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TO   THJI 


HONOURABLE  AND  RIGHT  REVEREND 


THE  LORD  BISHOP  OP  DURHAM. 


My  LORDj 

Since  I  had  the  honour  of 
inscribing  the  first  Edition  of  this  Work 
to  your  Lordship,  it  has  experienced  that 
countenance  from  the  public,  which  en- 
courages me  again  to  bring  it  forward  in, 
I  trust,  an  improved  form. 

I  am  led  to  indulge  the  hope,  that  in 
directing  attention  to  those  testimonies  to 
the  truth  and  divine  authority  of  the  ScrijK 
tures  which  are  casually  scattered  through 
the    profane    writings    of  anli^juily,    apd 

A  ? 
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which  are  liere  collected  undar  one  general 
point  of  view,  I  may  contribute  to  impress 
upon  the  mind  of  the  classical  student  a  per- 
manent reverence  for  that  Religion^  which 
alone  has  diffused  any  sure  and  steady  light 
during  the  many  ages  that  have  passed 
away,  and  which  alone  can  impart  any 
unerring  direction,  or  adequate  support 
amidst  the  temptations  and  vicissitudes  qf 
life. 

I  do  not  regret  the  time  which  I  have 
devoteil  to  the  work  amidst  many  avoca- 
tions, since  the  principles  which  I  have  at- 
tempted to  lay  down,  have  been  judged 
by  men  eminent  for  their  literary  cha- 
racter and  their  station,  useful  to  direct  the 
student  in  the  examination  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  writers,  with  a  view  to  those 
objects  of  religious  importance,  which  they 
were  perhaps  principally  designed  to  fulfil ; 
and  therefore  so  far  calculated  to  concur  in 
promoting  that  efficacious  system  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  history  and  doctrines  of  revela- 
tion,  which  are  justly  considered  as  chief 
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objects  of  attention  in  our  Universities. 
Tlie  evidence  of  Revelation  which  besrins 
with  the  origin  of  t!ie  world,  and  spreads 
in  the  majestic  scheme  of  Providence, 
tlirough  every  generation,  is  so  implicated 
with  tlie  history  and  Hterature  of  antiquity, 
that  the  more  .extensive  and  accurate  our 
researches  are,  the  more  they  tend  to  con, 
firm  our  respect  for  the  authority  and  im- 
portance of  its  communications.  Hence 
it  is,  that  so  many  proofs  of  the  influence  of 
an  enlightened  faith  are  to  be  found  in  our 
seats  of  learning,  leading  men  of  distin- 
guished talents  and  eminent  acquirements 
to  useful  and  unostentatious  exertions,  to  a 
dignified  independence  of  character,  and, 
as  might  be  exemplified  in  signal  instances, 
to  a  vohmtary  retreat  from  stations  of  in- 
fluence and  of  power  when  williin  the 
scope  of  their  attainment,  and  even  when 
proffered  to  their  claims. 

It  is  impossible  to  have  lived  anions 
such  men,  or  to  have  traced  in  your  Lord- 
ship's diocese  the  effects  which  have  resulted 


VI 

to  society  from  the  exertions  of  the  many 
eminent  persons  whom  you  have  selected  as 
the  objects  of  your  patronage,  and  not  to 
feel  the  most  lively  conviction  of  their  worth. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  be  convinced^  that 
we  must  look  to  those  who  early  imbibe 
sound  knowledge  under,  institutions,  in 
which  a  due  regard  is  paid  to  religious  in- 
struction, for  tiiat  firm  and  cordial  defence 
of  our  Constitution  both  in  Church  and 
Slate,  which  is  necessary,  when  there  is 
often  so  much  cause  to  lament  a  vague 
latitude  of  opinion,  as  to  doctrines  essential 
to  the  preservation  of  truth ;  and  a  coldness 
with  respect  to  institutions  sanctioned  by 
the  example  of  the  purest  ages,  compacted 
with  the  frame  of  our  Constitution  and 
Laws,  and  indispensable  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  civil  and  religious  interests. 

Permit  me,  upon  this  occasion,  again  to 
express  the  deep  sense  of  the  important 
obligations  and  gratifying  marks  of  kind- 
ness which  for  many  years  I  have  expe- 
rienced from  your  Lordship ;  and  to  renew 
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my  earnest  hope,  that  you  may  still  long 
continue,  amidst  the  many  distinctions  of  a 
life  happily  protracted  in  the  enjoyment  of 
eminent  blessings,  to  promote  the  benefit 
of  society,  bj  a  generous  encouragement  of 
every  object  connected  with  the  interests 
of  Religion  and  Literature ;  and  to  receive, 
in  the  just  acknowledgment  of  your  claims, 
every  testimony  of  public  respect,  and  every 
tribute  of  private  gratitude. 

I  remain, 

MY  LORD, 

With  sincere  attachment  and  respect. 

Your  Lordship's  greatly  obliged, 
and  faithful  Servant, 


ROBERT  GRAY. 


JUetonff  Biship  Wearnumth, 
M^  i^  1819. 
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CHAP.  I. 


Preface  to  the  Classics. 


The  connection  which  subsisted  between 
the  Jews  and  the  Heathen  nations,  has  been 
very  fully  stated  in  the  preceding  part  of  this 
work,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  facilities  which 
the  Heathens  enjoyed  of  deriving  information 
from  the  chosen  People.     It  has.  been  shewn 
also,  what  opinions  prevailed  upon  subjects 
universally  important,   and  how  apparently 
ihey  were,  in  many  instances,  deduced  from 
the  records  of  Revelation,  or  the  early  reports 
of  tradition,  or  from  both.     It  is  intended  to 
prosecute,  in  the  remaining  chapters,  a  par-> 
ticular  examination  of  those  works   of   the 
Greek  and  Romap  writers,  which  are  charac- 
terized exclusively,  by  the  denomination  of  the 
Classics,  in  order  to  point  out  what  interest 
appertains  to  them  in   a  religious  point  of 
view.     The   remark   which  was   made  with 
reference  only  to  language,  and   to  the   as- 
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sertion  of  the  superiority  of  the  original 
Scriptures  over  translations  of  them,  might 
be  applied  to  this  subject;  and  we  might 
observe,  with  respect  to  the  matter,  as  well 
as  to  the  style  of  the  sacred  and  classical 
writers,  that  the  Hebrews  drank  of  the 
fountain,  the  Greeks  of  the  stream,  and  the 
Romans  of  the  pools. 

How  copiously,  and  to  what  a  remote  dis- 
tance the  derivative  communications  flowed, 
was  very  early  observed ;  and  if  the  persua- 
sions of  some  of  the  fathers  were  adopted, 
we  might  suppose  all  the  knowledge  of  the 
Heathens  to  be  a  mere  transfusion  of  revealed 
information. 

TertuUian  enquires,  which  of  the  poets, 
which  of  the  sophists,  did  not  drink  alto« 
gether  of  the  sacred  soufce;  and  many 
other  writers  carried  their  opinions  so  far,  as 
to  maintain  that  the  natural,  as  well  as  the 
moral  philosophy  of  the  Heathens,  and  even 
geometry  and  arithmetic,  were  drawn  from  the 
Scriptures.  It  is  not  improbable,  as  has  been 
already  observed,  that*  before  the  time  of 
Alexander,  much  of  the  history  and  laws  pf 
the  Jews  was  imparted  by  means  of  transla* 

«  Apologet.  §  47.  p.  36.  Edit  Paris,  1604.  Gtles's  Court 
of  the  GentUcs,  lib.  i.  c.  2. 


tions  into  Greek;  and  the  Septuagint  version 
when  it  was  made  must  imve  been  highly 
valued  ^9  since  we  are  told  by  Philo,  that  an 
annual  feast  was  observed  in  the  isle  of 
Pharos,  with  thanksgivings  and  rejoicings,  in 
veneration  of  the  place  in  which  the  version 
was  made,  which  feast  was  resorted  to  by 
strangers  as  well  as  Jews,  whose  attention 
was  attracted  to  it*!*. 

In  considering  the  passages  which  will  be 
quoted  from  the  works  of  indiiidual  writers, 
it  is  possible,  that  some  which  will  be  pro- 
duced, as  exhibiting  a  resemblance  between 
sacred  and  prophane  accounts,  may  appear 
precarious  and  questionable  ;  but  if  any  par« 
ticuiar  passage  should  be  rejected,  the  ge- 
neral conclusion  of  a  great  correspondence 
must  be  established,  upon  a  collective  view, 
both  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  writers. 

The  author  does  not  mean  to  assert  that 
all  the  passages  which  bear  a  resemblance 
to  those  of  Sacred  Writ,  were  necessarily 
borrowed.  Just  and  noble  sentiments  of 
Crod  were  every  where  excited  by  a  con* 
temptation  of  the  works  and   laws  of  na- 


*  EmA.  Pnep.  ETan.  lib.  ix.  c.  6. 

f  DeMoM.  lib«H.p.  140,  L  Edit  Mangey, 
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ture — by  the  manifestation  of  Divine  glory 
in  the  firmament  of  heaven — by  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  celestial  bodies  and  tlie  succession 
of  the  seasons — by  the  variety  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth,  the  order  of  their  ar- 
rangement into  system,  the  gradation  and 
dependency  of  their  several  classes,  and  by  the 
wonderful  course  of  their  renewal,  with  the 
characteristic  differences  of  their  kinds^from 
age  to  age. 

Descriptions  also  of  scenery,  and  of  man*" 
ners,   which  continued  unchanged,  through 
successive  generations,  were  necessarily  similar 
in  proportion  as  they  were  faithful:   coinci- 
dences  may  therefore    be   sometimes    men- 
tioned,  to  which    little    importance  can   be 
ascril)ed,  as  affording  any  proof  of  a  connec- 
tion between  sacred  and  prophane  writings, 
or  as  arguing  imitation  on  the  part  of  the 
latter.     Moral    precepts    also,   and    popular 
proverbs    of  instruction,  whether   originally 
suggested   by  Divine  wisdom,    or  produced 
by  the  feelings  of  men,  and  the  reflections  of 
experience,  when  once  framed,  were  circu- 
lated in  a  natural  course  wherever  communi- 
cation existed. 

But  however  certain  instances  of  a  con- 
formity  in   these  points,  may  be  little  re- 


garded  ;  the  comprehensive  survey  of  all  the 
proofs  which  will  be  taken  in  the  present 
vrork,  will  exhibit  more  than  an  occasional 
perusal  of  the  classics  could  have  led  the 
reader  to  expect,  and  will  afford  sufficient 
evidence  to  justify  the  conviction  that 
Heathen  literature  is  deeply  indebted  to 
Revelation.  Wherever  there  is  an  extended 
view  of  the  discoveries  of  the  ancient  world, 
we  behold  the  rays  of  Divine  Liglu,  gleaming 
through  the  mists  which  prevail  and  over* 
spread  the  prospect. 

The  proofs  which  remain  to  be  adduced 
from  classical  writers,  in  order  to  establish 
this  conviction,  will,  it  is  presumed,  add  to 
the  interest  uhich  their  works  possess,  and  ex- 
cite to  the  farther  examination  of  the  hidden 
treasures  which  they  contain.  The  Heathen 
writers  often  so  kneaded,  and  worked  toge- 
ther the  wisdom  which  they  borrowed, 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  to  what  ex- 
tent they  were  assisted :  every  particle, 
however,  of  knowledge  which  their  works 
contain,  derived  from,  or  confirming  revela- 
tion, bus  its  value.  Providence  has  ordained 
the  preservation  of  documents  sufficient  to 
ascertain  the  history,  chronology,  geogiaphy, 
and  manners  of  ancient  tmi^s,  and  to  cha- 


Tacterize  almost  every  period,  (an  acquaiDtance 
with  which  is  important  to  the  evidence  of 
revelation,)  by  ihe  productions  either  of  con-- 
temporary^  or  of  impartial  and  indisputable, 
authority.     It  becomes  us  to  make  a  right 
use  of  these  remains  of  antiquity,  which  have 
floated  down  the  stream  of  time ;  to  examine 
the  shield  and  the  helmet^  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain what  is  of  Divine  workmanship,  rather 
than  as  is  too  often  done,  to  magnify  with 
undue  admiration,  the  powers  and  the  virtues 
of  the  Pagan  heroes  who  bore  them.     The 
classical  compositions  which  we  possess,  hnve 
been  preserved  for  our  advantage,  not  that 
we  should  perpetuate  their  delusions,  or  he^ 
come   accustomed    to   the  impurities  which 
they  describe,   but  that  we  may  behold  in 
them  additional  proofs    of  the   necessity  ot 
revelation  and  additional  testimonies  to    its 
claims.     It    has    too    often    happened,    that 
men  whose  principles  are  as  vicious  as  their 
taste,    have    studied    works,    which    should 
be  regarded  only  as  the  records  of  humnn 
corruption,    with   a  view  to   indulge   a   de- 
praied  imagination.     Such  are  ever  ready  to 
offer  an  excuse  for  the  polluted  systems  of 
Heathen  superstition ;  and  while  they  affect 
tp  develope  a  refined    morality  from   under 


the  mysteries  of  a  vague  and  fancifal  my- 
thology, it  is  evident,  that  they  are  desi* 
rous  only  of  gratifying  a  weak  and  splenetic 
hatred  against  the  pure  and  indestructible 
religion  by  which  those  systems  were  broken 
in  pieces.  Such  men,  like  some  licentious 
travellers  who  visit  Herculaneum,  Pompeii, 
and  the  museums  in  which  the  monuments 
of  ancient  art  discovered  in  those  towns«  are 
deposited  after  being  cleared  from  the  lava, 
under  which  for  ages  they  have  been  buried 
and  preserved,  seem  occupied  only,  in  con- 
templating with  a  puerile  and  offensive  cu- 
riosity, the  disgusting  objects  which  sculpture 
and  painting  were  too  ofteif  employed  to  re* 
present,  in  times  of  darkness  and  ignorance — 
times  in  which  surely  it  may  have  sufficed 
for  man  to  have  wrought  *^  the  will  of  the 
"  Gentiles/' 
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CHAP.  IL 


Hesiod. 


There  has  been  much  difference  of  opi- 
nion as  to  the  comparative  antiquity  of 
Hesiod  and  Homer;  each  has  ahernatcly 
been  thrown  back  into  nmoter  periods  by 
different  writers,  and  sometime^  they  hav^ 
been  represented  as  contempor^iry,  and  com* 
petitors  *. 

Adopting,  in  this  instance,  the  chronology 
of  the  learned  Dr.  Hales,  who  has  minutely 
investigated  the  subject,  we  shall  consider 
Hesiod  as  the  most  ancient  writer,  and  as 
having  lived  about  27  years -f-  before  Homer* 
His  works,  indeed,  bear  the  character  of 
earlier  production,  and  of  a  ruder  age  than 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey. 

We  may  suppose  him  therefore  to  ha\e 
lived  about  911  years  J  before  the  time  of 

»  •  • 

*  Hesiod  Vit.  ex  Girald.  dc  Poetar.  Hist. 

t  Halcs's  New  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  i.  p.  241 . 

:t  Ibid. 


C^hrist,  and  about  272  years  after  the  siegft 
of  Troy,  (fixing,  with  Hales,  that  event  at 
B.  C.  1183,)  a  calculation  supported  by  the 
authority  of  the  Parian  marbles,  though  it 
ascribes  a  higher  antiquity  to  the  poet  tiian 
]s  assigned  to  him  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
who  states  him  to  have  flourished  884  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  within  110  or 
12P  years  of  Solomon,  and  one  generation 
from  the  siege  of  Troy,  which  he  places  at 
a  later  period,  than  that  which  is  usually  as? 
signed  to  it. 

Hesiod,  indeed,  has  been  understood  to 
speak  of  himself,  as  having  lived  in  the 
generation  or  age  which  succeeded  the 
Trojan  wqr;  but  Hales  gives  a  different 
construction  of  the  passage,  and  represents 
him  to  speak  of  a  race  pf  men  distin* 
guished  by  peculiar  qualities,  ^nd  not  merely 
of  a  geperaliop  *,  and  therefore  not  to  affirm 
any  thing  inconsistent  with  the  period,  which 
he  assigns  to  the  siegp  of  Troy  "f . 

The  poet  was  an  inhabitant  of  Ascra,  in 
Boeotia,  to  which  place  his  father  had  re- 
tired from  Cumse.,  one  of  the  ^ohan  islands, 
DOW  called   Foia  N^ova,  in  cpn^equence  of 

*   r/ro?  not  ^lyiq* 

t  tialei,  vol.  i.  p.  33.     * 
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•ome  distress^  In  earlj  Yife  he  followied  the 
bumble  occupation  of  a  shepherd  ;  he  speaks 
with  aSecting  complaint  of  the  wintry  cli« 
mate  and  miserable  city  in  which  his  for-* 
tune  had  placed  him ;  and  he  appears  after* 
wards  to  have  moved  to  Locris,  near  Mount 
Parqassus,  consecrating,  by  bis  abode  there, 
a  spot  ever  alter  sacred  in  fiction  to  the 
daughters  of  Memory  and  Jove,  \ihere  future 
poets  might  drink  the  streams  of  inspiration. 
He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  mode- 
ration and  liberality  of  mind,  much  alive  to 
the  sensibilities  of  filial  and  fraternal  tender-t 
ness,  and  entertaining  a  high  respect  for  re- 
ligious and  moral  principles. 

There  are  two  chief  poems  of  this  author 
still  extant,  the  "  Generation  of  the  Gods,** 
and  the  "  Works  and  Days,*'  besides  a  smaller 
poem,  entitled  **  Days,''  not  to  mention  a 
piece  suspected  to  be  spurious,  entitled  the 
"  Shield  of  Achilles,''  and  some  fragments  of 
disputed  character.  Pausanias  also  speaks 
of  a  poem  of  Hesiod  called  ^^  the  Catalogue 
**  of  Women  *." 

The  two  principal  poems  are  valuable  mo- 
numents of  antiquity,  and  exhibit  pleasing 
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marks  of  a  venerable  simplicity  of  manners. 
The  poet  seems  to  have  been  desirous  of  ex* 
citing  a  religious  spirit  and  a  love  of  agricul- 
ture, adopting  moral  views  of  softening  the 
disposition  b}'  leading  men  to  cultivate  the 
peaceful  arts  of  life.  The  works  are  inter- 
spersed with  just  and  pleasing  reflections, 
and  animated  by  a  spirit  of  piety  honourable 
to  his  character.  One  design  in  his  Works 
and  Days,  is  s  lid  to  have  been  to  wean  his 
brother  from  idle  pleasures,  and  to  excite  in 
bim  a  love  of  industry  and  virtue*.  It  is 
related  of  Seleucus  ISiicator-f-,  that  he  so 
much  delighted  in  it,  that  the  book  was  found 
placed  beneath  his  head  after  his  death. 

Hesiod  seems  to  have  had  some  general 
notions  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  but  the 
theogony  which  he  furnished,  exhibits  some- 
thing of  the  outline  of  that  wild  and  fanciful 
theory,  which  appears  in  the  Indian  mytho- 
logies, and  under  many  representations  of 
oriental  nations,  with  respect  to  the  birth  of 
Hrebus  and  Night,  or  the  generating  prin- 
ciples from  which  the  universe  was  produced. 
The  system  of  things  which  he  attempts  to 
dev^lope,  is  as  confused  as  the  chaos  from 

*  Fabricius  in  Hesiod.  Fragment, 
f  UepbaBst.  lib.  v.  ap.  Pbot.  Cod.  19Q. 
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vfaich  it  is  raised,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  under^ 
Ktand  his  description.  He  states  that  Chaos 
first  existed ;  and  ne^t  in  order,  Earth,  Tar« 
taros,  and  Love;  that  Erebus  and  ^ight 
arose  hkewise  from  Chaos,  and  by  their  con* 
junction  produced  ^ther  and  IJay.  After 
Hhich  the  heaven  and  celestial  bodies. were 
generated  by  the  earth,  as  were  the  moun^ 
tains  and  the  barren  sea,  and  afterwards  the 
ocean  by  union  of  the  earth  and  the  hea- 
vens t. 

Some  have  thought  that  the  system  of 
Hesiod  had  ^  reference  to  the  primeval  state 
pf  the  world  in  its  moral  history  ;  but  otliers 
discover  nothing  in  this  strange  and  fanciful 
cosmogony,  but  the  broken  fragments  of 
tradition,  and  ^e  illusipqs  of  a  vain  philo?. 
sophy, 

^  The  discordant  seeds  of  things  not  well  jpined.V 

Hesiod  furnishes  us  with  an  account  of  the 
birth  of  man,  and  of  those  fictitious  per- 
sonages of  poetry,  who  float  in  the  airy 
visions  of  Grecian  mythology  ;  and  by  re- 
presenting,  not  only  Thea,  and  Rhea,  and 
Themis,  and  Mnemosyne,  and  ihie  race  of 

•  QfytU^  V.  1 16,  ice* 
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Cyclops  arid  Giants,  but  Thetid  and  Satiirtf, 
and  the  other  gods,  as  the  children  of  hea-^ 
ven  and  earthy  originating  from  monstrous 
conjunctions^  and  carrying  on  unnatural  strife 
and  discord,  he  gives  a  derivation  and  re- 
cency to  their  origin,  which  accords  well  with 
the  assigned  manner  of  their  generation  and 
with  their  character,  and  demonstrates  how 
little  of  real  knowledge  the  Greeks  possessed 
in  the  time  of  Hesiod.  As  we  look  back  to  re- 
mote times,  we  behold  the  celestial  and  the 
earthly  lines  blending  in  one  horizon,  and  no 
eye  can  discriminate  their  respective  boun- 
daries. 

Cud  worth  affirms  that  the  generation  of 
the  gods,  which  Hesiod  describes,  is,  that 
of  the  inferior  gods  onlj;»  ZET£,  or  Ju- 
piter, being  excepted  out  of  the  number; 
Hesiod,  as  well  as  Homer,  considering  him 
as  the  father  and  king  of  gods. 

"  For  he  is  the  king  and  ruler  of  all  the 
^^  immortal  gods ;  the  creator  of  men  and 
"  ail  things*/' 

The  theory  of  heaven  framed  by  Hesiod, 
and  the  description  of  the  deities  with  which 

•  AvUi  y»j.  Cudworthi  b.  i.  c.  ♦. 
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he  peopled  the  celestial  mansions,  became 
the  popular  system  of  superstition. 

They,  however,  who  obtained  information 
from  purer  sources,  were  offended  at  fancier 
so  preposterous  and  wild.  In  proportion  as 
they  caught  a  glimpse  of  truth,  their  minds 
rejected  falsehood.  Pythagoras  feigned  that 
he  had  seen  the  soul  of  Hesiod,  in  the  in- 
fernal regions,  bound  to  a  brazen  column, 
and  shrieking  from  the  pain  which  he  endured 
for  having  fabricated  calumnies  against  the 
gods*. 

Hesiod,  in  his  representation  of  preceding 
times,  describes  four  ages,  and  an  interme« 
diate  period,  marked  with  their  distinct  em* 
blems,  and  characterized  by  the  terms  of 
gold  and  silver,  brazen  and  iron,  in  a  manner 
which  reminds  us  of  the  image  furnished  in 
the  vision  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  which  pour- 
trayed,  under  the  same  metallic  distinction 
of  its  parts,  the  four  great  empires  of  the 
world  -f*. 

Hesiod,  in  his  first  age,  represents  a  vir- 
tuous race  of  men  to  have  existed  under  the 
dominion  of  Saturn,  free  from  care,  and  la- 
bour, and  sorrow,   in  heavenly  abodes,  en- 

« 

*  Laert  lib.  viii.  $  11.  f  Dao.  xi. 
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joying  length  of  days,  and  abundance  o( 
fruits*,  and  social  pleasures  devoid  of  all 
evil. 

In  analogy  to  the  accounts  of  Scripture, 
Hesiod  represents  this  period  to  have  been 
succeeded  by  a  silver  age,  in  which  the  lives 
of  men  were  shortened  ;  and  they  became 
exposed  to  folly,  injustice,  and  mutual  in- 
juries, manifesting  a  neglect  of  the  gods« 

Mr.  Mitford  imagines  that  the  two  first 
ages  of  Hesiod  preceded  the  Deluge,  and 
that  the  golden  period  referred  only  to  the 
state  of  man  in  Paft-adise.  It  included  how« 
ever  the  time  in  which  men  began  to  mul*> 
tiply,  and  Hales  contends  therefore  that  the 
golden  age  exhibited  an  imperfect  tradition 
of  the  whole  period,  both  before,  and  after 
the  Fall,  comprehending  the  patriarchal  state 
of  our  first  parents,  and  likewise  the  pure  line 
of  Seth,  until  his  descendants,  '^  the  sons  of 
**  God,*'  (so  styled  from  their  superior 
piety,)  about  the  age  of  Enoch,  the  seventh 
from   Adam,    began    to    be    corrupted    by 

*  'A^raio*  ^iAMtf^  literalljr,  *'  rich  in  apples ;"  tome  retd^ 
**  rich  IB  floeksy"  allading  to  the  pastoral  character  of  the 
age.  '£p7«  «M  'Bf**f»'»  hh.  1  IS*  Gen.  ir.  2.  PlatOj  £vf»«n* 
lib.  V.  c.  10.  Edit.  Stephan.  1578.  Lacret.  lib.  ▼. 
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recorded  that  the  first  man  hved  a  thousand 
years  *.  It  is  probable  that  be  referred  only 
to  passages  which  generally  admit  the  lonr 
gevity  of  men  in  primeTal  limes. 

Hesiod's  account  of  Pandora,  who  was  en* 
do  wed  with  gifts  from  the  gods  to  deceive 
Epimethens,  though  he  uas  warned  against 
the  danger,  and  who  deprived  mankind  of 
all  good,  leaving  only  hope,  is  supposed  by 
Hales,  in  conformity  to  the  opinion  of  many 
writers,  to  be  an  ailegoricai  fiction,  built  on 
the  circumstances  of  the  fall,  which  intro- 
duced all  evil,  and  left  men  destitute  of  every 
thing  but  the  hope  of  redemption,  through 
the  seed  of  the  woman. 

The  poet,  in  his  Theogony,  mentions 
the  cruel  serpent,  who,  in  the  obscure  parts 
of  the  earth,  guarded  the  golden  apples  in 
spacious  bprd^rs,  alluding,  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  to  some  descriptions  of  the  serpent, 
near  the  tree  in  Paradise  -f. 

There  are  striking  passages  in  Hesiod,  th^ 
general  spirit  of  which  reminds  us  of  the 
strains  of  inspired  piety. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  Works  and  Days, 
)ie   calls,    by  a  solemn  invocation,   on    the 


*  Antiq.  lib.  i.  c.  3.  p.  14. 
\  L.  334,  335. 
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Pierian  muses,  to  sing  their  hymns  in  praise 
of  iheir  Divine  Father,  by  whom  mortal  men, 
nrhether  obscure  or  distinguished,  ignoble  or 
celebrated,  were  created  ;  for  that  Jove 
easily  strengthened  the  weak,  and  easily  sub* 
dued  the  strong ;  easily  diminished  the  confi- 
dent,  and  encreased  the  lowly ;  easily  cor- 
rected the  perverse,  and  weakened  the  proud*. 

He  inculcates  the  salutary  instruction,  that 
riches  are  not  to  be  sought  by  violence,  since 
such  bring  down  destruction  from  the  godsj 
and  the  ruin  of  families,'  and  that  riches  so 
obtained  endure  but  for  a  little  tipie*f*. 

He  inveighs  also  against  adultery,  the 
fraudulent  deception  of  orphans,,  and  irreve- 
rence to  parents,  with  great  animation,  and 
with  threats  of  Divine  vengeance  J. 

In  the  spirit  however  of  Heathen  error, 
he  recommends  jthe  withholding  of  friendly 
offices  from  an  enemy,  delivering  sentiments 
very  similar  to  some  which  are  alluded  to 
as  defective  by  our  Blessed  Lord ;  teaching 
men  to  love  those  that  loved  them ;  and  to 
bate  those  that  hated  them§;  to  give  to  him 


f  L.  3. 7. 

f  ^Zfy  nm\  ifiiftu,  1.  320.  326. 

t  L.  330.  333. 

(  ^fym  Km  iiAipi,  1. 353.  355 ;  see  also  1.  715. 
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that  hath  given,  and  not  to  give  to  him  that 
bath  not  given :  precepts  very  different  from 
and  corrected  by  those  which  the  Gospel 
enjoins. 

There  are  passages  in  Hesiod  which  moch 
resemble  some  in  Homer,  and  which  seem  to 
argue  an  imitation  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
This  particularly  appears  in  the  use  of 
Oiiental  expressions  and  forms  of  speech  *. 
Some  of  the  names  in  Hesiod  are  of  Phoe* 
nician  etymology. 


*  Zach.  Bogan.  in  Heacd*  Oyu^tC^.  Oxoiu  165&  €l 

Eostath. 
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CHAR   III. 


Homer. 


CoxsiDERiNO  Homer  as  the  most  dis- 
tinguished writer  of  Heathen  antiquity,  and 
as  having  flourished  among  the  earhest,  if  he 
were  not  himself  the  earhest  of  the  classical 
writers,  we  must  look  with  particular  earnest-, 
ness  to  examine  whether  any  fragments  of 
Revealed  Knowledge  or  any  scattered  rela*- 
lions  of  Sacred  History,  are  to  be  found  in 
his  poems. 

It  mav  be  observed,  that  Clement  of 
Alexandria  supposes  Homer  to  have  lived 
five  hundred  years  after  the  siege  of  Troy, 
subsequently  to  the  time  of  Orpheus,  from 
whom  he  conceives  him  to  have  borrowed  * ; 
and  Suidas  asserts,  that  he  drew  the  plan  of 
his  Iliad  from  Corinnus,  who  wrote  a  poeoi 
upon   the  subject   of  the  war  of  Pardanus 

*  Strom,  lib.  i.  p.  SS9. 
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against  the  Paphlagonians  at  the  time  the 
city  was  besieged  *. 

These  accounts  are  not  of  sufficient  autho- 
rity to  overturn  the  statement  of  Herodotus 
and  others,  who  represent  Hesiod  and  Hoaier 
as  the  earliest  of  the  Grecian  writers -f". 
We  may  suppose,  therefore,  in  agreement 
with  the  opinion  of  Hales  :J,  that  Homer 
lived  27  yesLts  after  Hesiod,in  the  Archonship 
of  Diognetus,  who  began  bis  office  893  years 
before  Christ,  and  we  may  admit  him  to  have 
flourished  about  399  years  after  the  siege  of 
Troy,  assigning  that  event  to  an  era  about 
1183  years  before  the  time  of  our  Sanoor, 
which  is  364  years  earlier  than  it  is  placed 
by  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

Magical  arts  were  employed,  and  even  the 
shades  of  the  dead  were  invoked,  lo  deter* 
mine  where  Homer  was  born.  This  point, 
however,  was  left  undecided  by  antiquity, 
and  is  still  a  subject  of  controversy  §. 
Without  pretending  to  pronounce  upon  the 

f  Herod,  lib.  iL  c  5S. 

{  New  Aoalyi.  toI.  i.  p.  241. 

5  Pfin.  Mb.  xxz.  c.  2.  Tatian  coot  Gnec.  Bibfoth.  P^ 
▼ol.  i.  p.  180.  Edit.  Par.  1624^  Heliodor.  ^thiop.  lib.  iii 
Joitiii  Martyr,  Ac 
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claims  of  the  dilTerent  cities^  we  may  observei 
that  the  suffrage  of  opinion  appears  to  pre- 
dominate in  favour  of  Smyrna*,  though  the 
life  of  Homer,  said  to  have  been  com* 
piled  by  Herodotus,  which  supports  that 
opinion,  cannot  be  regarded  as  genuine. 
Wood  has  drawn  an  ingenious  argument  to 
prove  that  Homer  was  a  native  of  Asia^ 
from  some  appearance  of  the  effects  of  early 
local  impressions  on  his  mind,  which  are 
discoverable  in  his  works.  Some  writers, 
however,  fancied  that  he  was  born  in 
Egypt  *f* :  he  appears  to  have  visited  that 
country,  and  it  is  probable  thjit  he  obtained 
there  his  knowledge  of  those  events  and 
circumstances,  which  tradition  had  brought 
down,  in  consistency  with  the  accounts  of 
Scripture* 

The  attempts,  which  have  been  made, 
within  these  few  years,  to  shake  the  long 
established  foundations  of  Troy,  and  to  de- 
stroy that  belief  of  its  existence  which  rests 
on  the  concurrent  testimony  of  history,  ap- 
pear to  have  entirely  failed  ;  and  the  heaven- 
built  city,  with  all  its  scenes  and  circum* 


*  Strabo,  lib.  zlv.  p.  925.  Edit.  F«Jcoii. 
f  Heliodor.  JEihiop.  ]ib.  u.  c.  6.  p.  186. 
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stances,  continues  to  interest  erery  mind; 
not  as  the  fictitious  vision  of  a  poetic  fancy, 
but  as  the  real  and  substantial  seat  of  em* 
pire,  which  had  a  local  habitation  and  a 
name. 

Supposing  the  siege  to  have  taken  place  at 
the  early  period  before  stated,  (11 8S  B.  C.) 
we  may,  with  Plato,  consider  the  city  as 
having  flourished  in  connection  with,  or  as  a 
dependency  on  the  first  Assyrian  empire, 
and  it  might  have  been  destroyed  about 
30  years  before  the  death  of  Sampson.  Dio« 
dorus,  after  Ctesias  ^,  relates,  thatTeutamus, 
the  26th  sovereign  in  succession  from  Ninus, 
who  reigned  about  the  period  assigned  to 
the  siege,  sent  a  considerable  number  of 
troops  to  the  assistance  of  the  Trojans, 
under  the  command  of  Memnon,  son  of  Ti- 
thonus-f*.  Homer  is  silent  upon  the  subject 
of  this  great  empire :  he  is,  however,  more 
exact  and  circumstantial  in  enumerating  the 
Grecian  forces,  than  those  of  the  Trojans  and 
their  allies. 

Many  points  of  resemblance,  betweeen  the 
descriptions,  sentiments,  and  expressions  of 

•  Lib.  ii.  p.  ]  36.  Edit.  Wessellin. 

f  See  Rollin  Histoire  des  Assyriens^  tooi.  if.  p.  43.    Plato 
die  LegibuSy  lib.  iii.  p.  6S5. 
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Homer,  and  those  of  Scripture,  have  been 
noticed  ;  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  considers 
it  as  indisputable,  that  the  poet  must  have 
read  over  all  the  Books  of  Moses,  and  bor-^ 
rowed  many  passages  word  for  word*. 

Whatever  simihtude,  however,  on  general 
points,  may  be  observed,  as  far  as  respects 
the  existence  and  direction  of  a  controlling 
Providence ;  the  formation  of  man  from  the 
earth ;  and  his  future  existtnce  in  a  state  of 
reward  and  punishment:  and  whatever  ge- 
neral conformity  of  sentiment  and  expression 
may  occasionally  be  discovered,  still  our  con-* 
victionofHomer's  having  obtained  some  know- 
ledge of  the  Inspired  Writmgs,  must  be  built 
on  the  general  sketch  of  what  may  be  alledged 
in  confirmation  of  this  peisiiasion,  rather  than 
on  a  specification  of  any  particular  passage. 

Animated  by  his  own  bold  and  original 
genius,  and  distinguished  above  all  writers 
for  his  inventive  powers,  this  sublime  and  de- 
lightful poet,  in  the  comprehensive  views  of 
what  his  observation  and  research  presented, 
seized  and  appropriated  what  be  beheld; 
moulding  it  by  his  own  combinations  to  a 
new  form ;  and  fi:&ing  bis  undivided  attention 

*  See  also  Dupert.  Homeri  Onomolog*  Cantab.  1660i 
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Upon  the  subject  before  biniy  (particularly  in 
the  Iliad,  produced  as  it  u^as  in  the  full 
vigour  of  his  genius},  he  discarded  whaterer 
was  foreiorn  to  his  pur[>ose« 

The  Odyssey  furnished  most  scope  for  his 
discursive  fancy  :  this  work,  composed  pro« 
bably  in  his  old  age,  consists  principally  of 
narration,  it  being  written,  as  Longinus  has 
observed,  when,  like  the  setting  sun,  he  was 
verging  to  his  decline. 

In  the  historical  digressions  of  this  poem^ 
however,  we  trace  no  direct  connection  with 
the  events  of  Sacred  History. 

When  the  poet,  indeed^  soared  into  the  re- 
gions of  early  fable,  or  intruded  into  the 
mansions  of  the  gods,  he  touched  upon  cir* 
cun  stances  which  had  been  founded  upon 
tradition,  as  the  rebelHon  of  the  giants,  and 
the  ejection  of  Vulcan,  and  of  Ate,  or  Dis- 
cord, who  were  precipitated  from  heaven*. 
These  points  have  been  before  mentioned, 
as  bearing  some  reference  to  accounts  of  the 
frantic  attempt  to  build  the  tower  of  Babel, 
and  to  the  intimations  furnished  in  Scripture 
with  respect  to  the  fall  of  Lucifer. 

Considering  the  machinery  of  Homer,  as 

*  Araob.  adver.  6eD.  lib.  tm. 
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exhibiting,  if  not  the  earliest,  at  least  the 
most  interesting  system  of  classical  mytfao^ 
logy,  which  antiquity  has  bequeathed  to 
us,  we  may  naturally  expect  to  discover,  in 
the  objects  of  superstition  which  he  has  dis« 
closed,  many  proofs  of  that  imitation  of  the 
characters  of  Oriental  history,  which  we 
know  to  have  prevailed  among  the  Greeks ; 
allusions,  indeed,  to  circumstances  of  sacred 
record  are  occasionally  made  both  in  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey. 

The  disposition,  however,  to  discover  allu- 
sions where  no  reference  or  connection  pro- 
bably existed,  has  been  carried  to  an  extra- 
vagant extent. 

The  commentators,  who  discerned  the 
origin  and  perfection  of  every  art  and  science 
in  Homer,  seemed  equally  inclined  to  detect 
in  every  part  an  acquaintance  with  those 
£icts  and  circumstances  which  chiefly  in- 
terested  their  regard  as  involved  with  the 
evidence  of  revelation:  hence  a  very  general 
persuasion  seems  to  have  existed,  of  some 
concealed  history  being  contained  in  the 
poems  of  Homer,  under  an  exterior  of  ficti- 
tious circumstances. 

Thus,  tor  instance,  Franciscus  Blanchinus 
pretends  that  the  poet,  under  the  names  of 
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his  deitiesi  described  existing  sovereigns  and 
people ;  supposing  Jupiter  to  have  represented 
e  king  of  i^thiopia  or  Arabia,  in  Egypt ; 
Juno,  the  kingdom  of  Syria  ;  Neptune,  that 
of  Caria ;  Apollo,  that  of  Assyria  ;  aad  so 
of  others*.  Crsesius,  who  discerned  Sacred 
Inscriptions  in  every  monument,  found,  in 
the  descriptions  of  Homer,  a  detail  of  the 
history  of  the  Israelites  to  the  time  in  which 
they  subdued  the  land  of  Canaan  under  the 
command  of  Joshua,  conceiving  it  to  be 
disguised  ubder  foreign  representations,  and 
blended  with  feigned  circumstances,  and 
considering  the  names,  however  different 
from  those  of  Hebrew  etymology,  as  having 

.  the  same  signification  -f. 

This  writer  imagines  the  Odyssey,  to 
which  he  assigns  the  earliest  and  highest 
rank,  to  shadow  out  the  events,  which  oc* 

'  curred  to  the  Patriarchs  and  Israelites,  from 
the  going  out  of  Lot  from  Sodom,  to  th« 
death  of  Moses,  on  Mount  Nebo ;  and  the 
Iliad  to  contain  a  disguised  relation  of  the 
attack  and  fall  of  Jericho,  and  other  cities  of 

*  Fabricios  Homeri  Doctrin.  lib.  ii.  c.  6. 
i  Crocsius  Honiero  Hebrso,  sive  Hist  Hcbr«oruin  ab 
Homero.    Seo  Fabrics  Homeri  Doctrin. 
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Canaan,  by  Joshua  and  the  Israelites,  witl| 
the  addition  of  various  circumstances. 

Another  penetrating  writer  is  so  anxiou* 
to  constrain  Homer  into  the  service  of  reli« 
gion,  and  to  render  him  instrumental  to  the 
indulgence  of  his  own  prejudices,  that  he 
supposes  him  to  have  been  endued  with  a 
prophetic  spirit,  and  to  have  predicted  by 
a  divine  suggestion,  undpr  the  fiction  of  the 
Trojan  story,  and  the  Grecian  fables,  the 
destroction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  life,  mi* 
racles,  and  passion  of  our  Saviour,  together 
with  the  events  of  the  primitive  Church 
under  the  en-.perors :  and  he  pushes  the  ab« 
sard  theory  so  far  as  to  imagine  that  the 
poet  satirized  the  Dutch  nation,  under  the 
description  of  the  Harpies ;  Martin  Luther, 
under  the  characters  of  Antinous  and  Leiodes^ 
the  augur  suitors  ot  Penelope ;  Calvin,  under 
another  personage  ;  and  the  Lutherans,  under 
the  designation  ot  the  Lotophagi  *  ;  conceits 
90  chimerical  and  ludicrous  as  not  to  have 
deserved  mention,  if  they  had  not  been 
thought  entitled  to  serious  refutation  by 
some  worthy  Protestant  'f. 


?  Jaeob  KiDg^  Ttm  HiiC  Rom.  4to.  Rom.  1655. 
f  Eberti  Rudolph*  RothiL  Exercit,  Edit.  Jenc 
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Tb€  general  ref>reftentatJaQS  giv&^  hj  tbe 
pCK'L,  viib  res^*'  ct  to  ^^raver,  fwopivecy  *,  s»^ 
iai£c€,  luft^tratioB,  aod  religious  rites,  saeoi  to 
yfitimnLp  aia  acquaintiiooe  with,  or  some  di« 
met  £>r  iiidirect  inii'atioQ  of  the  ceremooies 
aod  ixi^titutious  iftbicb  are  saactioned  by  Be- 
Telaiion.  l^be  coniictM>o5  aUo  with  regard 
to  a  prophetic  spirit,  foreleWing  fiituiie  erects 
ait  ib^  iKxur  of  death,  should  seem  to  ha^e 
pngioated  in  pircamstaoces  recorded  in  Sciipr 
ture.  Hoover  likewise  specifies  three  modes 
of  inspinitioQ  agreeably  to  the  sacred  ac« 
couots  -jf. 

Jo  tbe  geoeration  of  his  Deities,  Homer 
gi^'es  tbera  ao  origlo  little  more  exalted  thao 
that  which  Heaod  ascribes  to  tbem.  They 
aeem  raised  frofii  the  ocean,  or  vateiy  chaos^ 
or  bora  of  parents  subsequent  to  the  creation. 
It  ha^  been  supposed,  however,  that  Jupiter  is 
not  included,  nor  was  understood  to  be  in- 
cluded in  tbe  general  Theogon y  J,  but  was  him-^ 
felf  tbe  Creator,  or  Father  of  Gods  and  men, 

*  **  Unde  porro  ifta  diiinatio  ?"  **  Sed  qui  istA  iotellectm 
^  Sttxtt*  a  philasophis  debeo  dttcere,  pnesertifn  cum  rluribot 
^  <Se  rebuff  kli  diTioi  wtnxiuktnr  Unde  omtar  (sc.  divioatio} 
^  nofi  inttr'tJai^o.''     Cicero  de  Natur.  Deor.  Lh.  iii.  ^  6. 

f  Iliad.  lib  L  T  6%  63. 

t  PStiUrcli  de  l»id.  et  Osirid.  Arist.  de  Bqiob.  Ub.  I 
*  yi,  aod  Cudtrortli,  ch.  iv.  p  S6a 
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the  ruler  over  Inferior  Deities.  Neverlheles% 
he  appears  often  actuated  by  human  passions^ 
and  addicted  to  sensual  pleasures*.  The 
Gods,  divested  of  the  fictitious  imagery  in 
which  they  are  dressed,  may  be  considered 
as  merely  personifications  of  the  elements, 
or  of  the  passions  ;  but  they  are  describe4 
with  qualities,  and  dignified  with  the  reputa- 
tion of  actions,  which  we  know  to  have  beep 
transcribed  from  real  characters  and  events. 

In  the  mythology  employed  to  adorn  his 
works.  Honker  conforms  to  the  persuasions 
of  popular  credulity,  and  adopts  the  super* 
ftition  of  his  time,  exhibiting  every  where  the 
grossest  improbabihties,  scarcely  concealed 
by  the  drapery  and  embellishments  of  fancy 
thrown  over  them.  The  sublime  eloquence, 
however,  of  the  poet,  raised  by  reflection  oji 
the  Divine  nature,  and  by  spme  dispersed 
notices  scattered  by  the  teachers  of  revealed 
troth,  occasionally  encircles  Jupiter  with  a 
majesty  borrowed  from  the  manifestations  qf 
the  true  God  -f*.  He  describe^  him  as  the 
aupreme  and  most  po\yerful  being,  subjeqt 
pnly  to  fate  as  an  unerring  rule  of  rectitude, 

*  Clem.  Alex.  Cohort,  ad  Gent.  vol.  i.  p.  28.  Edit.  Potter. 
-f  Iliad,  lib.  ii.  1.  117.     Pausan.  Cor.  c  7.  p.  126.  Edit« 
ftps. 
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possessing  infinite  ui'^dom,  and  beholding 
under  one  comprehensive  view  the  past,  the 
present,  and  the  future.  He  seems  to  speak 
of  him  as  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth, 
of  the  sea«  and  of  all  the  wonders  which  they 
contain  *.  They,  however,  who  read  Homer 
In  the  beautiful  translation  of  Pope,  will  8up>- 
pose  the  poet  to  speak  with  more  sacred  dig* 
fi\ty  of  expression  than  the  original  work 
Strictly  warrants  us  to  admit :  the  translator'* 
mind  having  been  tamiliur  with  the  diction 
of  the  Scriptures,  he  sometnned,  uncon^ 
sciously,  applies  to  the  Hfeathen  deities  ex- 
pressions which  bear  the  stamp  of  inspiration, 
and  which  ^re  consecrated  in  the  hallowed 
language  of  the  Bible. 

Still,  however,  considering  the  imperfect 
views  which  Homer  entertained  with  respect 
to  the  Divinity  in  general,  we  are  not  sur* 
prized  that  he  sometimes  exposed  himself  to 
censure,  by  degrading  representations  of  his 
deities,  and  by  introducing  them  upon  trivial 
occasions ;  not  only  when,  vvith  mock  solein- 
iiity,  he  described  them  as  taking  a  part  in 
the  ludicrous  battles  between  the  frogs  an<| 


*  See  the  description  of  the^Shield  of  Adiilles,  and  Pnov 
pvan.  lib.  xiii.  c.  13.  p.  674.  Edit.  Par,  1627. 
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the  mice,  in  a  work  ascribed  to  him  by  the 
writer  of  his  Hfe  ^,  and  by  Martial,  but  also 
on  occasions  of  htlle  importance  in  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey.  Notwithstanding  this  appa« 
rent  levity  and  prophaneness,  which,  toge- 
ther with  the  unsatisfactory  representations 
which  he  made  of  the  state  of  the  dead, 
ocaisioned  his  works  to  be  excluded  from 
Plato's  republic,  the  general  sentiments  of 
his  epic  poems  breathe  a  strain  of  unaffected 
piety,  and  an  admiration  of  the  works  of  na- 
ture, favourable  to  the  impressions  of  virtue. 

The  sentiments  also  which  be  ei^presses, 
with  respect  to  Divine  admonitions  and  warn- 
ings imparted  to  mankind,  and  with  regard  to 
the  perverse  dispositions  of  men  i*,  their  free- 
will, and  unconstrained  adoption  of  evil,  a 
consistent  with  truth,  and  agreeable  to  the 
declarations  of  Scripture. 

The  morality  which  pervades  the  works  of 
Homer,  though  often  exceptionable,  is  of 
an  elevated  cast,  and  excellent  in  its  general 
teodency.  It  extends  to  the  highest  depart- 
menta  of  life,  i^nd  details  its  minutest  offices. 
It  emimices  the  maxims  of  poHtical  justice. 


*  Hfrod.  in  Vil.  Homer,  c.  2.  ei  Martml, 
t  Vid.  Odytt.  lib.  i.  1.  S2— 43. 

*   a 
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prescribing  rules  which  should  direct  princes 
and  subjects.  If  it  inspires  in  the  Iliad  a 
martial  afdour,  it  is  still  tempered  by  in- 
struction, which  inculcates  moderation  and 
forbearance,  which  illustrates  the  baneful 
effects  of  anger  and  revenge,  and  inspires  a 
love  of  justice,  benevolence,  and  pity. 

In  the  Odyssey,  while  we  repose  amidst 
the  scenes  of  private  life,  the  poet  describes 
the  pleasing  examples  of  fidelity,  temperance, 
conjugal  and  filial  affection,  patriotism,  and 
piety,  contrasting  every  where  the  influence 
of  virtue  with  that  of  vice. 

He  makes  no  reference  to  any  tablet  of 
a  written  law  as  to  a  rule  in  any  part  of  hi^ 
works,  nor  does  he  appeal  to  any  prescribed 
code  of  instruction,  but  enforces  the  neces- 
sity of  a  monarchical  power  for  the  sanction 
of  authority,  and  seems  to  consider  that 
power,  moderated  by  a  council,  as  essential 
to  protect  society  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
many.  He  drew,  however,  his  principles  of 
equity  from  some  concealed  sources  of  wis- 
dom, with  such  manifestation  of  their  im- 
portance, that  his  works  became  a  btisis  of 
ethics;  they  were  deposited  by  Alexander 
in  the  most  valuable  casket  which  his  vic- 
tories procured,  and  were  collected  and  re- 
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vered  by  Lycurgus  and  Pisistratus  as  worthy 
the  attention  of  legisfators.  His  accurate 
statenaents  gave  such  authority  to  his  descrip^ 
tions,  that  different  states  referred  to  bis 
works  to  settle  contests  for  territory,  and  to 
ascerlain  the  rights  of  dominion;  and  the 
emperor  Claudius  often  quoted  from  the  trn 
bonal  the  verses  of  Homer  *. 

If  Alexander,  Ceesar,  and  Pompey  caught  a 
spirit  of  enterprise  from  the  works  of  Homer ; 
they  learnt  from  him  also  a  generous  forbear** 
ance,  and  a  courtesy  to  the  vanquished.  He 
every  where  softens  the  rugged  passions  of 
war,  by  the  detail  of  private  feeling  and  the 
scenes  of  domestic  sorrow*  By  observing 
what  was  natural  to  the  afiections  of  men, 
and  every  where  interesting,  he  describes, 
with  engaging  display  of  character,  the  vene-^ 
nible  claims  of  majesty,  and  age ;  the  tender* 
ness  of  parental  and  filial  affection ;  and  the 
excellencies  of  female  virtue,  in  the  virgiut 
the  matron,  and  th^  widow. 

When  poetry  described  such  examples  as 
he  presented,  and  such  pictures  as  he  pour- 
trayedy  exhibiting  every  where  what  is  most 
estimable  ai^idst  the  ruins  of  a  fallen  nature, 

\ 

*  SnetOD.  in  Tfc.  Claud.  §  42.  p.  631.  Edit.  Oudendorpii. 
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ami  the  viokniv  of  rude  and  ancivilized 
times,  ^^  God  wa^  not  left  without  a  witness,'' 
and  the  moral  strain  of  bis  writings,  not« 
withstandintc  some  defects  *,  maj  serve  to 
furnLsh  subject  of  contrast  unfavourable  to 
C'hristian  poets,  who  employ  their  talents 
only  to  iotlame  the  &ucy  and  kindle  the  pas- 
sions on  the  2^ide  of  vice.  Where,  the  poet, 
at  so  early  a  period  of  G  reece,  imbibed  the 
mild  precepts  of  benevolenctf,  forbearance, 
and  pity,  which  he  recommends,  and  whence 
he  drew  the  sketches  of  tranquil  life,  amidst 
the  predatory  warfare  of  unsettled  states,  it 
would  be  didicult  now  to  determine.  Many 
descriptions  he  undoubtedly  tiimishes,  of 
manners  civilized  beyond  the  general  state 
of  his  country,  and  of  improvement  in  the 
arts  and  moral  habits  of  life,  carried  to  a 
higher  pitch  than  we  expect  to  find.  He, 
like*  Ulysses,  however,  had  visited  countries 
more  advanced  than  his  own.  Lactantius 
represents  him  to  have  borrowed  from  the 
Srythrsan  Sibyl,  but  this  is  only  to  suppose 
him  to  have  had  recourse  to  spurious  sources 
of  information,  which  afibrded  litde  more  than 
might  have  been  collected  from  oral  tradition. 

*  FUitarch  dm  audiendb  Podit. 
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That  he  had  aoy  acquaintance  with  tlie 
Sacred  Books,  would  not  be  collected  merely 
from  the  splendor  of  those  passages  which 
speak  of  the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  and  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Experience 
and  reflection  might  every  where  deduce  and 
circulate  some  just  and  elevated  sentiments 
upon  these  topics.  There  are  particulars, 
however,  which  are  not  to  be  explained  but 
upon  a  supposition  of  some  acquaintance  with 
written  or  traditionary  memorials  of  truth. 

The  description  of  the  shield  of  Achilles 
has  been  thought  to  argue  some  knowledge 
of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Creation  *,  and 
that  of  the  garden  of  Alcinous  to  have  been 
borrowed  in  some  respects  from  what  is  re- 
lated of  Paradise  -f*. 

Be  these  admitted  or  not,  we  cannot  but 
allow  that  the  passage  in  the  eleventh  book 
of  the  Iliad^  in  which  the  Poet  speaks  of  the 
nuobow  as  a  wonder  or  sign  {ri^cti)  of^  or  for 
man,  fixed  by  Jove  in  the  cloud:};,  cor- 
responds  with  somewhat  more   than  casual 


*  Ckmeiis.  Alex.  Strom,  lib.  v.  c  255.  p.  709. 
t  Comp.  Odytt.  lib.  vii.  1. 112.  with  Gen.ii.  and  lib.  ▼• 
T.  7a  wkh  Gea.  ii.  10. 

t  Compare  Iliad,  Ijb.  xi.  v.  2S.  with  Geo.  ix.  12,  18. 


cmnection^  wkfo  the  acccMmt  of  the  cov< 
vriiicb  God  mBfde  with  Nosh  vhes  he 
ch$ed^  ^  tim  b  the  tolteo  of  the 
^  which  I  bate  established  betwem 
^  all  flnh  that  b  in  the  earth  * ;"  it  dioold 
he  fertber  oljserred  also,  that  the  boar  was 
in  general  sapfiosed  to  threaten  war  or  soone 
wifitrjr  tempest*!'^  an  appreben^oa  which 
wngbt  pombt  J  arise  from  some  reoKmbranoe 
of  the  destrwctioo  of  the  waters  wbicb  haMi 
overspread  the  earth. 

f  The  representation  which  Homer  gives  of 
a  sbepherd  beholding,  from  a  promontory,  a 
dark  cioody  coming  with  a  western  breeae 
from  the  sea,  affords  a  pleasing  iUostratioii 
of  those  circumstances  in  nature  which  wem 
commonly  to  be  observed  in  J  odea,  and 
which  were  providentially  made  to  concur 
with  the  appointments  that  took  place  in 
conformity  to  the  prayer  and  expectation  of 
Elijah,  when  there  arose  ^^  a  Uttle  cloud  out 
^  of  tlie  sea  like  a' man's  hand,  which  soon 
^  darkened   the    heavens   with   clouds  and 


"  wind  J." 


♦  Gen.  ix.  17. 
f  Iliad,  lib.  xvii.  ▼.  547. 

X  Compare  Iliadj  lib.  it.  y.  275 — S.  with  1  Kfaigs  xriB. 
42— i6. 
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It  may  bere  be  incidentally  observed,  that 
Homer,  in  speaking  of  a  M^eonian,  or  Carian 
woman,  dying  ivory  with  purple,  points  to  a 
country  adjacent  to  Tbyatira,  in  whiqh  St. 
Paul  places  the  woman  who  was  a  seller  of 
purple,  as  mentioned  in  the  Acts  *^ 

Tbe  representations  of  ancient  manners 
(scattered  through  the  works  of  Homer,  often 
call  to  our  recollection  the  sacred  descrip- 
tions of  the  Patriarchal  ages«  The  fidelity 
with  which  he  and  the  inspired  writers  cha- 
racterize the  several  periods  of  which  they 
speak,  demonstrate  the  influence  of  climate 
and  local  circumstances  in  producing  per- 
manent effects,  the  operation  of  which  is  evea 
to  this  day  perceivable  in  the  unaltered  cus- 
toms of  the  East ;  where  a  peculiar  hospitality 
is  exercised,  the  result,  in  some  measure,  of 
necessity,  and  where  men  elevated  in  rank, 
perform  the  offices  of  pastoral  life,  and  me- 
nial occupation. 

If  no  argument  is  to  be  built  upon  these 
correspondencies,  there  are  nevertheless  some 
particulars  specified  by  the  Poet  which  seem 
to  have  been  drawn  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  Patriarchal  times,  when 

*  Compare  Ilia4»  lib.  iv.  v«  HI.  with  Acts  x?i.  14. 
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wA  mAj  a  fCfikflig  joipbcitj  of 
|ff«f«ied^  but  mficatiottf  of  the 
#od  lolcri'coCioo  oi  ProwKnoe 
fefttd.  Tbof  k  »  to  be  ofaMrred,  aot  oaly 
are  the  dangliten  of  the  kod  sent  oox  Kkc 
Bebeoca,  to  draw  water  and  to  ofier  k  to  the 
ftrauiger^9  bot  Akiiioos  speaks  of  doties 
dCTceodfog  openly  and  coovefsnis  wnb  men 
who  were  acceptable  to  tfaem,  and  of  their 
titling  down  and  feasting  with  them  whom 
tbej  bonoared.  He  makes  mention  also  of 
their  meeting  and  attending  the  solitary  tra- 
veller on  bis  rood.  In  like  manner  one  of 
the  suitors  of  Penelope  endeavours  to  check 
the  brutal  riolence  of  Antinoos,  bj  ob« 
serving  that  the  gods,  under  the  appearance 
of  strangers,  risiled  cities  to  inspect  the 
wickedness  and  good  conduct  of  men;  re- 
presentations which  cannot  but  strongly  re- 
mind us  of  the  accounts  given  by  Moses, 
when  he  speaks  of  the  angels  who  came  to 
Sodom  at  even,  or  of  those  who  appeared  to 
Abraham  when  he  sat  at  the  door  of  his  tent, 
in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  who  partook  of 
his  fare ;  or  on  another  occasion,  of  those  who 
met  Jacob  as  he  went  on  his  way  *f-. 

•  Gen.  xxiT.  44.  f  Ibid,  xviii.  1.  xix.  L  xxxii.  1. 
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AlciDous  particularly  represents  the  gods 
to  be  called  down  bv  the  sacrifices  and  heca- 
tombs  which  were  offered  up  by  those  who 
preserved  a  simihtude  to  their  sacred  race  *, 
by  truth  and  integrity.  In  the  Book  of 
Judges,  it  is  stated,  that  the  angel  who  ap- 
peared to  Gideon,  in  his  dejection  for  the  op- 
pression which  the  Israelites  suffered,  under 
the  Midianites,  commanded^  him  to  lay  the 
flesh,  with  the  unleavened  cakes  which  he 
brought,  upon  the  rock,  when  the  angel,  by 
putting  forth  the  end  of  his  staff,  raised  up 
fire  out  of  the  rock  to  consume  them  "f*.  In 
another  instance,  the  angel  who  appeared 
unto  Manoab,  directed  him  to  offer  his 
burnt  offering  unto  the  Lord,  and  ascended 
in  the  flame  of  the  altar,  so  that  he  appeared 
no  more  t* 

The  notions  with  respect  to  oracles  and 
inspiration,  and  the  persuasion  expressed  by 
Homer  that  dreams  were  derived  from  the 
Deity,  and  employed  to  impart  Divine  coun- 
sels to  man,  concur  with  convictions  founded 
on  the  declarations  of  Scripture  §• 

The  words  of  Agamemnon    to   Calchas 

«  Odjsi.  lib.  yU.  1. 199^.205. 

f  Judges  vi.  12.  20^  21. 

t  Ibid.  ziti.  3—24. 

f  Coinp.  Ody«.  lib.  i.  x.  200«-l.  with  Numb.  xzii.  SS. 
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charging  him  with  always  propliecyiag  evil, 
much  reaemble  those  which  Ahab  used  in 
speaking  of  Micaiah;  and  it  may  be  ob- 
served with  reference  to  the  continuation  of 
die  sacred  account  given  on  the  same  oo 
casion,  that  the  poet  represents  the  father  of 
the  gods  to  have  employed  a  dream  to  de- 
lude Agamemnon  to  draw  out  his  forces,  with 
assurance  that  he  should  take  the  city  ;  and 
M.  Dacier  remarks,  that  this  delusion  is 
similar  to  one  employed  by  God  for  a  ju- 
dicial infatuation  of  Ahab,  whom  it  misled 
to  defeat  and  punishment  *. 

The  introduction  of  the  deities  by  Homer, 
gives  an  air  of  improbability  to  his  poem,  and 
he  represents  the  subordinate  gods  in  a  de- 
graded point  of  view.  It  has  been  stated,  how- 
ever, that  the  poet  designed  by  these  represen- 
tations to  intimate  important  truths  of  morality 
and  religion*  The  intervention  of  superna- 
tural beings  was  intended,  it  has  been  said,  to 
impress  the  conviction  that  nothing  was  to  be 
done  without  Divine  aid;  and  the  regard 

"»  niad,  lib.  i.  1.  106,  7.  2  Chron.xviii.  18—20.  Dacier 
upon  Aristotle,  c.  26.  Pope's  Notes  on  Homer,  b.  ii.  1.  9. 
The  age  of  Homer  approaches  so  near  to  that  of  Ahab>  that 
if  he  had  any  knowledge  of  the  event  hi  die  historj  of  that 
king,  above  referred  to,  it  was  probably  derived  from  oral  in- 
formation. 
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manifissted  to  indiTidual  heroes  a£brded  il- 
lustratioBS  of  a  particular  ]>roi^idience  *•/ 
Macrobiiis  states  that  we  are  to  ooderstasid' 
that  they  Mrere  not  the  ceksUal  gods  wlio 
conversed  with  men,  but  some  famUkir  genii^ 
by  whose  assistance  they  were  supported,  as 
was  conceived  to  have  been  the  case  with 
Pythagoras  and  Socrates.  The  representa- 
tions of  Homer  with  regard  to  a  future  state, 
are  supposed  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
opinions  of  the  Hebrews  coaceming  Papn 
(fi^  as  a  place  of  perpetual'  joy,  but  the 
affinity  is  very  slight  The  promises  of  the 
inspired  writers  were  figurative  and  general^ 
and  the  popular  and  unwritten  opiniosis  of 
the  Jews  are  not  so  defined  as  to  enable  us 
to  discover  much  correspondence  betwesa 
them  and  the  notions  of  the  Greeks  with 
respect  to  Elysium. 

The  heroes  of  jlie  poet,  who  were  deified, 
ascended  to  the  celesti^il  abodes  to  feast  with 
the  gods ;  and  the  regions  of  the  dead,  which 
Ulysses  visited,  were  peopled  with  sullen 
and  melancholy  shades,  mourning  over  the 
wounds,  and  resenting  the  injuries  which 
they  had  sustained  on  earth. 

*  Cicero  de  Nat.  Deorunii  lib*  ii.  c.  66*  p*  4S7« 


The  apostrophe  io  the  beginnibg  of  the 
Song  of  Moses,  '^  Give  ear,  O  je  heavens, 
**  and  hear,  O  earthy  the  words  of  my 
^  mootb,''  has  been  thought  to  be  imitated 
bj  Homer  in  the  adjuration  which  he  de- 
scribes Calypso  to  have  uttered,  and  which 
has  been  admired  as  truly  sublime. 

^  Bat  hetr»  O  earth,  and  hear  je  sacred  ddeaf.** 

The  resemblance,  however,  is  of  too  ^'ague 
and  general  a  nature  to  be  much  insisted  on. 

Homer  represents  Ulysses,  when  in  Phoe- 
acia  (Corcyra),  to  have  expressed  his  anxiety 
concerning  the  character  of  the  natives,  in  a 
manner  which  has  been  thought  to  resemble 
that  of  Abraham,  when  at  Gerar,  which  was 
near  to  the  Red  Sea,  to  the  south  of  Mount 
Casius  X*  ^he  poet  considers  insolence  and 
injustice  as  opposite  to  the  qualities  pro- 
duced by  the  fe^  of  God,  feeling  apprehen- 
sions similar  to  that«of  the  Patriarch,  when 
he  says,  ^  I  thought  surely  the  fear  of  God 
**  is  not  in  this  place  %" 

*  Dent.  xxxiL  1  • 

f  Odjm.  lib.  r.  1 184.  "icU  ^9  rih  >»«  m.^  .v^ti^.  and 
Grotnif ;  see  also  Virgil,  Eslo  nimc  Sol  testis. 

%  Straboy  lib.  xvi.  Gen.  xx.  II.  et  Calmet. 

^  Ka*  <rf»»  M«f  Url  BtMkf  Odj».  Ub.  rL  1.  121.  Gen. 
XX.  11." 
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The  conduct  of  the  wife  of  Praetiis,  and 
that  of  Bellerophon,  seems  to  have  been  taken 
ID  part,  from  circumstances  recorded  in  the 
history  of  Joseph*. 

Homer  states  Vulcan  to  have  framed  tri« 
pods,  which  moved  on  living  wheels,  under 
the  iostinctive  direction  of  a  presiding  spirit  -f-, 
which  fiction,  as  the  critics  have  observed, 
bears  a  resemblance  to  the  living  creatures 
described  in  the  vision  of  Ezekiel,  which 
wept,  and  the  wheels  with  them,  whitherso- 
ever the  spirit  was  to  go;}:;  the  spirit  of  the 
living  creature  was  in  the  wheels. 

The  resemblance,  however,  must  be  casual, 
as  Homer  flourished  long  before  the  period 
of  £;zekiel,  who  was  carried  captive  with  Je« 
hoiachin  about  A.  M.  S406. 

There  are  other  particulars  which  excite 
some  attention. 

Homer  speinks  of  two  urn»  on  the  floor  of 
Jove,  the  one  filled  with  evil  gifts,  the  other 
with  good,  which  having  mixed  he  distri* 
butes,  sometimes  dealing  out  the  evil,  some- 
times the  good  § ;  this  reminds  us  of  the  re- 

*  Comp.  Iliad,  lib.  vi.  r.  160.  et  seq.  with  Gen.  xxxix. 
7—20.  Comp.  also  Iliad,  lib.  tL  1.  168.  with  2  Kings  xxi.  8. ; 
see  also  lib.  x.  ▼.  442.  and  Gen,  xlii.  16. 

f  Lib.  xviU.         X  Ezek.  i.         $  Lib.  xxir.  1. 527— 5Sa 
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(>resentation  of  the  Ixxvih  Psalm :  ^^  For  in 
^  the  hand  of  the  Lord  there  is  a  cup,  and 
**  the  wine  is  red;  it  is  full  of  mixture,  and 
^*  he  poureth  out  of  the  same,  but  the  dregs 
**  thereof  all  the  wicked  of  the  earth  shall 
•*  wring  them  out  and  drink  tbcnv.*^ 

There  are  many  parts  in  Homer,  in  which 
he  brings  forward  his  heroes  as  approaching 
to  battle  with  a  threat,  similar  to  that  ex<* 
pressed  by  David  in  advancing  against  Go- 
liath :  **  Come  to  me,  and  I  will  give  thy 
*^  flesh  unto  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  to  the 
"  beasts  of  the  field  * ;"  this  language,  how- 
ever, was  general  and  customary. 

The  selection  of  persons  by  lot,  for  objects 
of  importance,  and  the  joining  of  prayers 
with  the  ceremony  usual  among  the  He- 
brews, appears  in  Homer  to  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Grecians -f-. 

The  sacred  imagery  of  weighing  the  cha* 
racter  and  fate  of  men  in  the  scales :}:,  is  to  be 
found  likewise  in  the!  Heathen  poet  §. 

*  1  Sam.  xvii.  44.  ei  Iliad,  lib.  vl.  1.  144.  et  passim. 
Comp.  also  Iliad,  lib.  xix.  v.  109 — 11.  and  Gen.  xlix.  10. 

t  Odyasey,  lib.  vii.  1. 170—177. 

t  Job  vi.  2.  xxxi.  6.  Psal.  Ixii.  9.  Dan.  v.  27. 

§  Vide  Iliad,  lib.  viii.  1.  69—72.  et  lib.  xxii.  1.  209. 
iEffchyluB  wrote  a  tragedy  on  the  Weighing  of  Souls,  in 
which  he  introduced  Thetis  and  Aurora  staiiding  on  either 
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The  representation  also  of  discomfiture, 
eflfected  by  thunder  and  storms  employed  by 
God,  which  is  made  in  the  Book  of  Sa* 
muel^9  and  in  the  Psaims*f*,  is  to  be  found 
ia  Homer  :{:• 

The  cos  torn  of  giving  gifts  and  dowry  to 
the  relations  of  the  person  sought  in  mar- 
riage, which  prevailed  amoAg  the  PtH 
triarebs^,  seems  to  have  continued  in  the 
time  of  Homer;  it  is  at  least  alluded  to 
by  Agamemnon. 

The  description  of  the  Syrens,  in  the  13tfa 
Book  of  the  Odyssey^  whose  song  was  deaths 
and  who  seduced  to  destruction  those,  wbo 
lingered  near  their  coast,  covered  with  the 
bones  of  those,  who  had  fallen  victims. to 
their  arts,  has  been  thought  to  bear  a  re- 
semblance to  the  representation  of*  Solomon, 
in  the  viith  and  ixth  chapters  of  Proverbs, 
in  which  the  young  roan,  void  of  under- 
standing, is  allured  to  destruction  by  the 
harlot,  not  knowing  that  the  dead  are  there, 

side  of  the  scales  of  Jove,  entreating  each  for  her  son  while 
they  fought.    See  Pope's  Homer,  note  on  L.  1. 88. 

♦  1  Sam.  vii.  10. 

+  Psalm  xviii.  13. 

:  Iliad,  lib.  viii.  1.76,77. 

^  Gen.  xxiv.  .53.  xxxiv.  12.  1  Sam.  xviii.  QB.  iliad» 
fib-ix.  1.146— 156. 
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sad  tkat  her  ^atats  are  ia  the  drpdv  of 
htA;  *ai  tht  takoititaKmi  «f  tke  |Miet  have 

pieacber* 

The  piiMgc^  in  windi  Pnam  c— pliini 
dut  tbsrp  grief  for  Hector  vo«U  bfiag  bim 
to  tbe  grsre^y  k  smuIw  to  that  in  which 
Jacob  teUb  Ut  mus,  ^  that  if  mwrhirf  Aoald 
*^  befid  Joiqih,  tfaej  vocdd  braig  down  his 
^  grey  hairs  with  sorrov  to  the  gn^^i**" 
Thetis  i^ieaks  of  her  son  as  a  plant  in  a  fruit* 
fid  soil;^;  and  the  Psahnist  compares  chil- 
dren to  ^  oii%'e  bfanches  ^"  both  employing 
figures  of  obrioos  analogy.  There  are  many 
other  passages  in  Homer  conta'ming  moral 
reflections,  images,  and  expressions,  which 
hare  a  general  resemblance  to  Scripture,  bat 
which  cannot  be  regarded  as  imitations  by 
the  Heathen  poet,  since  in  some  instances 
the  works  of  Homer  claim  a  superior  an- 
tiquity to  that  of  the  sacred  books  con* 
cerned,  and  in  general  they  may  be  con- 
sidered as  vague  and  casual  coincidences  (l* 

♦  Iliad,  lib.  xxii.  I.  425. 

+  Gen.  xlii.  38. 

I  Lib.  xviii.  L  57.  couip.  witb  Isaiah  liii.  2. 

j  Ptalm  cx&viii.  3. 

I  Iliad,  lib.  uiL  U  501 .  witb  Job  xxL  24.  and  Jaren. 


Enough,  however,  has  l)een  pro<h]ced  to 
render  it  not  improbable  that  Homer  had 
some  knowledge  of  many  particulars  men* 
tioned  in  Sc rip tu  re . 

It  is  not  unreasonable,  as  we  have  before 
observed,  to  suppose  that  translations  of  a 
part,  at  least,  of  the  inspired  books  into 
one  of  the  languages  of  the  East,  might 
have  been  made  before  the  time  of  Homer; 
but  if  it  were  not  so,  the  principles  of  the 
patriarchal  faith,  and  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  patriarchal  limes,  established 
under  the  operation  of  permanent  circum- 
stances, were  marked  by  such  characteristic 
features,  that  they  must  have  preserved  a 
strong  hold  on  the  imaginations  of  men. 

The  works  of  Homer  at  least  bear  an  in- 
direct testimony  to  revelation.  'J'he  absur-* 
dities,  which  were  discovered  under  the  theo- 
logy of  the  heathens,  however  mixed  with  oc- 
casional truth,  afforded  subject  of  triumph  to 

xzxL  I4b  Iliad,  lib.  xxi.  1.  464 — 7*  with  Isaiah  vi.  13;  see 
also  Ezek.  xvii.  9.  and  Ecclus.  xiv.  IS.  Iliad,  lib.  xxii.  1. 63, 
64.  with  Isaiah  xiii.  16.  and  Hosea  xiii.  16..  and  Psalm 
cxxxvii.  9.  Odjss.  lib.  iii.  v.  147.  with  Numb,  xxiii.  19. 
niad,  lib.  vii.  v.  81 — 83.  with  Numb.  xxxi.  50;  see  also 
i^neid,  lib.  vii.  v.  183.  Iliad,  lib.  xvi.  v.  191.  with  Deut.  i.  31. 
Uiad,  lib.  i.  v.  63.  with  Numb.  xii.  6 ;  see  Bogan.  Homerus, 
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the  ChristttiQ  writers^  who  exposed  the  vanity 
of  the  Pkgan  superstition  before  its  lingering 
influence  was  dispersed.  Every  record  of 
the  belief  of  those,  who  lived  in  the  days  of 
ignorance,  presents  a  tribute  to  revelation, 
as  the  night,  by  its  shades,  contrasts  with, 
and  certifies  the  day. 

Homer  is  to  be  admired  for  the  variety, 
discrimination  and  consistency  of  his  cha- 
racters. His  style  exhibits  much  resem- 
blance to  that  of  Scripture,  by  its  simpUcity 
and  grandeur ;  it  abounds  in  animated 
figures  and  descriptive  imagery;  his  living 
words  speak  the  inspiration  of  one,  whose  lips 
seem  to  be  touched  with  hallowed  fire ;  and 
he  was  not  without  some  reason  supposed  to 
speak  the  language  of  the  gods  to  man. 

The  Hymns  do  not  contain  any  thing  with 
which  we  are  concerned. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


On  Orpheusy  and  the  Orphic  Verses. 


TuE  accounts  of  Orpheus  are  so  varioust 
and  so  much  of  &ble  is  intermixed  with  the 
reports  of  his  life,  that  many,  witb  Aristotle^ 
iiave  been  disposed  to  doubt,  whether  there 
was  ever  any  real  poet  of  that  name,  and^ 
indeed,  have  imagined,  that  it  is  only  a  ge- 
neral title  for  a  learned  man,  being  derived, 
as  they  suppose,  from  the  Arabic  or  Phoe- 
nician word  Arifa,  or  Ariph,  which  signifies 
the  Erudite. 

Not  disputing  his  claims,  however,  to  be 
regarded  as  a  real  personage  and  the  son  of 
iBgeua,  we  may  consider  him  as  having  flou- 
rished in  Thrace,  and  as  having  introduced 
some  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  systems  of 
theology  into  Greece;  many  writers  represent 
him  to  have  lived  before  the  Trojad  war,  and 

£  2 
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to  have  borne  a  part  in  the  Argonautic  ex- 
pedition *  ;  but  Herodotus,  whose  judgment 
must  have  great  weight,  was,  we  have  seen, 
oF  a  different  opinion  -f- ;  and  if  we  sub- 
scribe to  this  authority,  we  must  suppose 
Clement  of  Alexandria  to  have  been  mis- 
taken when  he  asserted  that  Homer  *  had 
transcribed  some  things  from  the  poems  of 
Orpheus,  and  interwoven  them  with  his  own 
works  J, 

Orpheus  is  mentioned  by  Pausanias  and 
Diodorus,  as  a  man  distinguished  for  his  ex- 
traordinary talents,  and  for  his  civil  and  mili- 
tary services.  Different  cities  appear  to  have 
contended  for  the  honour  of  his  birth*  Apol- 
lodorus  states,  that  he  was  buried  at  Pieria, 
in  Macedonia,  and  the  reputation  which  he 
had  estabhshed  by  his  poetry  was  so  consi- 
derable, that  his  lyre  was  said  to  have  been 
dedicated  by  the  Lesbians  to  Apollo,  and  to 
ha^e  become  a  constellation. 
*  It  was  probably  from  the  character  of  the 
writings  of  Orpheus,  that  Thrace  was  regarded 
M  a  country  from  which  religious  inibrma* 
tiou  had  been  drawn.     Pherecydes,  a  very 

•  Clem.  Alex.  Stronu  lib.  i,  c.  14S.  p.  397.    - 

-f  Lib.  ii.  c.  53.    • 

I  ViTom.  lib.  vi.  c.  263.  266.  p.  738.  751. 
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aocient  Athenian,  is  reported  by  Suidcis^rio 
have  made  a  colleclioa  of  iiis  works  ^, 

The  poem  of  the  Argonauts^  uhich  xlc- 
scribes  the  expedition^  in  which  Oq)heiis  is 
related  to  haie  borne  his  part  wiih  Hercules 
and  other  heroes;  and  the  iiymns  uiiich  are 
ascribed  to  Orpheus^,  are  represented  by- 
Stobaeus  to  have  been  composed  by  Onoma* 
critust  or  Pythagoras ;  and  even  the  (Jrphic 
verses,  which  are  cited  by  Justin  and  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria,  are  considered  by  many 
writers  as  forgeries,  as  works  of  popular  esli* 
matioD  cited  by  the  Fathers  for  the  purposes 
which  they  might  answer,  but  without  design 
to  establish  their  credit ;{:;  other  writers  con* 
sider  these  works  as  the  production  of  Cer- 
cops,  the  Pythagorean,  though  they  contaip 
possibly  some  of  the  opinions  of  Orpheus. 

If  we  are  to  form  our  opinion  of  Orpheus 
from  a  collective  view  of  uhat  is  quoted  of 
him  by  ancient  writers,  and  without  attempt- 
ing to  discriminate  what  is  genuine  from 
what  is  spurious,  we  may  look  to  him  as 
having  di^covered  and  published  5pme  inti- 
mations of  revealed  truth,  amidst  the  delu- 

*  Vid.  Fabric,  in  Orph.  et  £urip.  in  Rhea.  lib.  943. 

t  Lactaot.  defalslk  Religione^  lib.  ir.  c.^.  13* 

X  Jortin's  licmarks  upon  Eccles.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  300j  SCU. 
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sions  of  polytheism.  %Tust  sentiments  lire  to 
be  found  in  the  fragments  which  are  pre- 
tervedy  and  indications  of  his  knowledge  ap- 
pear in  the  fables  recorded  of  him. 

Thus,  for  instance,  it  is  related,  that  be 
found  out  expiations  for  sin,  and  shewed  how 
$he  divine  wrath  might  be  appeased  ;  disco- 
veries which  possibly  might- have  some  re- 
ference to  the  revealed  doctrine  of  propi- 
tiation*. He  was  charged  with  disclosing 
mysteries;  and  as  his  doctrines  were  pro- 
bably much  misconceived  by  the  vulgar,  it 
is  not  impossible  that  the  tales  of  his  having 
obtained  the  release  of  Eurvdice  from  hell, 
and  of  his  being  torn  in  pieces  by  women, 
might  bear  allusion  to  the  opinions  which  he 
divulged. 

The  instructions  which  he  communicated, 
if  they  explained  only  the  Egyptian  hiero* 
glyphics,  could  have  contained  but  little  to 
enlighten  his  countrymen,  since  these  were 
the  rude  inventions  of  a  people  not  much 
advanced  in  real  knowledge ;  and  they  pro- 
bably gave  rise  to  much  superstilicMi  and 
idolatry  -f-. 

•  Vide  Fabrkhmi.    Fnimk  Itb.  iz.  p.  586. 
t  See  ManhiBi't  Canon.  Chrmi.  S8,  and  AnU  Um?.  Hkt. 
^paL  i.  p.  ttSb 
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Some  principles  of  tb^  patriarchal  &itli 
had,  however^  spread  und  been  preserved  in 
the  traditions  of  Egypt,  and  though  there 
was  darkness  in  the  houses  of  the  Egyptians, 
some  divine  knowledge  had  been  occasion- 
ally  imparted  to  the  Israelites  when  abiding 
among  tbem»  glimmerings  of  which  continued  • 
perhaps  to  shine  long  after  tl>e  sun  of  re\'ela<- 
tion  had  set  in  their  country  with  the  depar- 
ture of  the  chosen  people  of  God. 

Plato  mentions  the  hymns  of  Orpheus*, 
and  Suidas  speaks  of  t)is  discourses  concern* 
ing  the  knowledge  of  God«  In  some  lines 
preserved  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Or- 
pheus describes  the  Creator  of  the  world 
as  one  perfect  Being,  by  whom  alone  all 
things  were  made-f-,  or  from  whom  they 
sprong,  and  by  whose  presence  all  things 
are  governed,  whom  no  mortal  has  seen,  and 
who  sees  all  men.  He  is  reported  to  have 
said  at  his  death  that  there  is  but  one  God  X I 
and  he  affirmed,  that  all  things  arose  from 

*  De  Legib.  Suidai  Voce  Orpheus,  John  Malala  Chrono- 
gripb.  p.  89»  90.    Cedren.  Hif  t.  Compend.  p.  46.  Jackaon. 

ClUOIl.  p.    16a 

Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  lib.  ▼.  c.  S50*  p«  69S.     Eueeb.  Pr«p. 
Evmi.  lib.  zii.  c.  12, 13. 
I  TbeophU.  ad  Autolyc  lib.  iii. 
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Water  ^.  He  distributed,  however,  a  multi- 
plicity of  subordinate  diirinities  throogh  the 
universe  as  appears  from  a  cosmogony  ascribed 
to  him  by  Timotheos.  There  are  other  par- 
ticolars  consistent  with  the  Mosaic  account  of 
the  creation,  and  which  seem  borrowed  from 
thePhcBnician  theology,  representing  the  crea- 
tion of  all  things  from  a  dark  chaos,  which 
was  illuminated  by  the  Supreme  Being, 
called  Wisdom  and  the  Giver  of  Life. 

Clement,  of  Alexandria,  and  £usebius 
have  preserved  some  Orphic  verses,  which 
seem  evidently  to  apply  to  Moses,  who  is 
styled  the  "  Water-born-f-;  and  to  Abra* 
ham,  who  is  called  the  ^^  Only-begotten  ;*' 
in  reference,  probably,  to  what  is  said  in 
Isaiah,  ^^  for  1  called  him  alone,  and  blessed 
•♦  him  J/'  These  verses,^  however,  are  con- 
sidered as  spurious  by  Cudworth.  In  another 
place,  Orpheus  attests  the  divine  voice,  or 
word  utterM  by  the  Father,  when  he  esta- 
blished the  world  §.  We  may  attribute  too 
much  or  too  little  to  these  passages  ;  but  let 
their  authority  or  their  importance  be  what 

•  Sep  Athcnae.  38.  &  Pindar  Ode  UU 

t  t.#^cyi;i;.  CudwLTtb,  Book  i.  c.  ♦•  p.  300, 
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it  may,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  undervaloe 
the  broken  characters  of  resiote  antiquitys 
or  to  consider  all  that  the  Fathers  have 
transtnitted  to  us,  as  the  result  of  credu- 
lity, and  all  the  doubtful  works  which  they 
luve  bequeathed  to  us,  as  necessarily  spu<* 
rioos»    .  .     ' 

Stidl  adhering  to  the  rule  of  Cudworth^ 
howei'ier,  who  insists  only  upon  thosQ  pasr 
sages  which  are  attested  by  Heathen  writers, 
we  may  refer  to  another  extract  from  Orpheus, 
which  is  mentioned  by  Proclus  upon  Timseus, 
in  which  the  universe,  whatsoever  hath  be^o, 
is,  or  shall  be,  is  said  to  have  been  all  coo* 
tained  in  the  fecundity  of  Jove,  one  self*origi* 
Dated  deity.  Cudworth  states,  that  Proclus 
understood  this  of  ^^  the  idea  of  all  things 
**  being  in  God,  before  the  world  was  pro- 
**  duced  */'  The  learned  writer  also  quotes 
other  passages  of  similar  authority,  and  to 
the  same  ef&ct,  tending  to  sheW^hat  in  the 
Orphic  theology,  though  there  were  many 
gods  and  goddesses,  there  was  one  origiQai 
supreme  deity  above  them  ail;  and  the  opi-> 
nion  of  Orpheus  seems  to  have  corresponded 
upon  the  subject  of  the  divine  nature  with 

*  Cud>Torths  Intellect.  i>yst.  b.  i.  c.  4. 
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that  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  to  whom, 
probaUjy  it  was  derived  from  him. 

Some  of  the  works  of  Orpheus  were  at- 
tributed to  Pythagoras.  The  m^  X«}«c» 
ifbicb  is  mentioned  by  Hierocles  in  his 
Cofnmentary  on  the  verses  of  Pythagoras, 
was  a  different  work  from  that  under  the 
same  title,  supposed  to  have  been  written 
by  Orpheus,  which  was  a  rhapsodical  pro- 
duction. 

There  is  a  Greek  poem  still  extant,  which 
is  mentione(l  by  Stobaeus  as  the  work  of 
Orpheus  or  Onomacritus  *,  and  is  by  some 
thought  to  have  been  composed  as  far  back 
as  the  Trojan  war.  It  was  published  by 
Aldus  in  15179  and  by  H.  Stephens  in  1566. 
l%eodomantes,  whom  some  imagine  to  have 
been  the  son  of  Priam,  is  introduced  in  this 
work  as  discoursing  with  Orpheus  on  the 
physical  and  theurgical  virtues  of  stones. 
The  learnea  Tyrwhitt  +,  however,  by  whom 
the  poem  was  republished  in  1781,  denies 
that  it  can  be  considered  as  the  work  of 
Orpheus,  or  that  Theodomantes  the  interlo- 
cutor in  it,  can  be  regarded  as  the  son  of 

*  Grot.  Excerpt,  a  Stobaei.  Florileg.  p.  27.  23.  129.  et 
Fabric,  in  Orph.  Fragm. 
t  Vide  Fraefkt  et  Not.  ad  Poema  Oi^i  A«Oi#f . 
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Priam ;  and  he  supposes  it  to  have  been  a 
iromposition  after  the  time  of  Constantine  by 
some  Asiatic  writer,  vho  wished  to  support 
the  declining  cause  of  paganism  by  those  m»- 
gical  and  superstitious  opinions.  Bocbart  sup* 
poses  St.  Paul  to  allude  to  a  passage  in  one 
of  the  preliminary  discourses  of  this  work|  in 
which  is  a  fine  eulogium  upon  wisdom  *. 

•  Ephas.  ri.  16. 
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CHAP.  V. 


Musmjts. 


MusjEUS,  who  is  faintly  discerned  in 
the  mists  of  remote  and  doubtful  antiquity, 
is  sometimes  represented  as  the  disciple  or 
son,  as  be  is  called,  of  Orpheus*,  and  some- 
times as  a  contemporary  of,  or  more  ancient 
than,  Linus.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
son  or  grandson  of  Eumolpus  the  Second, 
and  to  have  been  born  at  Athens;  as  some 
contend,  before  the  time  of  Homer,  who,  as 
well  as  Hesiod,  is  represented  by  Clement 
of  Alexandria  to  have  borrowed  from  him  : 
and  from  respect  to  this  supposed  antiquity, 
or  perhaps  from  regard  to  his  religious  cha- 
racter, being  considered  as  a  prophet,  he  was 
first  addressed  by  the  Sibyl  who  attended 

*  Lib.  X.  7.  p.  813.     Pausanias  speaks  of  him  as  a  son  of 
Antiophemusi  lib.  x.  c.  IS.  p.  82S.  Edit.  Lips. 
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JEneM  to  the  Elysian  Fields*.  He  is  "in 
general  described  to  have  been  a  prophet •!•• 

The  writings  of  Musaeus,  as  well  as  those 
of  Linus,  except  a  few  scattered  linesi  have 
perished.  Aristophanes,  in  his  play  of  the 
Frogs,  speaks  of  a  production  by  him,  en^ 
titled  Oracles:};,  and  the  Scholiast  upon  the 
passage  states  that  he  is  called  by  Sophocleia 
a  soothsayer,  and  that  he  composed  a  work 
on  dissolutions  §,  (or  remissions)  expiations  jj, 
and  purifications^. 

This  work  and  an  hymn  to  Ceires  are  men- 
tioned by  Pausanias  **.  Herodotu.s  informs 
us  ttiat  Onomacritus  published  oracular  re- 
sponses of  Musasus-f^.  Fabricius  enume- 
rates other  works,  of  which  Musaeus  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  the  author,  but  whicfa^ 
whether,  genuine,  or  not,  are  lost. 

^  Strom.  lib.  vi.  c.  963.  p.  738.     Iliad,  lib.  M.  r.  146; 

Pausan.  lib.  z.  c.  9.  p.  820.  Hesrod.  lib.  vA.  c.  96.  ^neid. 
lib.  vL  V.  667. 

t  Herod,  lib.  viii.  c.  96.  Strabo.  lib.  xvi. 

(jf  llMftPitmtif.    Abaolutiont  from  crimes. 

n  TiAfTai.    Religious  mysteries,  probably  die  Eleusiniao. 

IT  Kado^jAoi. 

**  See  Pausan.  lib.  iv.  c  1.  p.  1281. 
tt  Lib.>iL  c.  6. 
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It  wfts  a  later  Musaeu^  who  wrote  the 
Lives  of  Hero  and  Leander,  though  Scaliger 
attributed  the  work  to  the  former  *. 

Laertittt  iDformn  us,  that  Museetis  (others 
say  linus)  thought  that  all  things  sprang  from 
ene,  and  were  to  be  resolved  again  into  one  ^f*. 

The  poetry  of  the  ancients  expressed  the 
theology  of  their  times,  and  Musesus  in  this 
passage,  alluded  probably  to  the  Egyptian 
notion,  that  there  is  but  oiie  infinite  nature, 
and  that  the  various  forms  and  diver^ties  of 
mind,  whicb  are  to  be  found  in  the  universe, 
are  only  different  representations  of  that  na  • 
ture,  produced  and  renovated  with  self-ori* 
ginating  powers,  under  an  endless  variety 
and  by  unceasing  changes.  The  Divine  nar 
tnre  was  supposed  to  unfold  itself  by  percep- 
tible images  to  the  senses  of  men,  who  erro- 
neously circumscribe  what  is  unbounded,  by 
these  definite  figures,  which  express  only  par- 
tial descriptions  of  what  is  universal. 

This  notion,  which  spread  itself  with  the 
diffusion  of  other  Egyptian  doctrines,  ap- 
pears in  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  and 


•  Vit.  Philos.  lib.  v.  p.  49*. 
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was  fancifully  embodied  by  the  poets  aiuler 
the  repreaentation  of  Proteus  *f  who  eluded 
the  grasp  of  men  by  assuming  a  multiform 
change  of  appearance. 

Gravina  has  well  observed,  that  though 
this  doctrine^  which  tarns  the  Creator  into 
the  creature,  be  monstrous  and  absurd,  yet 
it  originated  in  a  perversion  of  Hebrew 
doctrines  which  were  true,  and  which  affirmed 
that  God  was  the  author,  and  cause,  but 
not  the  substance,  front  which  all  things 
were  created.  Those  who  were  enlightened 
by  Revelation,  were  instructed  to  believe 
that  God  created  the  earth  from  that  which 
was  **  without  form  and  void/'  The  heathens, 
however,  not  aware  that  every  thing  was 
created  out  of  nothing,  conceived  that  he 
drew  the  materials  of  the  universe  which  he 
framed,  from  himself.  Hence  they  fancied 
that  the  Divine  nature  was  divided  into  dif- 
ferent forms  ;  and  they  worshipped,  as  they 
thought,  the  more  excellent  portions  of  it  in 
the  heaven^  bodies,  or  in  the  persons  of 
wise  and  distinguished  men  :  thus  converting 
"  the   glory  of  the  incorruptible  God  into 

*  Vide  (iravina  de  UDirersa  fapientia,  p.  2S. 
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^  an  inmge  made  like  to  corraptible  man, 
^  and  to  birds  and  four-footed  beasts  and 
^  creeping  things,''  changing  **  the  truth  of 
^  God  into  a  lie/'  and  worshipping  and 
sendng  **  the  creature  more"  **  than  the 
^  Creator,  who  is  blessed  for  ever  */' 

Clement  of  Alexandiia  cites  some  lines  of 
Mussus,  in  which  the  falling  and  renewal 
o{  leaves  is  compared  to  the  succession  of  the 
generations  of  man,  and  which  he  supposes 
Homer  to  have  copied  -f-. 

*  Bom.  i.  2S»-269  et  Gravina  de   unrrersa   sapientia, 
p.  29. 

f  il^ymSrtii.    Strom,  lib.  ti.  p.  738.  et  Iliad,  lib.  rt. 
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CHAR  VI. 


Pythagoras. 


TuBRB  have  been  many  disputes  cou* 
cerning  the  period  of  Pythagoras;  and 
Bishop  Lloyd,  Bentley,  and  Dodwell,  have 
controverted  the  point  with  much  learning. 
The  best  supported  opinion  seems  to  be, 
that  he  was  born  at  Samos  about  568  years 
before  Christ,  or  earlier,  his  father  having 
settled  in  that  island,  it  was  said,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  direction  of  the  oracle  of 
Delphi,  which  predicted  in  the  birth  of  Py- 
thagoras many  blessings  to  mankind.  Having 
been  educated  at  Samos  he  travelled  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years^  conversing  with 
Pherecydes,  Thales,  and  other  sages,  and 
reading  the  hieroglyphical  pillars  of  Hermes 
in  Egypt,  where  he  submitted  to  circumci- 
sion,   in   order   to   obtain   an  acquaintance 

VOL.  II.  p 
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with  the  religious  mysteries  of  that  country  *. 
He  visited  Crete  and  Sparta^  having  in- 
structed himself  in  his  different  travels  in  the 
lawsof  Zoroastres*!*,  Minos,  and  Lvcurgus. 

This  great  man^  who  wf  s  distinguished  for 
his  wisdom  and  for  his  exertions  in  favour  of 
the  Uberties  and  moral  interests  of  men,  is 
j*aid  by  Plutarch,  never  to  have  written  any 
thing;  others,  however,  represent  him  to  have 
composed  many  works  in  physics  and  ethics, 
which  have  perished. 

His  followers  ascribed  many  productions  to 
him,  pctrticularly  thr^e  works  mentioned  by 
Diogenes  liaertius ;{;,  which,  though  pub- 
lished under  his  name  §,  had  little  claim  to 
be  considered  as  genuine,  and  are  now  lost. 
Jn  the  time  of  Josepbus  no  undisputed  mo- 
nument of  his  genius  existed. 

The  golden  verses  which  go  under  the 
name  of  Pythagoras  may,  perhaps,  be  consi- 
dered as  expressing  his  doctrines  and  opi- 
nions, and  the  received  accounts  of  the  te- 

*  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  lib.  i.  e«  15.  p.  S54w  Theodor.  Tlie. 
lapeut.  Laerdut  de  Vit.  Philos.  lib.  viii.  Selden  de  Jure  Nut. 
et  Gent.  lib.  i.  c.  2.  p.  83. 

t  Selden  de  Dib  Syris  Syntag.  2.  p.  322.  vol.  ii.  Edit^ 
Lend.  1706. 

I  Dodwelt  on  the  Age  of  Pythagoras. 

f  Laertiua,  lib.  viii»  c.  15. 
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hets  professed  by  his  fWlowers,  wlio  flou- 
rished as  a  sect  till  the  end  of  ihe  reign  of 
Alexander.  W^  may  observe,  that  he  seems 
to  have  maintained  the  unity  of  God  as  the 
mind  and  life  of  the  world  *,  that  the  world 
had  a  beginning,  and  was  mude  by  God  -f* 
the  principle  of  all  things  ;  and  that  the  soul 
was  immortal,  and  a  part  of  the  divine  sub- 
stance ^. 

Some  have  conceived  from  the  first  line 
in  tbe  golden  verses  that  he  was  a  Polytheist, 
exhorting  men  to  worship  the  immortal  gods, 
as  was  enjoined  by  law.  In  truth,  however, 
it  should  seem,  that  the  great  men  of  anti- 
quity inculcated  a  respect  to  the  religion  of 
their  country,  upon  a  principle  of  civil,  as 
well  as  religious  duty ;  paying  a  reverence  to 
the  deities  whose  worship  and  service  were 
established,  and  deeming  this,  compatible 
with  the  indulgence  of  their  own  speculative 
opinions,  which  they  wrapped  up  in  mystery, 
when  likely  to  ofllend  or  mislead  the  general 
classes  of  society. 

•  Clem.  Alex.  Cohort  ad  Gent«  c.  21.  p.  62.    JubUii 
Cohort,  ed  Grec.  p.  S4f,  85.    Cyril  cont.  jQlkm,  lib.  i. 

p.  30. 
t  Cudworthy  p.  394. 
]:  Universal  History,  vol.  i.  p.  26. 
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Judging  from  tbe  collection  of  verses  which 
we  possess,  we  may  suppose  Pythagoras  to 
have  acknowledged  one  superior  and  uni- 
versal Godt  since  they  contain  a  prayer  in 
which  Jove  is  apparently  addressed  as  su- 
preme, and  entreated  either  to  release  mor- 
tals from  evil,  or  to  shew  to  what  deity  they 
all  should  direct  their  prayers. 

Pherecydes,  of  Scy ros,  from  whom  Pytha- 
goras sought  instruction,  appears  to  have  be- 
lieved the  existence  of  three  eternal  beings, 
Jupiter,  Time,  and  the  Earth  *. 

Pythagoras  is  supposed  to  have  intro- 
duced into  Greece  the  doctrine  of  the  three 
hypostases  of  the  Trinity.  He  had  also  a 
notion  more  mystical  and  peculiar  *f-,  repre- 
senting God  as  a  monad  and  a  dyad  ;  and  he 
sometimes  treated  of  the  Divine  Nature 
under  the  term  of  a  Tetrad  or  Tetractys  J. 
This  is  described  in  the  golden  verses  as  the 
fountain  of  perennial  nature  §,  and  by  Hiero- 
cles,  as  the  maker  of  all  things,  the  intelligent 
God  ;  from  which  some  imagine,  that  it  was 


*  Diog.  Laert.  and  Pherecyd.  p.  76. 
i  Pluterch  de  Placit,  Philosoph.  lib.  i.  c.  7.  and  Cud. 
b.  i.  c.  4. 
X  Burnet'f  Archeol.  lib.i,  p.  154. 
^  Lines  xWiu  xlviii. 
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designed  to  express  the  Tetragrammatorii  or 
Hebrew  name  of  Jehovah  *• 

In  considering  the  Divine  nature  under 
two  existing  and  eternal  principles,  a  monad 
or  Qoity,  and  a  dyad  or  duality,  be  repre- 
sents the  former  as  an  active  power  expressive 
of  intelligence  or  mind  ;  the  latter  is  some- 
times interpreted  a  d^mon  or  evil  principle, 
actuating  matter  or  the  vbible  world,  and 
sometimes  considered  as  a  passive  principle 
or  matter  itself;  notions  followed  up  by 
Plato,  Anaxagoras,  Archelaus,  and  other 
writers. 

Aiistobiilus,  an  Egyptian  Jew,  who  lived 
in  tbe  time  of  Ptolemy  Philometer,  affirms, 
that  Pythagoras  transferred  many  things 
from  the  discipline  of  the  Jews  into  his  own 
institutions;  an  account  confirmed  by  Her- 
mipposy  a  Pagan  author,  who  wrote  his  life. 
Joaephus  -f ,  Porphyry,  and  others^  represent 
him  to  have  conversed  with  the  Hebrews^ 
and  to  bave  eagerly  borrowed  from  their 
writings.  Tbe  remark,  therefore^  of  Lac- 
bmtittsij;,  who  expresses  his  surprise  that  Py- 
thagoras and  Plato  did  not  directly  apply 

•  Cadv«1i^  p.  576.    Sddcn  de  Dik  Sjrrii. 

t  CflHt.  Apioo,  H»«  L 

t  Dc  Vcn  fiiipirwl  H».  hr.  c  2. 
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for  information  to  the  Jewsp  but  rather  bad- 
recourse  to  Egypt  aoU  Persiat  was  ^uber 
ipcorr^cti  or  mp^t  be  received  with  g^eat 
c|ualiiiQ3tion^  a3  importing  only  t^i^t  %hi^y 
did  not  visit  Judea.  With  respect  to  Pytlpap 
goras,  even  this  cannot  be  ada>ittedj.  siace 
he  is  reported  to  have  been  if)  that  cpuntry^ 
and  even  to.  have  stayed  some  time  on  Mount 
Carmel :  and  he  is  supposed  to  Lave  bean 
carried  captive  to  Babylon  by  CambysfsSs  *, 
or,  as  others  assert,  at  an  earlier  pejpipd^ 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  -f* ;  having  possessed 
sufficient  opportunities  of  obtaining  dv* 
reedy:]:  or  indirectly  an  acquaintance . with 
precepts  of  sacred  instruction,  conversing^  89 
some  suppose  with  Zoroastres  or  his  disciple^ 
or  as  others  contend,  in  agreement  with  their 
systems  of  chronology,  with  Daniel  or  Eze* 
kiel ;  the  latter  of  whom  is  conceived  to  have 
been  Zabratus^  who  is  mentioned  as.  the 
preceptor  of  Pythagoras. §^     The  Pythagoric 

*  JambJIcui  in  Vit.  Pythag.  c.  4,  et  Porphyry  in  Vit. 
Pythi^. 

f  Diog.  Ltert^  Porp^n  et  Prid.  p,  1.  b;  it* 

X  Ambrose  in  Paalm  cxviii.  Tom.  L  p.  dSS.  EdiU  Par. 
Origen  cont.  Celsiu,  lib.  i.  Clemens.  Alexan.  Strom.  lib.  i. 
c.  143.  p.  397. 

^  Selden  de  Jur.  Nat.  et  Gent.  lib.  i.  c.  2.  p.  85 — 8. 
Gales'  Court  of  the  Gentiles,  b»  i.  c.  2.  Vos$iu«de*Sect. 
Philosoph.  c.  6.  §  6.    Prid.  Con.  p.  1.  b.  iv. 
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mmbers  are  supposed  (o  correspond  ivith, 
and  hai^e  reference  to  the  days  of  creation. 

Many  of  the  golden  veraes  are  evidently 
transcripts  of  the  Mosaic  precepts,  particu- 
larly tb6  prohibitioiiis  against  graven  images  *t 
and  tbefty  and  the  injunctions  before  men- 
tioned in  this  work-f*-      The  seutentiouisi  say-- 
ings   of  Pythagoras,  were  repeaited   by  his 
followers,  as  the  symbols  of  his  party.     The 
religious  and  moral  principles  which  he  in- 
troduced into  Greece  and  Italy,  improved 
the  ethics,  as   his   philosophical  discoveiies 
advanced   the  physical  knowledge  of  those 
countries  ;|; ;    his  opinions  formed  the  basis 
of  the  Italic  philosophy ;  the  golden  verse? 
have  been  much  admired^     John  Aurispa^ 
who    first    translated    the    conimehtary   of 
Hierocles  upon  them  into  Latin,  professes  at 
the  age  of  eighty,  to  have  read  nothing  in 
Latin  or  Greek  from  which  he  had  derived 
more  profit.     The  instructions  contained  in 
them,  particularly  that,  in  which  he  directs  us 


*  If  IdwIcAii^  tiwHa  OiS  ^«  wifif((U9»  Dioges.  Laert. 
Kb.  Tin.  Segm.  17.  Exod.  xx.  4.  MHan.  lib.  iv.  Porphyry 
Hortat.  ad  Philan. 

f  Vide  c.  Tiii. 

:  Jnttin  Martyr  Dialog.  Clem.  Alex.  Pcdag.  lib.  ii.  v;^  1. 
h  170.    Eiueb.  prep.  Evai^.  lib.  fx,  c.  6,  % 
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never  to  resign  ourselves  to  sleep  till  we  h^ve 
thrice  reviewed  the  actions  of  the  day,  de- 
serve the  attention  of  the  Christian. 

The  light  oftruth,  which  occasionally  breaks 
forth  amidst  all  the  heathen  systems,  seems 
to  be  shed  from  some  celestial  source  amidst 
surrounding  shades,  but  it  does  not  lead  to 
a  full  and  distinct  apprehension  of  objects. 
Theophylact  says,  that  Pythagoras  did  not 
acknowledge  a  Providence;  but  there  are 
passages  ascribed  to  him  which  speak  of  the 
intuitive  and  omnipotent  power  of  the  Deity. 
It  is  probable,  that  with  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  he  believed  its  pre-existence  *^  and 
future  transmigration  into  other  bodies. 
The  doctrines  of  transmigration  were^  pos- 
sibly designed  to  inculcate  a  regard  to  the 
brute  creation,  and  to  excite  a  feeling  for 
them  subservient  to  benevolence. 

Lucian,  in  his  sale  of  lives,  introduces  Py- 
thagoras, as  talking  of  beginning  to  purge 
the  soul,  and  of  washing  it  from  iu  pol- 
lutions -f*. 

♦  Euieb.  pracp,  Eyang.  lib.  xiii.  c  13.  p.  674. 
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CHAP.  VII. 


jEsop. 


^sop  died  in  the  50th  Olympiad,  aboat 
560  or  570  years  before  Christ.    'He  was 
by  birth  a  Phrygian,  and  appears  to  have* 
been  sold  as  a  slave  at  Athens,  where  he  had ' 
some  opporttfhities  of  cultivating  his  talents 
by  the  aid  of  the  masters  whom  he  served. 

Having  been  enfranchised  by  Idmon  or : 
ladmon,  and  established  some  reputation,  he : 
was  engaged  in  the  service  of  Craesus  king  of  * 
Lydia ;  he  lost  his  life  in  the  execution  of  a 
commission  with  which  he  was  entrusted  by 
that  monarch,  being   slain  at  Delphi,   for 
having  in  consequence    of  a    dispute  with 
the  Delphians,  satirized  their  conduct  and 
sent  back  some  money  to  Craesus  which  the ' 
king  had  employed  him  to  distribute  among 
them. 

The  Grecian  philosophy  which  took  its  rise 
in  lower  Asia,  about  the  time  of  ^sop,  flou- 
rished greatly  under  the  auspices  of  Thales,* 
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FiUacas  K^  Perisuidcr,  Soloo,  and  other 

MgCS. 

Sjwp  conspired  most  eselbny  with  the 
views  of  these  great  men :  hb  mode  of  in- 
straction  bj  fiibles  was  particularly  adapted 
to  the  improvement  of  rode  and  uncivilized 
ages,  and  was  free  from  the  loose  and  se- 
daclire  allarements  of  the  Heathen  my- 
thok^. 

iEsop  has  beed  geoeraUy  represented  as 
the  inventor  c^  this  qiedes  of  compontiony 
hot  Qointiiian  ^  supposes  it  to  have  been 
first  discovered  by  Hesiod.  We  have  an 
account^  however,  of  an  apologoe  in  Scrip- 
ture, which  has  pretensions  to  a  higher  an- 
tiquity than  Hesiod,  if  we  place  him  in  the 
remotest  sra  to  which  he  has  been  as- 
s^ned ;  the  fable,  which  Jotham  related  to 
the  men  of  Shechem-f*,  having  been  com- 
posed probkbiy  before  the  time  of  Samuel, 
the  reptfled  author  of  the  Book  of  Judges, 
wiio  WW  bora,  A.  M.  2868.  The  Heathens 
highly  approvied  the  fables  of  iBsop,  Socrates 
turned  them  into  verse;};,  and  Pb^sdrus  pro- 

*  De  Inttit,  Orat.  lib.  i.  c  9.  lib.  r.  c.  11. 
f  Judges  ix.    Sec  also  2  Kihgs  xiy.  d. 

X   MidaS'  ill    l^^etr.     Plutai^  vnrc  m    ifoy,  p.  ^6.  Edit. 

Wyttenbath.  Plato  PhsnU  p.  60.    Alcihiiid.  t>.  163.  Edit. 

Serran. 
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duoed  a  work  in  imitution  of  tlu^m.  Livius^ 
Aodronlcusi  however,  who  )iv($d  about  the 
time  of  thd  second  Punic  war»  had  before 
written  fables  at  Rqme.  Diogenes  relatea 
that  Msoj^  b€»ng  asked  by  Chilo,  one  of  tlie 
seven  sages^what  God  wa»  doing,,  anawered,. 
making  the  lofty  km,  and  die  kiw  lofty  *• 

Nefeletus  first  published aicompleta  eoUocti 
tion  of  Fables  under  the  name  of  Maop^f ta^ 
the  Palatine  library,  alphabetically  arranged^ 
to  the  number  of  ods  hundred  and.  tlnily-*sixf^ 
with  a  latin  translation :  another  caUeetfoi^/ 
conlBining  a  hundred  and  forty-nine,  was 
pmledat  Venice  by  Aldus^Manlit«u«|.iil<ld05, 
bat  it  has  been  questioned  whether  tMter  of 
these  collections  contains  the  genuine  fabks 
of  .^op  as  originally  composed  by  him,  or 
whether,  indeed,  any  of  the  subsequent 
editions,  which  have  been  published  with 
encreasing  number  of  fables,  exhibit  his 
authentic  productions.  Some  have  even 
disputed  the  existence  of  ^sop,  and  others, 
from  a  supposed  similitude  of  names,  have 
confounded  him  with  Asaph,  a  prophet,  con- 

*  Vid.  Hesiod.  Xenoph.  JLXKnff  lib.  ▼!.  Platon.  Ph«d« 
Fascicul.  Test.  Gras.  ad  Hist,  et  Plilog.  Pertio.  Edit.  Rotterd. 
1693. 
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temporary  with  David  *.  Some  Hebrew 
fables  were  published  at  Venice  in  1 545,  and 
Plantavitius  mentions  a  Hebrew  Version  of 
.ffisop's  Fables  f. 

AAartin  Luther  translated  some  of  the 
fables  of  iBsop  into  German,  he  was  in- 
vited by  Melancthon  to  complete  the  work, 
but  was  prevented  by  other  engagements. 
The  Romanists  took  occasion  from  thence 
to  accuse  Luther  of  not  holding  the  Sacred 
Writings  in  higher  estimation  than  the  fables 
of  u^Ssop. 

*  Jacob.  Sbadt.  in  Compen.  Hist.  Jud.  p.  S8.    Carpxov. 
ia  TheoL  JiuL  Introd.  c  S. 
f  BibL  Rabbm,  p.  571. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 


On  JEschylus. 


^seHYLUS,  the  son  of  Euphoriony  was 
an  Athenian ;  he  is  by  some  placed  in  the 
65th  and  by  others  in  the  70th  Olympiad. 
Stanley^  who  draws  his  conclusion  from  the 
Anindelian  marbles^  assigns  him  to  the  63d 
Olympiad.  In  general  he  is  described  to 
have  flourished  about  500  or  525,  and  to 
have  died  about  46?  years  before  the  birth 
of  Christ.  Few  particulars  of  his  life  are 
known.  He  appears  to  have  distinguished 
himself  at  the  battles  of  Marathon,  Salamis, 
and  Platsea.  Like  many  of  his  countrymen 
he  gave  ofFence  to  the  people,  possibly  by 
adopting  the  Egyptian,  in  preference  to  the 
Grecian  theogony.  He  was  accused  also  of 
divulging  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  and  of 
exhibiting  prophane  and  terrific  representa- 
tions of  the  furies  on  the  stage ;  but  eflecting 
his  escape  from  the  rage  of  the  populace,  lie 
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appealed  to  the  Areopagus  and  was  ad-^ 
quitted  *.  He  afterwards  placed  himself 
under  the  protection  of  fjliero,  and  died  at 
Syracuse.  The  Syracusans  raised  a  sepul- 
chral monument  to  his  memory  near  the 
river  Gela. 

^schylus  introduced  great  improvements 
on  the  rude  representations  of  Thespis, 
with  various  inventions,  which  contribut- 
ed to  the  decency  and  decoration  of  the 
stage.  Of  the  many  tragedies,  which  he 
composed,  and  the  titles  of  wiiich  to  the 
amount  of  above  ninety  are  enumerated  by 
Fabricius,  seven  only  remara.  These,  as 
dramatic  productions  framed  on  relations 
popular  in  Grecian  history,  will  not  be  ex* 
pected  to  contain  many  allusions  to  foreign 
events* 

He  appears  to  have  been  a  Pythagorean 
in  his  opinions -f*,  he  distinguishes  between 
Jupiter  and  the  other  gods,  but  treats  him 
with  much  irreverence;  and  Plato  observes 
that  his  works  ought  not  to  be  read  by  young 
persons,  because  he  speaks  of  the  gods  with 
too  little  respect.     All  this,  howeve^r,  might 

*  ifilton.  UtimXri  ft^lop,  lib.  T.  c.  19.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  2. 
c.  clxvi.  p.  461.    Plat,  de  Repub.  lib.  ii.  p.  S83. 
t  Cicer.  Tuscul.  Quest. 
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be  consistent  with  the  veneration  of  the 
Supreme  B^ng,  though  b^  disregarded  the 
objects  of  popular  superstition. 

In  his  niythology,  there  is  a  geneml  refe- 
renpe  to  priociples  originating  in  revelatioDy 
^nd  pr^v^lent  in  every  system  of  antiquity. 

Thus  the  Peity  is  represented  as  pervading 
all  things; 

^^  Jupiter  is  ^ther,  Jupiter  is  Earthy  Ju*» 
"  piter  is  Heaven^  Jupiter  is  every  thing  */' 

A  thought  similar  to  that  of  Lucan. 

^^  Jupiter  is  whatsoever  you  see,  whatso* 
^<  ever  yoa  move  •f'-*' 

The  poet,  in  a  passage  cited  by  Euse*- 
biusj^  describes  the  Supreme  God  as  a 
being,  who  is  <:cireful}y  to  be  di3tingai£^)ed 
frooi  mortals,  as  having  nothing  like  the  body 
of  man*  He  declares,  at  one  time,  that  God 
shines  forth  in  unapproachable  fire  §,  at  an<^ 
ther  he  invest^  him  in  the  element?,  as  ap- 
peajring  in  the  wind,  thunder,  lightning  and 
rain ;  passages  which  remind  us  of  the  sabred 
descriptions  of  Gods  of  ^  the  Angel  of  (be 

t  Jopiler  est  qvodcunque  videt,  Lucso,  lib.  ix.  1. 580. 
i  Pnep.  Evan.  lib.  xiii.  c  IS.  p.  689.  Edit.  Par,  1618. 
§  Deut.  IT.  24.  1  Kingi  xix.  11,  12. 
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**  Lord  afpeanng  in  a  fkme  of  fire  */'  and 
t>f  **  the  Lord  descending  in  a  cloud,  standi 
^^  ing  before  Moses,  and  proclaiming  the 
**  name  of  the  Lord  -f-."  He  states  that  the 
ocean  ministers  to  the  Supreme  Being,  as 
do  also  the  rocks,  and  every  fountain,  and 
the  collection  of  waters ;  that  the  hills  and 
the  earth  tremble  at  his  presence,  the  vast 
depth  of  the  sea  and  the  summits  o^  the 
mountains ;  that  the  piercing  eye  of  the 
Lord  overlooketh  every  thing,  for  the  glory 
of  the  highest  God  is  powerful ;  expresaons 
of  piety,  containing  apparent  imits^ons  of 
passages  in  the  Psalms,  and  the  prophetic 
books,  of  which  part  at  least  was  probably 
translated  from  the  earliest  times,  and  migbt 
be  circulated  through  the  East  and  thence 
transmitted  to  Greece.  It  is  not  undeserving 
of  notice,  that  the  calling  up  of  the  shade  of 
Darius,  by  Atossa,  when  she  received  intel^ 
ligence  of  the  defeat  of  Xerxes,  reminds  us 
of  the  appearance  of  Samuel  to  Saul  at 
Endor,    though  the   fictitious  relation    haa 


*  ExocL  ill.  2;  see  also  Ezod.  xix.  16.  18.    Deot.  it.  Si. 
and  1  Kings  xix.  11,  12. 
f  Exod.  xxxiv.  5. 
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none  of  the  interest  or  importance  tvhicb 
attaches  to  tlie  sacred  account  *. 

The  circumstances  however  most  remark- 
able,  and  most  easily  brought  into  considera- 
tion, are  those^  which  result  from  a  view  of 
the  character  and  sufferings  of  Prometheus^ 
as  displayed  in  the  play,  which  we  possess^ 
under  the  title  of  Prometheus  bound. 

These  are  so  striking,  that  some  fathers  ot 
the  church  seem  to  have  regarded  tbem  as 
bearing  a  mysterious  reference  to  the  passion 
of  our  Lord,  and  to  tlie  beneHt  resulting 
from  it,  notions,  not  to  be  taken  up  but  with 
great  caution,  and  with  that  reverence  Which 
the  solemnity  of  the  subject  requires* 

Prometheus  is  represented  by  ^scbylus 
to  have  been  a  god^f*,  the  son  of  Therois  or 
Justice  (by  a  father  not  named  X)  i  he  is 
introduced  as  declaring  that  he  accurately 
foresaw  the  future,  and  that  no  unexpected 
evil  should  come  upon  him,  but  that  he  was 
bound  to  bear  an  appointed  destiny,  and 
that  he  could  not  keep  silent^  nor  yet  not 
keep  silent,  his  lot ;  that  he  in  his  state  of 
misery   was  yoked  to  difficulties  when   im- 

*  Compare  Utfcran  line  659— Sl'l?,  ^ith  1  Sam.  xx¥iii< 

f  Lines  14.  29. 

X  Line  18.    Isaiah  Hii.  8.  Hcb.  vii.  3174 

VOL,  II.  o 
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parting  blessings  to  mortals*;  that  he  knew 
all  these  things,  and  that  be  offended  will.- 
ingly,  and  underwent  labours  to  assist  man- 
kind -f- ;  lie  professes  to  have  stolen  fire  fr6m 
Heaven,  bringing  down  to  earth  this  emblem 
of  Divine  instruction. 

"  The  fiery  flame  that  lends 
It!  aid  to  every  art,  I  stole,  and  bore 
The  gia  to  mortals  j:.'* 

He  States  that  he  had  made  hope  ism  in- 
mate §.  He  speaks  of  having  rendered  them 
wise  and  intelligent  who  were  before  foolish, 
who  seeing  did  not  see,  and  hearing  did  not 
understand  || ;  as  having  provided  a  remedy 
for  their  diseases  when  there  was  no  cure  ^, 
as  having  intervened  when  none  other  inter- 
posed between  the  wrath  of  Jove  and  man,  as 
having  delivered  mortals,  that  they  should  not 
go  down  to  the  destruction  of  the  grave. 

♦  Line  101—108 

+  Line  265.  267. 

I   Potter's  jEffchyluf,  Act  i. 

$   Line  250. 

KAvtvli;  MX  nxtfo**    L.  4469  ^7.  with  Isaiah  yi.  9. 

'Ov  yji^Tot^  itli  wtron     L.  478,  479. 
Seu  also  Isaiah  lix.  16. 
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And-boldlDrfileadlingAaved  them  from  dettrucibxii 
SavM  them  fVom  sinking  to  the  realms  of  Bigbc^ 
For  this  offence  1  bend  beneath  these  pains ^* 
Dreiadrtil  to  UtiS^,  piteous  to  behold : 
For  mercy  to«matikind  I  am  net  deemM 
Worthy  of  mercy." 

For  this  he  is  condemned  to  be  ctiaified 
to  a  rock,  which  was  generally  supposed  to 
be  on  Mount  Caucasus,  but  which  iiilschylufl 
seems  to  place,  as  the  Scholiast  observes,  in 
European  Scythia,  between  the  Ister  and 
the  Tanais-f-:  there,  within  sight  of  the 
Euxine  Sea,  or  of  the  Scythian  ocean^  he  is 
siffixed  by  force  and  strength  with  fetters 
forged  by  Vulcan ;  and  the  sufferings,  which 
be  endures  with  unshaken  fortitude,  with  the 
sympathy  of  nature  and  the  compassion  of  all 
nations :{;,  have  been  thought  to  exhibit  some 
traces  of  similitude  to  those  which  were  fore^* 
told  in  Prophecy,  and  sustained, — ^not  with 
indignant  reproaches,  but  with  patient  sub- 
mission to  God,  on  the  cross*     Such  com- 

*  Line  235.  241.  tyu  h  rex^nc  liiXn^AfAt)"  0^1«k*  There 
leeniA  to  be  an  error  iti  the  word  roX/bt^^* 

t  Stanley  su|[>posek  ihiBLt  he  was  chained  neaf  the  Palus 
Mceotis,  and  that  Caucasus  was  the  scene  o(  the  second  pu* 
niiliinent« 

;  L.  396—452. 

•  3 
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parisons,  alluded  to  with  all  reFerence,.  may 
sertre  to  assist  our  enquiries  in  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  proofs  of  a  remote  connection 
between  sacred  and  prophane  writings ;  but 
they  are  too  precarious^  if  not  too  pre- 
sumptuous, in  character^  to  authorize  any 
peremptory  conclusion. 

Under  such  restraints  it  may  be  observed 
further,  that  the  daughter  of  Inachus  bails 
Proraeiheus  as  the  deUverer  of  the  whole 
world  *i  and  Oceanus  urges  to  him,  in  a  strain 
of  censure,  that  he  had  been  alwaj's  regard- 
less of  himself,  and  preferred  the  interests  of 
mankind  to  his  own. 

A  character  then  is  marked  out  by  the 
poet,  as  endued  with  divine  attributes  and 
incapable  of  extinction,  who,  having  com- 
passion on  the  race  of  men,  whom  he  beheld 
living  in  the  constant  fear  of  death,  deter- 
mined to  deliver  them,  and  having  succeeded 
in  his  design,  is  condemned  on  that  account 
by  Jove  to  undergo  the  most  dreadful  and 
continued  agonies,  amidst  horrors  of  great 
sublimity,  which  he  sustains  with  insurmount- 
able coristancvy  admitting  that  Jove  chal- 
ieuged  Justice  lo  himself^  and  foreseeing  that 

*  n  xo»»M  «^«>r/uft  d>i;1«I>iv.    Line  61 4. 
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a  time  would  cotne^  when  his  wrath  bein;* 
appeased,  he  should  eagerly  return  into  the 
bond  of  friendship  with  him  *,  which  even- 
tually took  place  when,  as  ^schylus  appears 
to  have  described  in  another  drama  now 
lost,  Prometheus  was  delivered  and  admitted 
into  Heaven. 

A  learned  and  ingenious  friend  of  the 
author,  who  considers  the  character  of  Pro- 
metheus as  that  of  a  Divine  mediator,  re- 
marks, that  his  bringing  down  fire  to  men, 
who  had  fallen  under  the  wrath  of  Jupiter, 
seems  to  have  a  reference  to  the  first  institu- 
tion of  sacrifice  by  lire  after  the  Fall,  which 
there  is  reason  to  believe  was  revealed  to 
man,  that  it  might  be  typical  of  the  great 
atonement.  The  account,  which  Hesiod 
gives  of  Prometheus  having  deceived  Jove 
by  giving  him  bones  covered  with  fat,  in- 
stead of  flesh,  in  the  division  of  an  ox,  might 
possibly  bear  reference  to  circunistances  couf 
nected  with  sacrifice  -f •. 

Whatever  conformity,  however,  may  Im; 
found  to  exist  between  the  dramatic  cha- 
racter and  the  sacred  original,  there  can  be 
no  ground  of  analogy  to  warrant  the  snppo- 

•  Line  186-192. 

+  L.  493.  530.  Gi*yr„  L.  5'J5-5G'). 
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tttion  that  Prometlieos  was  e9;pressly  de» 
signed  to  be  a  figure  of  Chiist,  though  the 
reprcjieatation  of  the  GreciaQ  poet  affords  a 
coofeiMiton  of  the  grandeur,  auci  an  iUustra-* 
lion  of  the  excellency  of  some  of  those  qua- 
lities, which  shone  forth  in  Qur  fiord.  Ne- 
vtfrtheless,  the  character  of  the  Jdessiah, 
uhich  WH^  prophetically  disclosed  to  the 
Jewish  nation  long  before  the  time  of  ^vi 
chyl(Js,  might  have  afforded  the  outline  of 
the  bketch  produced.  If  we  examine  the 
dcijcriptions  of  the  earlier  prophets,  and 
particularly  those  in  the  xxiid  Psalm» 
^nd  in  \\\q  iliid  chapter  of  Isaiah,  we  shall 
fmd  that  there  is  a  general  groundwork, 
upon  which  iEscbylus  might  have  formed 
the  .story  of  the  suflferings  of  PrometheMS  in 
his  character  of  a  medii^tor;  supposing  those 
Sacred  Writings  to  have  been  known  to 
-/??#schyhisi  through  the  medium  of  ^  tran- 
slation, tnii(W  previously  to  the  Sc>ptuagint 
version.  If  this  supposiiion  be  rejected,  it 
must  be  diihcult  to  frame  any  satisfactory 
theory,  which  can  explain  the  cause  of  the 
coincidences.  David  and  Isaiah  b^ve  pour- 
truyed  the  Mcjisiab  as  having  **  a  generatioc^ 
•*  which  no  man  could  declare,"  as  haring 
V  borne  our  griefs  and  carried  our  sorrows," 
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as  ^'  tmitteo  of  God  and  afillcted/'  a$ 
*^  being  enclosed  by  the  i^icked,  and  as 
^^  having  his  banda  and  bis  feet  pierced,'' 
^'  as  wounded  for  our  traD3gressron8  and 
**•  bruited  for  our  iniquities/'  and  as  ••  bear- 
^  ing  the  chastisement  pf  our  peace/' 

But  fttrtber,  the  reproaches,  expressed  by 
i\>rce  and  Sftreogtb,  against  Pronie^heus,  as 
being  unable  to  extricate  himself  from  bia^ 
sofiefings,  and  therefore  falsely  called  a  God, 
have  been  thought  to  bear  some  resemblance 
to  the  mockeries  uiih  which  the  chief  priests 
and   multitude  reviled  Christ,  saying,  *^  he 
*^  saved    others,    himself   he    cannot    sa\e. 
These,  if  not  accidental,  may  also   be  sup- 
posed  to  have  resulted  from  some  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Prophetic  descriptions  uttered 
in  early  times  by  the  Psalmist  and  other  in- 
spired writers,  with  respect  to  those  [)ersecu- 
tors,  who  were   to   look    upon   our  Saviour, 
when  exposed  to  agon}'  and  derision  *  ;  they 
may  serve  to  raise  additional  ground  of  pre- 
sumption of  the  existence  of  some  early  ver- 
sions of  the  Scriptures  or  of  such  colloquial 
intercourse  with  the  Jews,  jis  might  have  af- 
forded -^schylus  a  knowledge  of  those  descrip- 

« 

♦  Sec  Psalm  xxn.  7,  8.  13,  IK  16,  IT,  &c. 
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tive  circumstances,  Mrbicfa  be  has  introduood 
to  heigh tep  a  character,  in  which  fortitode, 
under  sufTerings  sustained  in  the  cause  of  hu« 
pnunity,  is  so  finely  delineated. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  even  the 
form  of  punishment,  and  the  very  posture, 
in  H'hich  Prometheus  endured  it,  have 
something  extraordinary  in  them  *,  his 
hands  being  manacled  and  fixed  to  the 
rock,  nature's  rude  cross,  a  bar  being  drawn 
across  his  breast,  and  his  limbs  not  being 
broken -f*.  Hence,  Tertullian  speaks  of  the 
qro&s  of  Caucasus  .|,  and  Lucian  mentions 
Prometheus  as  to  be  crucified  §.  ^ 

The  Fathers,  who  were  looking  eagerly  to 
Heathen  testimonies  in  behalf  of  the  truths 
which  they  maintained,  attached  too  much  to 
these  correspondencies  without  attempting  to 
furnish  any  distinct  explanation  of  the  causes, 
from  which  they  originated.  It  does  not 
Jmwever  appear  upon  a  collective  view  of  tho 
features  of  this  singular  portrait,  that  there 
^re  any  particulars   in    the  dramatic    repre-? 

•  Lipsius  de  Cruce,  lib.  v.  Not.  Varior.  et  Butlcri  Crit, 
+  Butler's  /Eschylus,  I.  Ixv.     See  also  Mart.  I.  Spectac^ 
^pig.  7.  Senec  controv.  10.  5.  et  Sunl.  Corament. 
:  Adver.  Marcion,  1.  i. 
5  Uf»^n§it4.     P.  173.  Edit.  Armstel. 
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«entetion  of  Prometheus,  which  would  au*« 
thorize  a  belief  that  there  was  a  concerted 
agreement  between  his  character  and  that  of 
Christ,  or  that  his  history  connects  directly 
and  immediately  with  the  Evangelical  re- 
cords. On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be 
extravagant  indeed  to  suppose,  that  the  Pro- 
phetic spirit  directed  the  pencil  of  the  poet. 

The  circumstances  of  conformity,  result- 
ing from  an  imitation  of  passages  scattered 
through  the  Scriptures  of  the    Old  Testa- 
ment,   have   only  an    indirect   reference    to 
those    of  the    New.     With   respect    to   the 
proverbs   and    forms   of  speech,   which  are 
used  by  Prometheus,  and,  which  are  nearly 
the  same  as  those  employed  by  the  Evan-  ^ 
gehcal  writers,  they  can  be  regarded  only  as 
accidental  coincidences  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression.     A    conjecture    may    perhaps    be 
hazarded,    that    the    copyists   of  iEschylus, 
who    were   probably  monastic  writers,   after 
hating   caught   the  general   notion  of  a  re- 
i»€mblunce   between  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
and    those  of  Prometheus,   might  endeavour 
to  work  up  the  picture   by   applying  to    the 
latter,  some  circainstances,  borrowed  from  the 
Evangelical    accounts,    the    manuscripts   of 
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.$lscbylus  being  probably  in  few  hands ;  no 
authorities  however  can  be  produced  for  this 
Qonjecture^  or  for  omitting  the  passages  in 
question  *. 

Thuanus,  having  noticed  the  striking  cor- 
respondencies which  have  been  pointed  out, 
cofnposed  a  drama  upon  the  subject  "f-,  in  the 
exordium  of  which  he  remarks,  that  the  an* 
cient  poets  and  sophists  feigned  many  things 
under  the  pleasing  veil  of  fable,  which  had 
been  deduced  from  original  traces  of  sacred 
truth ;  and  he  refers  to  the  character  of  Pro- 
metheus for  an  instance.  Prometheus  is  said 
to  liave  been  an  Egyptian,  the  brother  of 
Atlas,  who  flourished  about  the  time  of 
Joshua.  Bryant  supposes  the  character  of 
Prometheus  to  have  been  framed  from  hiero- 
glyphics misunderstood :  and  states  that  he 
was  worshipped  by  the  Colchians  as  a  deity, 
remarks  which  do  not  throw  any  light  upoq 
the  points,  which  have  been  considered. 

Hesiod  seems  to  have  given  the  first  ac^ 
count  of  Prometheus  of  any  now  extant  J; 

*  Sec  line  323,  compare  with  Acts  ix.  5.  see  also  lines 
4-72—4.  compare  with  Luke  iv.  23*  and  the  word  xf*^^^'* 
1.  479. 

+  Grotius  Epist.  139. 

:f   Qioyof,  I.  521,  &C, 
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h^  bia  veprefii^ntatian  b  not  adopted  by  M^ 
(^hylu^,  wUq  if)ve3ts  bun,  we  liave  8een>  with 
divine  attributeSt  as  does  ali^a  Sophocles^. 

Cicero  Q9CFibea  the  celebrity,  which  Pro«i 
metheijs,  AtU9>  and  C^pbeus  obtained,  to 
ih^t  Pi  vine  koowledge  of  heavenly  things, 
wbtt^h  h^  transmitted  their  names  to  pos^ 
teiily,  l|iK>Ugh  involved  in.  the  fictions  of 
fabJcf-- 

The  deseriptioD,  whieh  i£scbylus  fupnishes 
of  this  extraordinary  personage,  is  through- 
out dia:nir]ed  and  sublime ;  and  the  scene  and 
circumstances,  in  which  be  is  placed,  have  a 
correspondent  grandeur.  His  generous  in- 
terposition in  favour  of  mankind,  his  un- 
daunted spirit,  his  resolute  adherence  to  his 
purpose,  and  his  unconquerable  fortitude  in 
sustaining  sufferings  are  displayed  with  the 
most  impressive  and  majestic  effect  amidst 
awful  convulsions  of  nature.  We  behold 
him  appealing  to  the  elements,  when  op- 
pressed by  a  severe  decree ;  glorying  in  an 
immorial  .spirit  ;  incapable  of  destruction, 
though  the  earth  should  be  shaken  to  its 
foundation,    and   lie  hiinself  be   precipitated 

♦  OIAin.  iT»  K'.Xi7».  et  CatuU.  Nupt.  Pclei  et  Thetid, 
f  Tuscul.  Dissert,  lib.  v. 
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jDto  Tartarus :  and  predicting  the  future  &te 
of  his  oppressor.  Thus  unmoved  amidst 
awful  concussions  which  agitate  the  earthy  be 
presents  the  image  of  a  great  example  which 
may  have  suggested  to  Hortu^e  the  repre- 
sentation, which  he  has  drawn,  of  a  just  roan 
firm  and  unmoved  before  a  threatening 
tyrant,  unshaken  though  the  storm  shoold 
rage  and  the  thunder  be  hurled  from  the 
band  of  Jove ;  fearless  amidst  the  ruins  of  a 
falling  world  *. 

•  Vide  Carmen  9.  Ode  S. 
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CHAP.  IX. 


Pindar. 


Pindar  was  a  native  of  Boeotia,  and  as 
some  maintain  of  Thebes  ;  he  was  a  contem- 
porary of  -^schylus,  and  was  born  in  the 
6'5tb    Olympiad,    about   520    years   before 
Christ.   He  is  related  to  have  been  the  son  of 
Diaphantus  a  musician,   and  to  have  been 
born  during  the   celebration  of  the  Pythian 
Games,  of  a  Grecian  mother,  named  Myrtis, 
who  was  mistress  to  Corinna.     He  professes, 
however,    to  have   been   related   to  Arcesi- 
laus,  king  of  the  Cyreneans,  whatever  was 
the  rank  of  his  parents. 

Pindar  raised  himself  above  the  obscurity 
of  his  birth,  by  his  splendid  talents,  under 
the  tuition,  it  is  said,  of  Simonides,  and 
he   as   well  as   Hesiod  mubt  be  allowed   to 
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have  vindicated  the  climate  of  Boeotia  from 
the  charge  of  being  unfavourable  to  ge^ 
nius  *. 

His  Lyric  Odes,  composed  in  honour  of 
the  victors  in  the  Grecian  games,  celebrated 
events  which  excited  ail  the  enthusiasm  of 
his  contemporaries,  ahd  procured  for  liim 
almost  divine  honours,  since  by  the  oracle  of 
Delphi,  it  was  ordered  that  a  portion  of 
the  first  fruits  belonging  to  the  temple  should 
be  offered  to  him,  and  he  recited  his  verses 
in  the  temple,  sitting  dn  an  iron  stool,  which 
was  long  preserved  ;  and  such  jealousy  pre- 
vailed for  the  distinction  which  was  conferred 
by  his  casual  praise,  that  he  was  fined  by  the 
Thebans  for  celebrating  their  enemies  the 
Athenians,  as  the  supporters  of  Greece ;  upon 
which  that  generous  people  presented  him 
with  a  sum  to  double  the  amount  of  the  fine, 
and  erected  a  brazen  statue  to  him  near  tfa^ 
temple  of  Alars. 

Being  mortified  by  the  magistrates  of 
Thebes,  who  conferred  some  prizes  on  Co- 
rinna  -f-,  when  she  contended  with  him,  he 
repaired  to  the  court  of  Hiero,  king  of  Sy- 

*  Erasm.  A  dag.  Boeotia. 

t  Pautan.  in  Boeotia  et  in  Phoc. 
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racuse,  and  employed  himself  in  commemo^ 
rating  his  success  in  the  Grecian  games  *. 

The  memory  of  the  poet  was  cherished 
with  great  reverence,  and  became  the  sub- 
ject of  many  fabulous  relations,  and  the 
ruins  of  his  house,  \^ich  stood  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Dirce,  which  had  been  respected 
by  the  Lacedemonians  and  by  Alexander, 
when  they  captured  Thebes,  remained  till  the 
time  of  Pausanias. 

Pindar  is  related  to  have  composed  tra- 
gedies, which  have  perished  ;  four  books  of 
his  odes  remain  written  in  the  Doric  dialect, 
with   some    mixture    of   the  Ionic.      Lord 
Bacon  says,  that  Pindar  strikes  the  mind  as 
with  a  Divine  sceptre;    his  reflections  are 
carried   on  in  n  high  strain   of  moral   elo- 
quence, and  he  celebrates  with  much  effect 
the    excellency   of  piety   towards   the  gods, 
and  of  justice,  fortitude,  and  hospitality  to- 
wards men;  he  appears  to  have  embraced 
the    Pythagorean  philosophy ;   he  attributes 
to   the  deities  the  same   origin  as  to  men, 
both    being   derived    from    a   common   mo- 
ther * :  considering  both  therefore  as  created 

♦  JEUtLTi  rioixiA.    irof.   lib.  xiii.  c.  25. 

•  Nffcta.    Ode  6.  I — 3.    Clemens.  Alex.   Strom.    Jib.  r. 
c.  *J5.>.   p.  709. 
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beings,  formed'  by  the  supreme  Gcd,  whom 

he  stiles  elsewhere  "  the  uoiversal  Deity  *," 

*•  the  most  powerful  -f-/'  **  the  Lord  of  all," 

and  ^*  cause  of  all  things,  whose  counsels  it 

is  difficult  to  search  out :]:,''  and  whom  he  re* 

presents  Chiron  to  have  instructed  Achilles 
to  worship  §• 

He  speaks  of  the  immaterial  nature  of 
the  soul,  and  alludes  to  the  happy  con-» 
dition  of  men  in  a  futaKe^  state  of  reward. 
Plato  appears  to  have  drawn  many  things 
from  him  in  confirmation  of  bis  proofs 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  and  there 
are  passages  in  the  Odes  which  correspond 
with  parts  of  the  inspired  book.  Clement 
of  Alexandria  affirms,  that  Pindar  borrowed 
many  things  from  the  Sacred  Writings,  and 
particularly  from  the  Proverbs  of  Solo-* 
mon||. 

The  opening  of  the  4th  Olympic  Ode,  in 
which  Jove  is  addressed  as  borne  on  the 
unwearied  wings  (or  feet)  of  the  thunder,  re* 
minds  us  of  the  passage  in  the  civth  Psalm, 


♦  Fragra.  et  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  lib.  t.  c.  i?J9.  p.  72G. 

+  Ibid,  et  Not.  comp.  nllh  Isaiah  x.1.  13. 

J  Cudworth,  b.  1.  c.  ^. 

§  ni:9»«,  Ode  6.  et  Cudworth. 

fi   Clement.  Alex.  E*aedagog. 
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in  which  God  is  described  ^*  as  walking  upon 
**  the  wings  of  the  wind/' 

In  speaking  of  water  as  a  distinguished 
element,  he  alludes  probably  to  the  creation 
of  the  world  from  a  watry  chaos^  agreeably 
to  a  tradition  which  seems  afterwards  to 
have  been  referred  to  by  St*  Peter  *• 
Under  the  spirit,  and  just  impressions  which 
he  cherishes,  he  ascribes  the  success  of 
Hiero  in  the  Pythian  games  to  the  Divine 
aid,  and  asserts  that  all  the  qaalities  of 
human  virtue,  wisdom,  strength  and  elo- 
quence are  derived  from  God;  and  in  his 
Isthmian  Odes  he  affirms  the  same  of  tbrti- 
tiide«  There  are  other  passages  expressive 
of  convictions  which  might  seem  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  sources  of  Revela- 
tion *!*,  teaching  man  to  revere  the  laws  of 
piety,  of  justice,  and  of  truth.  The  de- 
fects of  heathen  morality  sometimes  appear, 
as  when  Pindar  asserts,  that  hostile  force  is  to 
be  destroyed  by  any  means  ;  this  is  qualified 
by  Plutarch  in  a  subsequent  sentence,  ex- 
pressing that  the  end  of  injustice  is  bitter. 


•  2  Pet.  iii.  5.    oAYMn.  Ode  i.  K  K 

f  nTeiA.  Ode  ii.  1.  90.  and  OAYMn,  Ode  il  1 132,  St€  ^ 

VOL.  II.  M 
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however  gratifying  the  act  may  be  *.  In 
general,  the  precepts  of  the  poet  are  just 
and  noble,  and  his  sentiments  pure,  though 
4i)elivered  with  some  obscurity.  ^His  moral 
thoughts  are  gleams  of  light  bursting 
through  clouds,  his  genius  is  wrapt  in 
shades,  and  he  seems  to  soar  away  into  the 
highest  regions  of  fancy.  He  mingles  the 
fictions  of  allegory  with  the  records  of  his* 
tory,  and  the  sudden  transitions  of  subject 
in  which  he  indulges,  are  connected  only  by 
subtle  and  often  imperceptible  links. 

The  images  which  Pindar  presents  to  the 
mind  are  splendid  and  beautiful,  he  seems  to 
mount  the  battlements  of  some  ancient  struc- 
ture, and  to  wave  liis  royal  banners,  painted 
and  emblazoned  with  the  heraldry  of  former 
times.  Even  now  we  are  hurried  away  by 
enthusiasm  in  reading  his  odes ;  and  when 
tbey  were  recited,  with  the  interest  which 
attached  to  them  at  their  first  production, 
they  must  have  required  the  aid  of  the  music^ 
to  which  they  were  composed,  to  calm  and 
regulate  the  minds  of  the  hearers  *f'. 


*  Plutarch  de  andiendis  Poatii,  j  20. 
f  Watt's  Pindar,  Prafttie. 


9^ 

The  victories  celebrated  by  the  poet  were 
considered  aft  among  the  moi^t  desirable  dis^ 
tinctions  which  could  be  obtained.  All  the 
nations  of  Greece  assembled  at  the  public 
games  *,  and  likewise  strangers  from  Egypt, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  to  witness  not  onFy  the 
contests  of  bodily  skill,  but  the  display  of 
btellectual  pre-eminence  in  the  productions 
of  eloquence  and  poetry,  in  works  of  his- 
tory, and  in  epic  and  lyric  compositions. 

t  Pauiaiu  Eliac  Prior,  lib.  5.  c  8.  jf.  S9L 
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CHAP.  X 


Sophocles. 


Sophocles  and  Euri^ndes  appear  to 
have  maintained  some  of  the  patriarchal 
principles  of  religion.  A  slight  attention  to 
the  works  of  these  writers  will  be  sufficient  to 
prove  this. 

Sophocles  was  an  Atheman,  born  at  Co- 
lone,  in  the  71st  Olympiad,  under  the  ar- 
chonship  of  Philip,  S5  or  SO  years,  according 
to   the  chronology   which   we  adopt,  after 
.£schylus,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  before  Euri- 
pides, near  five  hundred  years  before  Christ. 
Descended  from  parents  in  a  moderate  sta- 
tion, he  engaged  early  in  military  life,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  present  with  i£schylus 
at  Salamis,  and  to  have  been  joined  in  com- 
mission with  Pericles  to  reduce  the  Samians^ 
on  occasion  of  a  revolt.    Thna  mmoos  the 
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heroes  of  antiquity  many  were  able  to  cele- 
brate in  poetry  the  victories  which  they  con- 
tributed to  obtain.  Sophocles,  in  particular, 
employed  his  harp  to  accompany  the  psans 
of  triumph  at  Salamis.  He  is  reported  to 
have  derived  instruction  from  iElschylus,  but 
to  have  surpassed  his  master  in  a  poetical  con- 
test upon  occasion  of  the  discovery  of  the 
bones  of  Theseus  at  Athens.  The  high  repu- 
tation which  he  obtained  excited  such  enthu- 
siasm in  his  favour,  that  many  ascribed  to 
bim  the  power  of  performing  miracles,  even 
Cicero  mentions  that  it  was  reported  of 
him  that  he  discovered  in  a  dream  the  man 
who  had  stolen  a  goblet  from  the  temple  of 
Hercules. 

Sophocles  is  said  to  have  written  120  plays, 
of  which  seven  ofily  remain ;  he  appears  to 
have  delightec)  in  describing  noble  clia- 
racters,  and  in  expressing  generous  affections. 
He  speaks  of  the  supreme  God  in  a  manner 
superior  to  the  vulgar  notions  of  his  time, 
and  which  seems  to  raise  the  great  object  of 
adoratioQ  with  distinction  above  the  Heathen 
deities. 

To  this  effect  is  the  following  passage  in 
the  Antigone : 


4( 
•t 
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"  Who  of  men,  Jove 
''  Can  by  sarpassing  pride  controol  thy  power^ 
**  Whioh  neither  all -enfeebling  sleep 
**  Can  ever  arrest,  or  the  anwearied 
**  Months  of  the  Gods :  bat  nnworn  by  time. 

Supreme  Lord !  thou  dwellest 

In  the  bright  splendour  of  Olympds  ; 

That  which  is  at  hand,  and  tliat  which  b  remote, 
**  And  that  which  has  past  away  fulfil  thj  will  *•" 

The  lines  remind  us  of  the  beautiful  pas- 
sage in  the  Psalms : 

**  He  that  keepeth  thee  will  not  slumber, 

**  Behold  he  that  keepeth  Israel 

"  Shall  neither  slumber  nor  sleep  f." 

And  Habakkuk  says : 

'*  His  brightness  was  as  the  light  j:.'* 

Cudworth  also  produces  from  Clement  of 
Alexandria  a  passage  of  Sophocles  as  ge« 
nuine,  though  not  now  extant,  which  is  in 
substance  as  follows ; 

"  In  truth  there  is  one  Grod, 
"  Who  framed  the  Heaven  and  th'  extend^  Earthy 
•*  The  azure  billows  and  the  force  of  the  winds  §." 

« 

•  Antig.  1.  612.  622.  Edit.  Johnson.   . 
f  Psalm,  cxxi.  8,  4.  %  Chap.  iii.  4.     1  Tim.  vi.  16. 

^  Intell.  Syst.  b.  1.  ch.  4.  Ek  tak  aAi»Oi»a»0-»v.  Clem.  Alex. 
Cohort,  ad.  c.  7.  p.  63.  Edit.  Potter.    Strom,  lib.  v.  c.  257* 

p.  717. 
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Clemc&t  of  Alexandria  cites  also  a  passage 
copcerning  God  as  imparting  mysterious  pro- 
phecies to  the  wise»  and  evil  to  tl)e  wicked ^ 
and  as  a  teacher  of  compressive  instruction  ^. 

Besides  these  general  coincidences,  there 
are  some  modes  of  expression  and  septi; 
ment  in  Sophocles,  which  harmonize  with 
the  instructions  of  Scripture  •[•.  The  poet 
in  particular  reflects  upon  the  vain  custom 
of  worshipping  deities  of  stone  and  wood, 
and  he  inculcates  piety  as  acceptable  to  God, 
and  as  unperishable  J. 

It  is  singular,  that  in  describing  an  e)c- 
piatory  service  to  be  performed. to  the  Gods^ 
he  speaks  of  a  libation  of  water  from  a  cup, 
to  be  bound  with  wool  fresh  from  a  lamb 
newly  shorn  §. 

The  Scholiast  on  the  Ajax  Mastygo- 
phorus  says,  that  it  was  an  ancient  custom 
when  the  slaying  of  a  man  (or  mactatio)  was 
projected,  to  wash  the   hands  ;  an  dbserva- 

*  Strom,  lib.  t.  c.  ^S8.  p.  659. 

t  Comp.  Afltyof.  1.  26 — 30.  with  Jerem.  xxii.  18,  19. 
AlUyo9. 1. 641—44.  with  Psakn  cxxvii.  5.  A^liret.  1.  129—134, 
with  Ptalm  xxxi.  23. 

t  ♦lAOKTHTHI,  1.  1487—90.   Edit.  Johnson,  641—44. 

^  oiAin.  Eiri  Ko^tff.  1.  482 — 8.  See  also  Clem.  Alex. 
Strom.  1. 4.  c  204.  p.  565. 
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tion  which  is  confirmed  by  other  writers*, 
and  which  illustrates  the  conduct  of  Pilate 
before  he  condemned  our  Saviour. 

Plutarch,  who  has  justly  exposed  the  er- 
roneous and  pernicious  tendency  of  some  scat-* 
tered  passages  in  the  poets,  particularly  re- 
marks on  some  blemishes  in  Sophocles,  as 
where  he  represents  "  gain  as  sweet,**  though 
purchased  "  by  falsehood  ^f- ;'*  but  this  is 
counterbalanced  by  others  in  a  different  spi* 
rit;  it  would  l^  unfair  to  judge  of  his  mo« 
rality  by  detached  sentences,  and  without  a 
strict  examination  of  the  character  and  cir-» 
cumstances  under  which  they  are  expressed^ 

•  Virgil  MaeiB,  lib.  ii.  1.  717—19- 
t  Plutarch,  de  audieod.  Poet, 
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CHAP.   XL 


Euripides. 


The  parents  of  Euripides  are  said  to  have 
taken  ap  their  abode  at  Salamis,  after  flying 
from  Greece  to  escape  the  invasion  of  Xerxes, 
and  the  poet  is  related  to  have  been  born 
in  that  island,  on  the  very  day  that  the 
Athenians  obtained  a  naval  victory  over  the 
Persians,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Euripus,  about 
480  years  before  Christ. 

Euripides,  as  well  as  Pericles  and  Socrates, 
is  related  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  Anaxa- 
goras  *f  who  taught  the  principles  of  Thales 
at  Athens,  and  maintained  that  the  universe 

^  The  cipinioni  of  Anaxagorai  were  in  other  respects 
tlerated  and  spiritual,  and  he  appears  to  have  looked  forward 
with  great  confidence  to  a  future  state ;  being  enquired  of 
vhether  he  had  any  regard  for  his  country,  **  I  care/'  says 
he,  **  for  my  country,  and  gtetly  care  for  it,"  pointing 
tt  the  sane  time  to  the  heavens,  and  intimating  that  he 
looked  to  them  n  to  his  country  and  destination. 
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did  not  result  from  chance  or  necessity^  but 
was  the  work  of  an  eternal  and  incorporeal 
Mind  or  Intelligence,  which  created  all 
things,  and  preserves  all  things  by  its  wis- 
dom and  power. 

Euripides  passed  much  of  his  time  at 
Athens^  but  he  lived  occasionally  in  Mace- 
donia, under  the  patronage  of  Archelaus,, 
the  king  of  that  country.  His  reputation 
spread  extensively  during  his  life,  and  those 
Athenians  who  were  taken  prisoners  in  Si- 
cily, after  the  defeat  of  Nicias,  who  could 
repeat  the  verses  of  Euripides,  were  9aved 
from  the  fate  which  overwhelmed  •Uieir 
countrymen. 

He  was  honoured  by  Archelaus  with  9 
sepulture  among  the  Macedonian  kings,  and 
when  the  Athenians,  who  had  deplored  his 
loss  by  a  general  mourning,  wished  to  re- 
move his  bones  to  Athens,  the  Macedonians 
with  one  voice  refused  to  grant  their  re- 
quest ;  his  works  however  appear  to  have 
attracted  less  ofeservaiion  among  the  Romans 
than  those  of  j^schylus  and  Sophocles ; 
though  Cicero  indeed  ascribes  nearly  'an 
equal  praise  to  each  of  these  great  writers, 
supposing  each  to  have  excelled  in  his  pecu- 
liar line.     Quintillian  considers  Euripides  95 
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best  adapted  to  the  use  of  oratorai^  and  Cicero 
is  Velated  to  have  been  reading  the  Medea 
when  he  was  murdered. 

Barnes  says  that  Euripides  aimed  at  the 
instruction  of  his  hearers,  and  at  the  promor 
tion  of  piety,  constancy,  and  prudence,  and 
ihat  lie  confirmed  the  doctrines  of  the  pro- 
vidence of  God,  and  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  *,  maintaining  that  it  did  not  vanish 
like  smoke,  but  became  subject  to  future 
punishment  *f'. 

He  excelled  in  exciting  the  passions ;  he 
is  represented  by  Aristophanes  who  cannot  be 
considered  aa  lenient  towards  the  sex,  to  have 
been  particularly  severe  in  his  treatment  of 
females.  Sophocles  observed,  that  he  himself 
painted  women  as  they  should  be,  but  Euri- 
pides as  they  were:};. 

^  The  tragedies  of  Euripides  are  said  to 
have  exceeded  ninety,  of  which  only  nineteen 
now  remain.  He  is  reported  to  have  con- 
sulted Socrates  on  the  choice  of  his  subjects, 
anH  to  have  been  greatly  esteemed  by  that 
philosopher  for  the  dignity  and  gravity  of  his 
sentiments,  and  for  that  love  of  virtue  and 

•  HPAKAEIA,  1.  529,  &C. 

t  EAEK^  1.  1020.  et  Barnes  in  loc.  et  vit.  p.  13. 
X  TPOAA.  K  660>  &c.  Aristoph.  Thesmoph.  1. 554. 
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noble  contempt  of  death  wfai6b  he  inspired. 

Socrates  himself  did  not  disdsun  to  be  present 

at  the  representation  of  liis  tragedies. 

Tbe  Athenians  who  sometimes  tolerated 

great  licence  and  the  most  offensive  mde- 
cencies  on  tbe  stage,  particulatly  in  the  comic 
and  satirical  writings  of  Aristophanes,  a{^ 
pear  to  have  been  greatly  oSen^/sd  at  any 
Aviation  from  rectitude  of  principle  in 
the  higher  and  dignified  productions  of  the 
drama. 

There  is  a  sentiment  which  is  expressed  in 
the  Hippolytus  to  this'effect.:  **  My  tongue 
•*  has  sworn  but  still  my  mind  is  free,**  for 
winch  the  author  was  accused  of  impiety, 
and  not  without  just  cause,  since  it  seemed 
to  open  a  latitude  for  mentul  evtisions 
subversive  of  all  truth  and  confidence.  Plu- 
tarch also  has  remarked  upon  a  passage  in 
which  the  poet  seems  to  represent  the  gods 
availing  themselves  of  their  superior  know- 
ledge to  deceive  men,  but  he  points  out  in 
what  is  subjoined,  that  if  the  gods  do  what  is 
base  they  are  not  gods*.  The  ligour  which 
the  Athenians  then  exercised  in  this  respect, 
reflects  a  credit  on  their  judgment.     They 

♦  Plutarch  de  Audiend.  Poet.   ^  20. 


however  pushed  the  spirit  loan  extreme,  since 
they  arraigned  Euripides  also  for  some  maxims 
of  avarice*  expressed .  by  a  miser  whom  he 
introduced^  speaking  in  the  consistency  of  his 
character.  They  compelled  him  irlso  to  alter 
two  verses  in  bis  Menalippe^  which  seemed 
tp  convey  a  doubt  of  the  existence  of  Jupiter. 
FroQffi  this^and  other  circumstances  he  became 
suspected  of  impiety,  though  remarkable  for 
tl^  strength  of  his  religious  impressions,  as 
appears  from  passages  which  will  be  pro- 
duced. The  poet,  when  it  was  objected  to 
bim  that  he  had  made  Ixion  an  impious  and 
wicked  character  remarked,  that  neverthe- 
less he  had  not  dismissed  him  from  the  scene^ 
but  when  affixed  to  the  wheel  *• 

The  intolerance  exercised  by  the  Athenian 
public  was  at  length  carried  to  such  an  excess, 
that  their  interference  extended  even  to  pomts 
of  philosophy,  since  Anaxagoras  was  con- 
demned to  death  for  affirming  that  the  sun 
was  a  ball  of  fire,  and  with  difficulty  obtained 
a  change  of  the  sentence,  by  the  interest  of 
Pericles,  to  banishment  and  a  fine. 

Many  of  the  characters  employed  by  £u- 
ripidesy  are  supposed  to  have  been  casts  from 

*  Plotarcb.  «#;  ^i  Tof  mo>.  p.  7S,  Edit.  Wyttenbaclu 
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sacred  originals  ;  or  at  least  some  traits  and 
features  of  their  form,  may  have  been  bor* 
rowed  from  the  representations  of  Scripture : 
thus  Hercules  and  Omphale,  remind  us  of 
Samson  and  Delilah;  Iphigenia,  of  Jeph- 
thah*s  daughter,  and  Hippoljtus  of  Joseph* 
There  are  expressions  also  and  modes  of 
speech  in  Euripides,  which  have  been  th<]ifight 
to  resemble  those  of  Scripture  *,  Clement  of 
Alexandria  refers  to  a  passage,  which  speaks 
of  the  invisible  God,  who  beholds  all 
things  *f.  ^ 

Cud  worth  cites  some  lines  from  the  Sup^ 
pliant  Women  of  Euripides,  expressive  of  the 
dependence  of  man  on  Jove,  which  indicates 
a  just  sense  of  the  relation  subsisting  between 
the  Creator  and  the  creature : 


O  Jupiter !  wherefore  do  they  say 
That  grief  sustaining  mortak  are  wise> 

"  For  we  are  dependent  on  thy  will» 

**  And  do  those  things  which  tfioa  mayest  decree;}:.'' 

*  Comp.  Irvo^l^r»  I.  5,  with  1  Sam.  iL  SO.  Line  86  with 
Exodus  xxxiii.  20.  L.  426  with  Habakkok  ii.  IS.  L.  969 
with  Exodus  zxi.  IS^  In  the  Hebrew,  and  Phfledrus,  Fab.  65« 
L.  8d5.  with  Plalm  cxU.  d.  L.  1067  witli  2  Sam.  i.  16. 
L.  1465  with  Job  xvii.  16. 

f  Cohort,  ad  Gent.  c.  2a  p.  59.  Edit.  Potter. 

f  n  7fif  Ti  %T«.  Cudworth.  b.  i,  c.  4.  p.  96$. 
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He  refers  also  to  this  prayer ; 

**  To  thee,  provident  ruler  of  all,  t  bring 

^  ^te  litation  and  the  sedted  cake,  O  Jovef 

''  Or  whether  thou  deltghtest  in  the  naine  of  Hadan^ 

''.  For  thoa  amidst  the  heavenly  Gods^ 

"  Wielding  the  sceptre  of  Jove, 

"  Ifibtd'st  the  command  of  earthly  things : 

**  Send  light  to  the  sonls  of  men, 

'*  •l>8siroiii  W  know  whence 0orrowf  faava  boist.forlk^ 

'*  And  what  is  the  xoot  of  evil, 

'"  And  to  which  of  the  Gods  rightly  sacrificing,     . 

**  We  may  find  a  rest  from  our  labours  *." 

Cudworth  cites  also  another  passage  which 
may  be  thus  translated ; 

^'  Add  thoti  self-existing  being,  that  embracest 
**  Natnre  in  one  sethericd  cirele,  dotiied  with  the  light, 
"  Clo&ed  too  with  the  varying  mantle  of  dark  night ; 
"  About  whom  the  countless  multitudes  of  start 
*'  incessant  dance  f/' 

Some  have  conceived  this  passage  to  refer 
to  the  succession  of  day  and  night,  and  the 
revolution  of  the  heavenly  bodies:  but  hs 
Cudworth  observes,  it  seems  to  imply  that 
God  bein^  in  himself  a  most  bright  and 
dazzling  light,  is  with  respect  to  us,  and  by 
reason  of  the  weakness  of  our  understanding, 

*  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  lib.  t.  c.  248,  ^  688. 

f  See  also,  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  lib.  ?.  257»  p.  717* 
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covered  with  a  thick  veil,  ^*  clouds  and  dark' 
ness  being  round  about  him." 

In  the  Menalippe,  he  appears  to  have 
spoken  of  the  creation  of  the  heavens  and 
the  celestial  and  terrestrial  bodies  from  a 
confused  mass,  in  an  order  which  reminds  us 
of  the  Mosaic  account;  stating  that  there 
was  one  face  of  the  heavens  and  of  the  sud» 
which  received  the  commands  of  the  Deitjr, 
and  brought  forth  birds  and  beasts^  flocka 
and  men*.  ' 

In  some  lines  cited  by  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria he  enquires,  what  house  framed  by 
architects  can  enclose  the  Divine  Person 
within  the  folds  of  walls  *f-  ? 

£uripides  in  the  Suppliants  represents 
Theseus  as  thus  directing  : 

*'  Permit  then  that  the  dead 
**  Be  in  die  enrth  entombed.    Each  varioiis  part 
"  That  constitutes  die  frame  <^man  retnms 
**  Whence  it  was  taken ; — to  Uie  ethereal  sky 
**  The  Soul;  the  Body  to  its  earth:  of  all, 

Noaght  save  this  breaAm^  space  of  life,  oar  own  ; 

The  Earth  then  whkh  sastained  it  lAen  aiive, 
**  Ought  to  reoeiTe  it  deadi^-* 
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*  *X«MiT*  ;X  rJH  ftc^  !•  5S1.   Easabw  pnep^  L  i.  e.  Ti. 
t  Clem.  Akx.  Stroow  L  v.  c.  2i9.  p.  691»  conqpared  widi 

t  Atheo«  I.  1%  kc.  and  IVKter  s  ThmslaC  of  Earipidea. 
1550. 
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In  his  Bacchse  he  affirms  that  valour  is 
a  divine  gift,  and  in  his  Suppliants^  that  it 
brings  nothing  to  mortals,  unless  It  have  the 
aid  of  the  Gods ;  sentiments  which  bear  a 
general  resemblance  to  the  pious  declarations 
of  the  sacred  writers  *. 

^  P^alm  ii.  and  1  Maccab.     See  other  passages  in  Clenu 
Alex,  Strom,  lib.  iv.  c.  212.  p.  58S« 
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CHAP.  XII. 


Herodotus. 


Herodotus,  who  was  born  in  the  first 
year  of  the  T^-th  Olympiad,  484  years  before 
Christ,  may  be  regarded  us  the  father  of 
Pagan  history,  he  affords  the  earliest,  and 
in  general,  the  most  authentic  accounts  of 
the  Assyrian,  Egjptian,  and  Grecian,  na- 
tions. He  was  a  native  of  Halicarnassus, 
from  which  city,  when  under  the  oppres- 
sion of  Lygdamus,  he  retired  to  Samos; 
and  afterwards  accompanied  a  colony  of 
Athenians  to  Thurium,  where  he  is  stated  by 
PHny  to  have  written  his  history :  he  is  said 
to  have  recited  it  to  the  nations  of  Greece, 
when  assembled  at  the  Olympic  games,  and 
to  have  died  at  Thunum. 

Herodotus  is  reported  also  to  have  tra- 
velled into  Syria  and  £g\*pt*,  and  be  ap- 
pears   to    have    collected    intbrmation    with 

*  Ploi.  lik.  sit.  c.  4.    LmaBin  HchmL  U  L  |k571. 
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great  industry.  If  he  received  some  erroneous 
Bccounts  upon  the  credit  of  the  Egyptian 
priests,  he  gives  them  with  frequent  in- 
timation of  doubt.  He  does  not  mention 
or  borrow  from  the  Hebrew  writings,  though 
in  many  places  he  confirms  the  history  con- 
tained in  them.  In  some  instances  relating 
to  the  Assyrians,  the  Medes^  and  the  Per- 
sians, and  particularly  to  Cyrus,  his  statements 
are  not  so  consistent  with  Sacred  History 
as  those  of  Xenophon,  who  seems  silently  to 
have  corrected  the  errors  of  his  predecessor. 
He  represents,  however,  the  Persian  con- 
queror as  acting  under  the  impression  that  he 
was  something  more  than  man,  born  with  a 
divine  fortune,  enlightened  by  visions  and 
by  some  deity  to  foresee  events,  being  des- 
tined to  be  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
Providence  *. 

The  opportunities  which  Herodotus  en- 
joyed in  his  travels,  and  the  industry  which 
he  exerted,  might  naturally  lead  us  to  look 
for  information  from  him  as  to  particulars 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  Jews,  and 
the  progress  of  Revelation. 


*  Lib.  i.  c.  126.  204.  209,  210.  Edit.  Wesselingi  p.  63, 

I    2 


1  lb- 
Herodotus  has  been  thought  to  speak  of 
Jerusalem  under  the  name  of  Cadytis,  he 
describes  it  as  little  inferior  to  Sardis  *. 
There  are  some  circumstances  in  his  ac- 
coimt  which  might  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
he  spoke  of  a  maritime  city.  In  mention- 
ing, however,  the  victory  which  Necho  ob- 
tained over  iUe  Syrians  at  Magdolum,  and 
which  probably  was  the  battle  in  which  Jo- 
siah  was  killed,  lie  stales  Cadytis  to  have 
fallen  into  the  possession  of  the  victor  -f*. 

Herodotus  does  not  appear  to  have  di- 
rected his  attention  particularly  to  the  Jew- 
ish people,  and  his  statements  have  been 
sometimes  supposed  to  differ  from  those  of 
Scripture. 

In  enumerating  the  various  nations  who 
contributed  their  forces  to  the  expedition  of 
Xerxes,  he  mentions  that  the  Phoenicians, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Syrians  of  Palestine, 
provided  three  hundred  triremes;  and  he 
states  that  this  latter  peo{>le,  by  their  own 


*  wnvrp  t  Syriac  word  from  rranp  holy,  which  Hales 
(toI.  L  p.  426.)  layg,  it  inscribed  on  Jewish  shekeb,  tha» 
mnp  D^il%  Jenuslem  Uie  holy.  Herod,  lib.  iii.  c.  5. 
p.  161.  Edit.  Gron.  Isaiah  xl.  S.  Dan.  ix.  24w  Neh.  xL  U 
and  Matt,  if,  5. 

t  Lib.  u.  c.  159.  with  2  King^  xxiii.  29—34. 
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report,  once  inhabited  the  coasts  of  tl>e 
Ked  Sea,  and  thence  migrated  to  the  ma-* 
ritime  parts  of  Syria,  all  which  country,  and 
even  to  Egypt,  was,  according  to  the  his- 
torian, called  Palestine*.  Cumberland  un- 
derstands this  account  to  relate  to  the  elder 
Pbceoicians  or  Canaanites,  others  are  of  opi- 
Bion  that  the  passage  referred  to,  incidentally 
confirms  the  relation  of  the  sojourning  of  the 
Israelites  in  the  wilderness.  The  assertion  of 
the  Historian  that  the  inhabitants  of  Pales- 
tine professed  to  have  borrowed  circumci- 
sion-f*  from  the  Egyptians,  is,  a»  Grotius 
has  observed,  in  direct  opposition  to  what 
they  affirm  J. 

The  Egyptian  calculations  which  he  men- 
tions, are  not  only  inconsistent  with  the 
sacred  chronology,   but  so  utterly  cxtrava- 

*  Lib.  viL  c  89.  lib.  Saochoniath.  p.  575. 

f  The  followiog  passage  from  the  preface  of  Larcher,  de- 
serves attention :  '*  Enfin  intiment  conTaincu  de  toutes  les 
**  verity  qu'enseigne  U  Religion  Chretienne,  j'ai  retranch^, 
^  oa  reforme  toutes  les  notes  qui  pouvoient  la  blesser.  On 
"  aroit  tire  des  unes  des  consequences  que  j'improuvey  et 
^  qui  sont  loin  de  ma  pens^e.  D'autres  renfermoient  des 
*  dioses,  je  dois  Tavouer  avec  franchise,  et  pour  Tacquit  de 
**  ma  conscience,  qu'un  plus  mur  examen,  et  des  recherches 
**  plus  approfondees,  mont  demontre  reposer  sur  de  trop  le« 
^  geres  fondemens,  ou  £tre  absolument  fausses."  Histoire 
DUerodote.  Vam,  1802. 

X  Lib.  ii.  c.  lOi. 
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gant  and  unsupported  as  to  be  evidently 
swelled  by  the  vanity  of  the  people,  and 
founded  on  erroneous  computation. 

Some  representations  which  he  makes, 
though  they  have  been  occasionally  disputed, 
and  have  exposed  him  to  the  imputation  of 
credulity,  have  been  confirmed  by  the  accu- 
rate observation  of  modern  travellers,  and 
they  bear  testimony  to  the  facts  recorded  in 
the  Scriptures,  or  illustrate  their  connection 
and  consistency  with  the  circumstances  and 
customs  which  he  states  to  have  prevailed. 
Thus,  for  instance,  he  alludes  to  cus* 
toms  in  the  manners  of  the  Persians  at  their 
entertainments  which  explain  the  strong  rea« 
sons  of  Vashti's  refusal  to  come  at  the  com« 
mand  of  Ahasuerus,  to  appear  at  the  feast 
to  which  she  was  invited  *. 

It  may  be  observed  also  that  though  we 
are  not  concerned  with  the  Apocryphal 
books,  that  the  representation  which  He- 
rodotus gives  of  the  flagitious  corruption  of 
the  Persian  women,  remarkably  confirms  the 
description  given  of  them  recorded  by  Ba* 
ruch-f-,  who  professes  to  have  written  the 


*  Comp.  Herod,  lib.  v.  c  IS.  p.  292.  wiUi  EsUier  iL  10. 12. 
i  Comp.  Herod,  lib.  i.  c.  199.  wilb  Bvuch  xliiu 
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book  which  goes  under  his  name  at  Baby- 
lon ;  and  it  must  be  added,  however,  that 
the  chapters  in  which  the  passage  alluded 
to  occurs  is  supposed  not  to  have  originally 
constituted  a  part  of  the  book  of  Baruch. 

Herodotus  mentions  that  the  Persians 
were  accustomed  to  refer  their  dreams  to 
soothsayers*,  and  this  statement  corresponds 
with  the  relations  in  the  book  of  Daniel. 

The  Historian  informs  us  that  Dimocedes, 
a  physician  of  Crotona,  who  resided  some  time 
at  Susa,  and  who  effected  the  cure  of  Darius 
when  suffering  from  an  accident,  availed  him* 
self  of  the  influence  which  he  thereby  obtained 
to  procure  the  pardon  of  the  Egyptian  phy« 
sicians  at  the  Persian  court,  who  bad  been 
condemned  to  death  from  having  been  unable 
to  restore  the  king  -f-.  The  tyrannical  decree 
which  this  narration  intimates  to  have  been 
passed,  shews  the  probability  of  an  account 
in  the  book  of  Daniel,  in  which  it  is  related 
that  the  wise  men  were  condemned  to  be 
slain  by  Nebuchadnezzar  because  they  could 
not  recal  to  the  king's  mind  the  draam 
which  had  escaped  his  memory ;{;. 


*  Lib.  i.  c.  1079  108.  lib.  vii.  c.  19. 

f  Lib.  iii..c,  1S2.  4  Dan.  ii.  1^ 
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He  gives  a  remarkable  account  of  Sen* 
nacherib  (whom  he  calls  the  king  of  Arabia 
and  Syria)  having  attacked  Egypt  with  a 
great  army,  upon  which  the  soldiers  of 
Setbos,  king  of  Egypt,  refused  to  assist  him. 
In  this  distress  he  went,  says  the  historian, 
to  the  temple,  where  sinking  into  sleep,  the 
deity  promised  that  if  he  would  march,  he 
should  not  suffer  any  harm  but  receive  assist- 
ance. In  this  confidence  he  proceeded  to  Pe« 
lusium  with  an  army  of  tradesmen  and  arti- 
zans.  On  his  arrival  an  unusual  number  of  rats 
infested  the  enemies'  camp,  and  gnawed  the 
thongs  of  the  quivers,  bows,  and  shields ;  in 
consequence  of  which  the  next  day  their  troops 
fled ;  the  historian  adds,  that  in  his  time  there 
was  to  be  seen  a  marble  statue  of  this  king 
in  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  having  a  mouse  in 
his  hand,  with  this  inscription,  ^^  whoever 
*^  thou  art  that  lookest  upon  me,  learn  to 
•*  reverence  the  gods  *.''  The  historian  de- 
scribes the  death  of  Apries  in  a  manner  very 
strikingly  conformable  to  the  prophecy  of . 
Jeremiah;  the  Prophet  had  declared  that 
he  should  be  given  into  the  hand  of  bis 
enemies^  and   into  the  hand  of  them   that 

^  Lib.ii.  c  14i«;  se»2  Kiogi  xix.  35.  hmh  zxxvii.  13» 
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sought  his  hfe ;  and  Herodolus  relates  that 
Apries  was  said  to  be  persuaded  that  not  any 
god  could  deprive  him  of  his  kingdom,  and 
that  when  he  was  defeated  by  Amasis  and 
carried  captive  to  Sais  he  was  for  some  time 
generously  treated,  but  upon  the  complaint 
of  the  Egyptians  against  Amasis  for  support- 
ing a  man  most  inimical  to  them  he  delivered 
Apries  lo  them,  and  they  put  him  to  death  *• 

Herodotus  mentions  circumstances  with 
respect  to  the  taking  of  Babylon,  which  il- 
lustrate the  ej^ct  and  wonderful  prophecies 
of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  who  foreshewed  that 
it  should  be  besieged  by  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  that  the  river  should  be  dried  up, 
and  the  princes  and  rulers  made  drunk,  and 
sleep  a  perpetual  sleep;  he  particularly 
relates,  that  the  course  of  the  Euphrates 
vas  changed,  so  that  the  river  was  rendered 
fordable,  and  that  the  city  was  taken  on 
a  festival  when  the  inhabitants  were  absorbed 
in  intemperance  -f *• 

Herodotus  traces  the  derivation  of  the 
£uropean  nations  in  agreement  with  the  re- 

*  Comp.  lib.  iL  c.  169.  with  Jerem.  xliv.  SO. 

t  Comp.  lib.  L  c  189 — 191.  with  Isaiah  xxi.  2.  xlir.  27. » 
Jerem.  1.  24.  SB.  IL  36.  57.  Dao.  v.  30. ;  see  also  Xenoph. 
Cyropsd*  lib.  iv— vii. 
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port  of  Scripture  from  Asia ;  he  particularly 
represents  the  Phoenicians  to  have  come  into 
Greece  with  Cadmus,  and  to  have  brought 
the  knowledge  of  letters  and  their  theology 
with  them*.  He  observes  that  the  names 
of  almost  all  their  gods  were  derived  from 
Egypt  f. 

There  are  some  minute  particulars  which 
may  deserve  a  cursory  notice  as  tending  fur* 
ther  to  shew  the  agreement  between  sacred 
and  prophane  history.  Herodotus  men«» 
tions  the  discovery  of  a  stone  coffin  in  Ju* 
dea,  seven  cubits  in  length,  which  exhibited 
a  memorial  of  the  existence  of  giants  in  that 
country.  The  story  which  he  relates  of 
Arion,  who  in  a  voyage  from  Tarentum  to 
Corinth  was  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  was 
carried  by  a  dolphin  to  Tasnarus,  and  from 
thence  to  Corinth,  (the  particulars  of  which 
are  repeated  by  Plutarch,)  is  supposed  to 
have  been  founded  on  the  miraculous  account 
in  the  book  of  Jonah  ^. 

Herodotus  relates  that  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians were  prevented  from  being  present  at 
the  battle  of  Marathon  from  their  declining 

*  Lib.  ▼.  c.  58.  t  Lib.  ii.  c.  49. 

t  L9i.  i.  c.  9.  Comp.  ako  Lib.  vii.  c.  46.  with  Puim  xc. 
and  z. 
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to  inarch  till  there  was  a  full  moon,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  tends  to  shew  their  respect 
for  a  superstition  which  influenced  the  Jews 
alsoy  with  whom  they  are  supposed  to  ha%e 
bad  an  early  connection,  but  which  had 
something  to  alledge  in  its  favour  from  the 
light  afforded  by  the  planet.  The  account, 
though  denied  by  Plutarch^  is  confirmed  by 
Pausanias  *  and  Lucian  -f-. 

We  see  in  the  contrast  which  he  furnishes 
between  the  Persians  and  Greeks,  the  moral 
causes  of  the  decline  of  the  Persian  empire^ 
and  of  the  success  of  the  Greeks;  the  strain 
of  reflecti<>n,  as  well  as  the  amli^ing  relations 
of  the  historian,  seem  at  all  times  to  have 
recommended  his  history  to  general  atten- 
tion; while  it  has  been  recommended  also 
by  a  style  peculiarly  soft  and  pleasing,  and 
which  seems  to  have  been  regulated  by  some 
concealed  rhythm. 

•  B.  i.  c.  2S.  t  Il'f »  AffTf^K  c.  25. 
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CHAP.    XIII, 


Thucydides. 


The  accounts  of  Thucydides  are  defectiret 
and  of  precarious  authority.     He  appears  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Athens^  the  son  of  Olo« 
rus,  and  descended  in  the  maternal  line  from 
the  family  of  Miltiades  and  with  that  of  Ci« 
mon,  which  had  enjoyed  dominion  and  formed 
royal  connections  in  Thrace  *j  where  he  in- 
herited large  possessions.     He  is  reputed  to 
have  been  born  471  years  before  Christ,  and 
13   years  after   Herodotus,    though   others 
place  him  somewhat  later  in  the  77th  Olym- 
piad, 468  B.  C.     He  is  said  to  have  l>eeQ  a 
disciple  of  Anaxagoras,  and  seems  to  have 
shared   the  discredit  which  attached  to  his 
master,  being   suspected   of  atheistical  opi- 
nions, but  probably  without  having  deserved 
the  imputation. 

*  riuurch's  Life  of  Cimoo. 
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He  intimates  hid  disbelief  indeed,  in  the 
popular  predictions  of  his  time,  and  he  pos- 
sibly despised  the  superstition  of  his  country-* 
men,  which  prevailed  to  an  extent  of  which 
he  furnishes  a  strong  illustration,  when  he 
relates  that  Nicias  delayed  the  embarkation 
of  his  troops  after  his  failure  in  Sicily,  at  a 
most  critical  and  dangerous  period,  on  •ac- 
count of  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  and  thereby 
occasioned  the  destruction  of  his  army  and 
fleet.  He  speaks  of  Nicias  as  least  deserving 
to  die,  because  his  whole  life  was  devoted  to 
the  worship  of  the  Deity  *. 

Thucydides  was  considered  as  a  man  of 
great  probity  and  modesty,  and  the  candouri 
impartiality,  and  regard  to  truth  which  he 
displays  in  his  history  even  towards  those 
who  were  hostile  to  him,  reflects  the  highest 
credit  on  his  memory,  and  greatly  recom* 
mends  his  history.  He  appears  to  have  been 
inspired  with  an  early  desire  of  rivalling  He- 
rodotus, and  his  work  is  greatly  to  be  ad* 
mired  for  the  grandeur  of  its  composition. 
It  is  valuable,  as  furnishing  at  the  com- 
mencement, a  faithful  sketch  of  the  earlier 
periods  of  Greece,  exhibiting  the  uncertainty 

*  Lib.  Tii. 
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and  little  importance  of  preceding  history ; 
as  well  as  the  recency  of  a  people  not  united 
in  any  confederate  undertaking  till  that  of 
the  siege  of  Troy,  and  living  at  first  in  a  state 
similar  to  that  of  the  Israelites  as  described 
in  the  book  of  Judges,  in  which  rapine,  in- 
security, and  revoUitions  prevailed.  The 
history  is  also  interesting,  as  exhibiting  in  a 
striking  connection  of  events  the  rise  and 
progress  of  a  war,  which  from  an  incon* 
siderable  commencement  originating  in  a 
dispute  between  Corcyra  and  Corinth,  about 
Epidamnus,  drew  in  all  the  powerful  states 
of  Greece,  and  termuiated  in  the  ruin  of  the 
Athenian  state. 

The  work  illustrates  well  the  spirit  of  a 
republic,  restless,  turbulent,  precipitate,  and 
often  unjust  in  its  proceedings;  regulating 
its  views  of  policy  by  the  feelings  and  pas- 
sions of  the  people,  and  manifesting  caprice^ 
intemperance,  and  ingratitude  to  the  great 
men  whom  it  employed  in  its  service. 
Hobbes  *  professed  to  have  translated  it 
principally  with  a  view  to  expose  the  follies 
of  a  democracy. 

The    exact    and    chronolosical    detail    of 

*  Vide  Hobbtt  tnnslat.  and  Bayle. 
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Thucydides,  gives  a  particular  value  to  his 
history.  It  was  composed  at  Scaptesyle,  the 
historian  having  been  banished  there  for 
twenty  years,  for  a  failure  in  the  succour  of 
Amphipolis.  He  is  supposed  to  have  re^ 
turned  afterwards  to  Athens,  and  to  have 
fidlen  a  victim  to  some  charge  of  irreligion, 
bequeathing  his  history,  as  an  eternal  mono- 
ment  to  posterity  *. 

The  work  contains  a  period  of  twenty-one 
years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  account 
oi  the  last  six  years  being  supplied  by  Cra<* 
tippusy  Theopompus,  and  Xenophon  *f  • 
The  last  book  of  Thucydides  has  been 
thought  to  have  been  composed  by  his 
daughter,  or  by  Xenophon,  but  it  is  at« 
tributed  by  Plutarch  to  Thucydides  him- 
self $. 

The  events  are  described  with  great  spirit ; 
and  from  the  age  of  Demosthenes,  who  tran- 
scribed the  history  eight  times,  to  that  of 
Charles  the  Fifth,  who  made  it  bis  constant 
companion,  it  has  b^en  admired  alike  for 
the  accuracy  of  its  representations,  and  the 
energetic  conciseness  of  its  style. 

«  KniU  if  ^].    L.  i.  ^  22.  p.  18.  Edit.  Duker. 
t  Fabric.  Biblio.  Grmc.  lib.  iu  c.  25. 
%  De  Gamilitate,  p.  MS. 

■f 
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The  oracle  at  Delphi  seems  to  have  giveh 
an  extensive  and  permanent  effect  to  this 
disastrous  war,  by  recommending  to  the  in* 
habitants  of  Epidamnus,  to  place  the  city 
under  the  protection  of  the  Corinthians*, 
which  drew  on  the  most  fatal  consequences. 

The  conduct  of  the  different  nations,  when 
palliated,  or  extolled  by  the  historian,  affords 
few  proofs  of  moderation  or  equity.  Pericles, 
in  an  eloquent  oration  to  the  memory  of 
those  who  perished  in  the  first  campaign, 
flatters  the  popular  feeling,  by  dilating  on 
the  virtues  of  the  Athenians.  Their  aggran^ 
dizement,  and  the  gratification  of  revenge, 
constitute  prominent  subjects  of  bis  praise ; 
and  a  faint  intimation  of  happiness  follow* 
ing  upon  the  close  of  an  honourable  life^  is 
holden  out  as  an  imperfect  consolation  to  the 
surviving  friends.  The  oration  has  been 
thought  to  resemble  the  2d  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians.  St.  Paul,  however,  when  be 
preached,  probably  from  the  same  spot-f*, 
the  assurance  of  the  resurrection,  exhorted 
the  people  to  repent:^:  and  certainly  the 
tremendous  plague  which,   in  the  following 

•  Lib.  i.  ^  2.  $.  p.  21. 

f  Pausan.  lib.i.  p.  68.  edit.  Lips.  1696. 

+  Acts  xtIL  21—82. 
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summer  desolated  Athens,  did  not  iDdicate 
the  divine  sanction  to  the  ambitious  and 
vindictive  sentiments  which  prevailed  *. 

The  aflfectiqg  detail  of  the  devastation 
which  took  place  illustrates  what  is  the  usual 
result  of  physical  calamities^  a  direful  effect 
00  the  moral  conduct  of  men  -f.  Lucretius, 
sod  probably  Ovid  and  Boccado,  borrowed 
mach  from  it. 

It  is  recorded  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the 
yUn  that  he  carried  about  with  him  a 
French  translation  of  this  work  in  bis  expe* 
£lioiis. 


•  HkL  lib.  H.  f  Sd.  p.  195.  et  aeq. 

t  La>.L  ( 85. p. 21.  Edit.  Diiker.  Lu.  (S6-48.p.l^ 
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Itoe  woriu  of  XeoopboB  are  p«riku]tiiy 
vakt^e^  aa  well. from'  the  in^ftriMititnr.w^Mll. 
tbej  afibrd  with  respect  to  charactcfv  MjA 
events,  as  for  the  rectitude  of  aeDdintnt 
ivbich  pervades  the  wbole  contsft  of .  Iw  N« 
presentations  and  reflecdom; 

The  style  is  remarkably  simple,  ooaflfected^. 
apd  perspicacious ;  the  histories  which  be  Yfus' 
furnished,  if  embellished  with  some  circum^. 
stance3  introduced  with  design  to  render. his 
examples  iinpressive,  appear  still  to  sdbery 
more  strictly  to  truth  and  reality,  than  thgse. 
of  writers  who  apparently  disclaim  ficti$ioo§. 
oriuiment,  and  merely  relate  events  as  they 
occurred. 

The  historian  employed  his  ^ngagki^ 
powers  in  delineating  the  portraits  of  two 
most  interesting   personages  of  Pagan  his-* 

4    ' 


tory,  Cyrus  andf  SocrsCtes^  one  a  subject  of 
HebiTeir  piophecy^  the  otiier  the  highest 
moffel  of  Heathen  virtue. 

He  has  recorded  also  the  circumstances  of 
an  expedition  in  which  he  was  present,  having 
passed  through  countri(CS|  a  rapid  description 
of  which  presented  objects  which  are  referred 
to  by  the  iiospii^d  writers,  and  having  col-> 
lected  inforiiiation  which  demonstrates  the 
completion  of  predictions  in  Scripture. 

Xiedophdn  was  the  son  of  Gryllus  of  the 
ttibe  6f  MgeiSf  and  born  440,  or  some  say 
iijO'veainf  before  Christ.     He  was  a  disciple 

oir  SScrafes,  together  with  Plato  whom  he 

.•■•-■ 

emulated,  and  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
coatedcij^lktiilg  his  distiriguiishe<l    master  in 
m{t?iic' arid' private  life.   ' 
'  He  ^xpdrieiidcld  his  friendly  aid'  extended 
(Brltiol  abiidSt  the  dangei^  of  a  di^feat  and 
ibHtcii^kl  dight  to  which  the  Atheniitnar  wer^ 
^i^^  at  Deliam,  a  tbwn  ib  B(ebtik;  whed 
Ismng  (allien  from  his  hdrke,  S'ocrates^  whor^ 
fa'i&'sdf  had  bifeh  disii^ounted  ahd'cbmpelled 
tatly,  darried  him  otf  upon  bis  shObldiers  foV 
ihaiiy  stadia,  till  the  flight  ^'^^  stdpped*. 
Xehophori  adhered' With  flclelity  t6   ^cf-' 

•  Strabo,  lib.  fac;  p.  585.  ESit.  Oxm. 
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crates  through  life.  He  .asserted  hk  cha^ 
raeter,  defended  him  hjr  an  afiecting  apo- 
I&ufy,  and  transmitted  his  virtues  and  sen* 
ti^'eat£(,  \vit,h  impressive  effect ,  to  all  auc^ 
ceeding  tinier. 

The  historian  obtaiRcd  the  favour  of  the 
younger  Cyfus^  and 'accompanied  biui  in  bis 
march  to  attack  bis  brother  Artaxerxes. 

He  records,  in  a  very  striking  account^ 
the  failure  and  deatb  of  Cyrus»  who,  having 
hurried  oi>  aD  impetuous  march,  perished 
in  the  first  engagement,  after  a  personal 
conSict  with  his  brother,  at  Conaxa,^  a  me« 
morable  victim  to  unconirouled  and  viodicuve' 
passions* 

.  The  division,  in  which  Xeeophon  bad  vo  - 
hmtapily  served,  was  victorious,  but  from  the 
defeat  of  the  rest  of  the  army,  a  surrender  or 
Fife^rrat  became  necessary.  The  latter  was 
preferred  hf  this  brave  and  distinguished 
bandj  and  it  was  conducted  with  admirable 
courage^  perseverance,  and  skill  Xeoopbon, 
having  been  elected  to  a  command;  greatly 
distinguished  himself;  ivid  by  the  desciip- 
tion  of  the  retreat,  which  be  has  beq^^eathed 
to  us,  he  has  immortalized  his  fame  and  thai 
of  his  companions  *. 
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After  his  return  he  attached  himself  to 
Agcsilaus,  and  served  under  him  in  Asia^an4 
at  the  battle  of  Coronea;  Cicero  relates  that 
he  was  much  esteemed  by  the  Spartan  kinj^, 
«ho  profited  by  his  instruction*.  Xeno- 
phon's  adherence,  however,  to  the  cause  of  a 
rival  nation,  subjected  him  to  the  resentment 
of  his  countrymen ;  and,  after  an  active  life 
spent  in  military  service,  he  experienced  the 
common  fate,  of  eminent  men  among  the 
Athenians,  being  proscribed  his  country,  and 
driven  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
banishment  at  Scillu9|  at  Leprium,  and  at 
Cpirintb*  jFIis  personal  character,  wealth,  and 
talents  threw  a  lustre  over  his  exile.  He 
promoted  works  -of  otnament  and  utility : 
and*  entonraged  agricuittire,  of  which  he 
speelcs  with  ardour  linitis  GBconomics*  * 

^His  4eisuire  w»s  emplo}'ed  also  in  finishing 
htsiTitem^y' productions,  coobposed  in  alt  the 
purity*  bfth'e' Attic  style  "f-,  and  in  publishing 
the^^ovk/.  of  Tbiibydidearwhich  were  depo- 
sited/fn  liis  itands«  Hid  continued  his  history, 
ieiiviiig  Oftly  tWo' years  inteTval,  whibh  does 
fftot  •Appcfitr  ttlMiih  9  vlieen  filled  up,  or  the 
work  has  been  lost. 

•  De  Oral.  L.  iii.  $  S4. 

t  Cic^ero  de Orator.  L. it,  S^^- 


as* 

It  has  l^if  observedt    that  Xenopfaon 

^domed  pbildsopby  by  his  worda  and  actions. 

:|ik  d'mni^refXtd  and  xonaiderate  character 

^ppeaipfisd  io  the  pneservation  of  Byzantium 

:^ID  the  plunder  of  ^bis  diaappointed  and 

tof  bulent  wldiers  on.  their  return  from  Aaia. 

Hi9  palriotiam  and  resignation  to  the  Divine 

.^piU, .  were  iibeVn  upon  theoccasion  of  bis  rer 

ceiviQg  an  account  that  bis  son   had'  died 

gloriously  at  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  upon 

vbich  be  said  only».  that  be  knew  he  had  iHh 

gotten  a  mortal  *. 

Having  attained  bis  90th  year>  be  dicsd 
about  S60  years  before  Christ*  .  : 

The  works  of  Xenopbon^  which  nra  Jiow 
extant,  amount  to  thuty^seven,  exclufively  of 
letters.  They  do  not  indicate  any  padkuiar 
acquaintance  with  the  aacfed  wriiingi^i  ba^ 
a3  they  fiin^isb,  perhaps,  the  moat  suiking 
iUustraj^of^i  of  the  Heathen  chacactfirt  ^Itm 
|K)iirtrayed  in  its  most  per^ct  fonna;^  tb?jr#ff 
fBininently  li^eful  in  enabUng  oa  to  judge  o£iia 
4efi^tf0  or  comparative  worth  ;  and  the  j^cflr 
tered  p^ty:ulaia^  wf^ich  ^e  proceed  to  coor 
f ider,    m^y    ha    regarded   ^^   tai|^i«ig  *  tp 


*  Fabridiis  sd  Xeiiq)bon«    Tlie  imsat  storj  k  rdate^  of 
Euripides. 
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stnej^tben  Att  geneml  conditsion  dedttotbb 
from  dM  preseot  work.  •  v.  . 

ThejdMinicterofdK  elder  CynM,  as  i^ieir^d 
under  4be  ligbtt  in  v^tch  k  is  displayed.  b)r 
Xieoepbop^  eiliilKtsa  noble  exaoiiple  of  «faoM 
^nnlkiefit  whioh  beoome  «  soirereigiH  and 
enables  us  to  Midenstaiid  wby  he  ts  atiled  in 
Sefliptnra»  ^^  tbe  Sfaepliend  of  God/'  attd  «ni* 
pliye4  by  the  Almigbty  to  (perform  fan  ple*- 
saTOf  by  fulfiUiog  hie  decrees  to  the  accovo- 
pKfhnseot  of  propheey,  efiecting  the  destMc- 
ttop  of  Babylon  in  the  tnamier  eifiactly  fi»tt« 
told  ^9  and  the  laying  again  of  the  founda* 
tijMi  of  hie  holy  Hempk  f*.  The  historian  ^e- 
pmeAH  bim  at  his  deaths  as  expressing  a  be* 
liaf  in  the  iaiioiortality  of  the  sool^  and  as  en* 
dMrad  frith  a  spirit  of  prescience. 

Xba  work 9  whieh  i&  described  as  the  Me* 
paafailaif  or  Memoirs  of  Socratee,  by  a  title 
vbaeli  (if  applied  also  by  Jostin  Martyr  to  the 
"Goppel  %f  ej(hibits  a  narration  or  detail^  of  the 
dkNovfaan  wd  actions  oi  Socrates.  It  iBdf|^- 
-pbsi  HB  a:4tb  a  correct  statement  of  hte  senti!* 

i*  MpA  xihr.  89.  xl^  l«-6.  aiid  jpiist  Ch^p.  (V^L  I.)  of 
ai|i  weclu 
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meots,  aod  recordsrfais  discourses  with  much 
less  of  fictitious  mddhionv  thao  Plato  seems  to 
have  •  introduced'^  into  his  representation  of 
ihein.  The  descriptioo^i  which  the  book 
affords  of  the  characier  of~3ocrates,  is  parti- 
cularly entitled  to  consideration :  and,  sinc^ 
this  phitoaiopher  was  confessedly  the  highest 
example  of  Pagan  antiquity^  and  has  e%'en 
been  allowed  to  be  brought  in  some  measure 
intQ' comparison  with  our  Lord,  as  an  Hea* 
then  type  of  the  Messiah,  it  may  not  be  m-. 
expedient  to  mfake  some^  observations  on  Ifi^ 
character;  :         .r 

Socrates  appears  to  hiive  been  a  man  ^^mi* 

nent  for  wise  and  virtuous  ,€Ot)dyGt,a)id:^  tut 
have  employed  himself  upoti  fiobl^  and  -bi^ 
nevolent  priqciples,  in  -comOHilTicatitig  in^ 
struction  to  others,  ^con^vei^nj^  finely  m^ 
men  of  every  description,  drr^tin^^fheJ^rf-^il^ 
his  wisdom  and  experience,  and  >inak4riig^tb«r^ 
forum  as  it  were  a  sthtfoi  of  ^hifesop^yUrui^^i 
In  the  farther  display  of  ohi^fattet-yfilbM^ 
great  moralist  maniieSted  i'ib#til)iid<Dfi  ^^jll^ 
dence,  and  a  noble  viHiignation^  binder  th4' 
sentence  and  endurance  o£ti;iljMlh&H:  Ho 
seems  to  have  entertained  a  refpect'fiit^  idi-. 
gion,   and  to   have  adopted  ^oetrineiutpot^ 
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Alt  subject,  beyond  tbow  of'  mlgar  appre« 
bensioD,  though  from  a  regard  to.xbe  laws, 
be  enjoined  a ,  conformity  %o  existing  coaytii^^ 
tutions*  .  .:  -** 

It  is  not  clear  what  character  SocrRtea 
asoribes  to  tbCiiGeniust  by  whose  counsels  ha 
professed  to  be  directed,  whether  he  conass 
dered  it  as  ap  inward  consciousness  of  rectir 
tude,  or  an  invisible  monitor  assigned  to  him 
by  divine  favour.  In  bU  reasoning  with 
others,  he  grounded  hi^  notions  principally 
on  earthly  cpn^ideratiqosi  professing  and  en- 
joining temperancei  and  an  pb§ervance  or  the 
relative  duties,  aa^.tending  to  liberate  men 
from  the  tyranny  of  evil  passions,  but  with 
little  eicpression  of  regard  to  the  power  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  He  speaks  of  his  own  ac« 
tiona  with  much  pomplacency,  comparing 
binqelf  with  9(bers.  He  ^eems  to  bave.en^ 
jqine4  virtue,  rather. frpm  ;Oon9iderations  of 
ailvMntagje,  tbaq  pf  du(y^  and  tQibaveiref- 
gnrdpd  l^ltgioi)  xH^  t^  poU.tiipal  institnie  ; 
lieooe  tre  fiqd  biiii  ^dculcaUag  ^^i  respect.  i^(r^ 
if,  on  mQtiY^of  subviawpnrtp^hMmanJawa; 
8|nd  hi$ ,  iRpri^lity,  thopgh  often  of  abi^r 
paft  timn  tb^  of  otbei;  wr«ter9^.a))p^aiB:  m 
tpiKlJI  pviim.  defective,  whiie^  b^  tVame^.^iifl 


priaciples  «pon  naftow  Tieirs  of  eipedieocjr^ 
and  esttmates  «oiioiis  by  their  imoieduitecofi* 
M^ueoces.  The  anstrucboa,  therefore,  wliieii 
he  gives,  b  often  of  an  ordinary  cast,  irk* 
fome  by  its  ft  petitions,  and  occasionally  de^ 
based  by  sophistry ;  bs  carries  oo  his  nt^ 
soaiog,  faoMEe%'er,  by  series  of  ^pestions  lead* 
iog  to  soQM  osefbi  eondosion,  and  endear 
¥#«Mrs  to  dednee  truths  of  remote  investiga* 
tion  fmm  simple  and  evident  propositions. 
Tbefe  are  other  obvious  defects  and  impeiv 
iactioos  in  his  eharaefer  and  instructions} 
tinis  for  instance,  while  «ra  contemplate  with 
retteration  oar  blcgvwd  Saviour  commanding  a 
convicted  adultepe^  to  ^  go,  and  sin  no  more,^' 
we  observe  Socrates  tsacbtng  a  courteaan 
the  art  of  engaging  men  of  affluence  in  her 
snares.  Jf  we  regard  bis  moral  lessons,  we 
find  him  representing  the  sale  of  these  to  dib* 
very,  who  were  born  free,  as  an  act  of  tnjoe* 
tice,  bot  be  does  not  declare  against  slavery 
altogether.  He  gives  a  preoept  similar  t* 
that  which  oar  Saviour  hafs  contrasted  with  liil 
own  divine  instruction,  namely^  tbaft  we  ahc«i|4 
do  good  to  those  that  dd^good  to  us,  a  itiaitm 
Hir  short  of  the  lesson  ef  the  6ok|>eU  wbiA 
bids  lis  ^  to  love  our  enemiei,  tii%lei»  tliDai 
<*  that  curse  ua,  to  do  good  to  them  that 


^  bate  Wt  and  to  pray  for  jtfaem  which  defr 
^  pitefuUy  use  and  persecute  m.''  I;|e  sefWdp 
however  to  have  intimated  a  forgiven€{8|i  of 
his  enemies  at  bis  death,  and  justly  obs^rv/i^ 
that  noqe  but  the  Gods  could  niake  Ifiwa 
perfect.  He  gives  deplorable  proofs  of  the 
want  of  right  knouledge,  and  of  the  ^e» 
pravity  pf  Heathen  manners,  particularly 
in  atating .  that  there  wene  some  among  his 
countrymen  who  intermarried  wi^h  their  gwn 
children*.  , 

llie  manner,  in  which  Socrates  speaks  of 
the  divine  nature  of  the  soul,  is  elevated  ^nd 
aflfecting.  From  its  capacity  and  surpawng 
endowments,  he  argues  the  power  anf)  pro» 
vidence  of  God,  and  his  dispositipo  tp  vpn^ 
der  man  happy.  He  represents  pod  as  the 
soul  of  the  universe :  an4  justly  obser?es, 
ibat  if  the  mind  has  power  to  take  iq  ni^ny 
abjects,  though  placed  at  a  great  distance, 
it  ought  not  to  be  a  subject  of  wonder, 
if  the  eye  of  the  Peity  can,  at  one  glance, 
pomprebeod  the  whole ;  and  as  it  e^c^ed 
pot  the  abihty  of  man  to  extend  his  parf  at 
th^  sam^;  time  to  the  qoncerqs  of  Atbe^is, 
^gypt,  and  Sicily,  why  should  it  be  deemed 
oareaaeoable,  that  the  providence  pf  Go4 


^  • 


t«u^ 
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should  extend  its  direction  throughout  tho 
whole  universe? 

He  concludes  with  the  following  admoni-* 
tion  wliich  is  well  worthy  of  consideration  ; 
♦*  As  therefore,  among  men,  we  make  best 
^*  t;rial  of  the  affection  and  gratitude  of  our 
^^  neighhour,  by  showing  him  kindness;  and 
•*  dispover  his  wisdom,  by  consulting  him  in 
•*  ourdisttess  ;  do  thou  in  like  manner  bchare 
♦*  towards  the  gods :  and,  if  thou  would.st 
♦•  experience  what  their  wisdom,  and  what 
•*  their  love  is,  render  thyself  deserving  the 
•*  communication  of  some  of  those  divine  se- 
•*  orets,  which  may  not  be  penetrated  by  man, 
*^  and  which  are  imparted  to  those  alone  who 
V^consult,  who  adore,  who  obey  the  Deity: 
♦*  then  shah  thou,  my  Aristodemus,  under- 
?*  stand  that  there  is  a  Beings  whose  eye 
"  pierceth' throughout  all  nature^  and  whose 
♦•  ear  is  open  to  every  sound,  extending  to  all 
^*  place,  pervading  all  time,  and  whose  bounty 
^*  and  care  can  know  no  other  bounds,  than 
**  those  fixed  by  his  own  creation*/* 

w 

Whether  we  consider  these  as  ih^ senti- 
ments of  Socriites  or  Xenophon^  is  or  little 
consequence,  since  there  was  mutrh  COngc* 
nialiiy  in  iheir  religious  opinions. 

*  Memoirs  of  Socrates,  Ficldlpg'«  Trandat.  c,  i^. 
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Socrates,  at  hia  death,  expressed  his  behef 
in  die  immortaHly  of  the  soul^,  and  upon  a 
general  view  of  his  rehgious  opinions,  we  are 
led  to  think  that  he  really  believed  those 
great  truths  which  he  taught,  and  that  while 
be  inculcated  a  respect  for  the  public  institu-* 
tions  chiefly  from  regard  only  to  their  politH 
Cttl  utility,  he  entertained  a  firm  conviction  of^ 
many  sublime  tenets,  which  he  had  collected  as 
traditionary  maxims  of  natural  or  revealed  re- 
ligion, though  be  sometimes  speaks  with  appa* 
rent  hesitation,  being  unwilling  to  dogmatize. 

Xenophon, affords,  in  many  instances  strong 

confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  relations  and 

doctrines  of  Scripture.      He   describes  the 

death   of  Belshazzar,    the  taking  of  Babv-* 

lon-f",  and  the  appointment  of  the  prinpes  of 

Cyrus,  over  the  nations  whom  he  subdued ;{;, 

in  the  same  manner  as  Jeremiah  and  Daniel 

foretel  them. 
In  expressing  sentiments  in  his  own  name, 

he  observes,  that  it  is  neither   numbers  or 

strength  which  confer  victory,  but  God  §. 

*'  Kp^ovmAmi.     Plato.  To^yia^, 

*  f  Jeireio.  IL  59/57.    Dan.  v.  'Comp.  with  Kl^oAia, 
lib.  ▼.  imd  vii. 

:^  XenophoD,  In$t.  8.  comp.  Dan.  iv.  1.  and  Esther  i.  lie. 
S^e  alto  Plato  de  Legibus,  lib.  iii.  p.  147. 

f  Ap«?sr.  compare  with  Pro  v.  xxi.  31. 
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t&at  «fVld(  &t^d  eiia'ct  fidelity  of  r^l^eAmtibn 
viliicfo  d[^eari(  a]s6  m  this  diiscHplibii  6f  thh 
sAct^d  ^rit^Vsf  #ten:  they  8|^k  <yf  thi  dc^iks^ 
of  natuM,  of  the  pro'ductiiMi^s  tif  rtie  ^irthr 
of  of  the  aniihalff  which  Mbge-  abrb&d'  lindei^ 
th6  Ctirtf  of  Providence. 

Hi^  rapid  sketch  of  that  pftrt  of  Syria, 
^hich  \vas  in  Mesopotamia*,  cohered  wrth^ 
toA\^nS,  and  abounding  in  corn  and  wine -f,' 
coii'e^ponds  with  ma'ny  reports  of  its  poptifti^' 
tioTi  and  fertility.  In  his  transitory  view' 
also  of  the  desert  of  Arabia,  he  discovered 
ittkny .  circumstances,  Which  illustrate,  irifi 
strikibg  manner,  particulars  beautifully  al^' 
ludied  to  in  the  Book  of  Job,  who  lived  in 
some  pArt  of  Arabia.  "  There,  in  a  plain  level 
"  as  the  sea;  and  devoid  of  trees,  but  every 
*^  where  fragrartt  with  aromatic  shmbs  arid* 
"  reeds,'*  he  observed,  "  the  wild  assies  which 

» 

^^  the  horsemen  were  accustomed  tb  chase, 

*^  flying  with  unequal  speed,  so  that  the  anl« 

••  mals  would  often  stop  their  course,  arid, 

^*  when   the   horsemen   approached,    disap* 

*^  pear,  and  they  could  not  be  tak'enf^  unless 

«  A»a(mr.  §  16.  PFiD.  N^t.  HUt.  lib*  ^i  C.  12.  ei  Strib* 
lib.  xvi. 

f  Ky^V  AyopCac-*  lib.  IT.  C.  18« 


us 

*^  tte  htiveBiaiit.  {Acki^  tbeoasdiifes*  \A  dif- 
^  fetent  ImrtSi  weaiiedl^  them?  hj  rcAiy^  in 
^'  ancotrnte '  pupsuits/' 

^Hiis  caaoM.  bat  remind  us  of  the  passage 
10  Ibe  Boekiof  Job :  ^^  Who  bath  sentouttbe 
^  wiU<Mi^firae ;  or  wha  hath  loosed  the  bandi 
^*  #f  ^<wilda»;  whose  house  I  have  made 
^  the:  wildemeflbi  and*  the  barren  land  bis 
*^'d«ellkigS4.  He:s(x>rneth  the  multitude  of 
^  tbe  aigfS  neither  regardeth  he  the  crying 
^.  of  tbe  driver.  Hhe  range  of  tbe  niODn« 
^  tains  is  bis  pasture,  and  he  searcheth  after 
••  erery-  grMH  thing/'  Wh^t  Xenophon 
states  also  of  tbe  ostrich  frequently  seeti 
in  tfate  same  eiUended  wilderness  is  deserving 
of  attention,  **  None  could  take  an  ostrich  ; 
tbe  horsemen,  who  pursued  them  soon 
J  living  it  over :  for  they  flew  far  away, 
making  use  both  of  their  feet  to  run,  and 
**  of  their  wings,  when  expanded,  as  a  sail 
**  to  waft  them  along  *.^  This  brings  to 
oor  recollection  the  sacred  description  of  the 
bird  in  tbe  Book  of  Job:  ^^  What  time  she 
**.  liftetb  herself  on  high,  she  scorneth  the 
^*  horse  aqd  his  rider  *f-/' 


€€ 


^  K»fw  amCs^ic*  lib.  i.     4«ft  Sp^an't  traDilation. 
f  ^ob  xxxix.  18. 
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Scipio  Africanus  and  Lucullus  greatly  ad-^ 
mired  the  works  of  Xenophon,  and  are  said 
to  have  derived  much  advantage  from  them 
in  the  formation  of  their  characters.  Quin- 
iilian  applies  to  him  what  bad  been  said  of 
Periclesy  that  some  goddess  of  persuasion  sat 
on  his  lips  *.  The  writings  which  he  has 
bequeathed  to  us  are  particularly  remarkable 
for  perspicuity,  and  they  are  valuable  as  il-* 
lust  rating  many  modes  of  expression  used  by 
the  writers  of  th«  New  Testament  ^*    . 


*  jSee  also  Lociany  wii  iiT  tr^ldt,  p.  6d0^  Edit.  AmtteL 
1687. 

f  Vid.  Annot.  Philol.  in  No¥«  Test*  ex  ^enopbonte 
Collect,  a  M.  Georgti  Raphelio,  Hamburg.  1709^ 
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CHAP.  XV. 


Plalo. 


I 
M  •    :  ■       » 


J         ..» 


Plato  appears  to  have  bie^n  of  an  Athe- 
nian familyy  settled  at  Colyttus — the  son  of 
Ajri$tOD|,Apd^rn  about  430  years  before 
Cbiist — some  suppose  in  the  Archonship  of 
ApoIIodorus  *•  He  is  said  to  hava^ad  royal 
ancestors,  and  to  have  traced  hisinaternal 
descent  from  Solon. 

Plato  in  early  life  was  engaged  in  mili- 
tary liervice,  and  afterwards  M'as  so  distin* 
gttished  for  his  talents,  that  he  might  have 
bad  a  direction  in  public  affairs,  but  he  pre-. 
ferred  the  pursuitg,  of  science,  and  the  searci\ 
after  truth  in  the  retirement  of  private  life. 
He  was  a  disciple  of  Socrates,  and  took  a 
lealous  part  in  his  defence,  and,  upon  failure 

^  Laert.  lib.  L  4.   Athenae.  Aii«m.  lib.  y^  and  Stanley'f 
Hkt.  of  Philosophy. 

VOL.  !!•  L 
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of  bis  exertions,  retired  in  grief  to  Megara. 
He  instituted  a  sect  which  took  its  name 
from  the  academy  at  Athens,  in  which  it» 
professors  taught.  This  sect  was  continued 
by  Speusippusy  Xenocrates,  and  others* 
He  appears  to  have  travelled  much,  and 
was  highly  esteemed  by  Archelaus,  king  of 
Macedonia ;  and  by  Dionysius  the  youngeft 
who  twice,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dion»  io« 
rited  him  to  his  court,  but,  becoming  jea- 
lous of  hiih,  he  soon  ceased  to  be  dliieeted 
by  his  ildvice. 

Pl^td  resbrted  to  Egypt,  ^nd  dbodift  toiAh 
time  at  Sails.  Ambrose  states,  that  it  #a» 
With  a  p^culat  viei#  to  inform  hiihself  inih 
respect  lo  the  actions  and  cracks  of  MoMfiy 
and  of  the  sayings  of  the  prophets;  bi6  Is 
particularly  reported  to  have  received  in* 
telligence  at  Heliopoli^,  from  a  Jew  named 
Secrhnupbis;  ht  afterwards  travelled  into  other 
cbuntries  *  of  t!he  Ea^t.  It  is  bdiieved^  thtkt 
he  obtained  much  infbriliation  front  the 
writings  of  the  Jewish  prophets  f". 


*  Ad  Psalm  cxviii.  et  Lib.  de  Noe  et  Area.  c.  6. 

f  Euseb.  praep.  Evan.  lib.  iz.  c.  5.  and  lib.  xi.  ^  Clem. 
Sttom.  Selden  de  Jiire  N|tur.  et  Gentium.  1%.  i.  c;  2. 
p.  84. 


hare'Mpposed^  that  he  had  interooarse  with 
Jbremiah,  or  as  others  saj  more  consistently: 
withcfaronology^  with  Nehemiab  orMalachi^ 
All  Christian  antiquity  affirms^  that  he  boi> 
rowisd^  from  sacred  sources* 

PUktofaTmself  has  candidly  confessed^  that 
be  dbtained'his  best  and: chief  diiinity  from 
ihef  Phosnicians^  particularly  concerning  the 
fmtenmd  relation  subsisting  between  all  men^ 
a»  made  out  of  the  earth,  alluding^  it  should 
seem  to  the  formation  of  Adam«  It  is  pro^ 
bable,  that  by  the  PhcBnicians  he  m^ant  tlie"" 
Hebrews  *.  He  mentions  also  Syiian  fables 
•r  tMditions,  which  he  describes  as  iheflable :; 
and  thmigU  >  he  disguised  many  things  whidi 
far  borrowed,  Clement  of  Alexandria  styles 
hinar^ the  Hebrew  Ffaildsopher^.  and  refers  ta 
pMsafges,  which  speak  of  a  dieluge,  and:  of  a 
fbtof^  destruction  of  the.  earth  by  fire*f:« 
Jttsttn  Martyr  also  says,  that  he  drew  many 
ibiogs  from  the  Hebrew  fountain,  especially 
hiv  pious  conceptions  concerning  God  and 
\m  worabip:):.     Even   Porphyry  confesses, 

*  Hammond  on  MaU..xy«  32J  Bocbart,  Phalcsg.  liik  iv.  S4. 

f  C(^»n»  ad.Gen.  c  20,  21.  p.  60.  Strom,  lib.  y.  &  235< 
p.  649,  650.  Euteb.  prsep.  Evan,  lib.  ix.  c.  6.  lib.  %*  6. 1« 
HaeC  Demonst  Evang.  Prop.  4. 

I  Apol.  2.  Gale,  Selden,  &c. 

X.2 
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that  he  borrowed  much  from  the  Hebrews  *, 
and  Numeoius  remarks^  that  he  was  none 
other  than  Moses  speaking  in  Greek-f-. 
He  treats  of  the  Supreme  Being  in  variouit 
passages  with  a  comprehension  and  sublimity 
of  thought,  which  seem  to  rise  beyond  the 
highest  reach  of  unassisted  reason.  .  He  eon* 
siders  God  as  the  beginning,  middle,  aod 
end  of  all  things  ^9  and  he  blames  ^biloao- 
phers  for  ascribing  to  a  second  cause  what 
might  be  attributed  to  a  first  §•  He  apK 
pears,  however,  to  have  formed  erroneous 
notions  of  the  eternity  of  the  world,  and  to 
have  spoken  too  strongly  of  the  malignity  of 
human  nature,  as  if  not  reducibb  even  *by 
the  power  of  God.  It  has  befen  well  ob- 
served of  Plato,  that  no  writer  has  more 
judiciously  inculcated  the  obligations  of  social 
life  on  the  foundation  of  reason  and  troth, 
or  raised  stronger  bulwarks  in  defence  of  ita 
civil  institutions.  He  has  erected  the  struo- 
ture  of  government  on  the  rock  of  nature, 
and  excited  the  reverence  of  mankind  by  the 

*  Tlieo.  oont.  Grec.  et  Eoseb.  lib.  i. 

-I*  Joseph,  cont.  Apion,  lft>.  iL  Euseb.  pnep.  Etaiu  Suidas 

X  Dc  Legtb.  tom.ii.  Ub.  iv.  p.  715.  Edit.  Stephim. 

*  Plifwlo. 
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solidity  of  its  basis,  and  by  the  height  of  its 
moniments  and  towers.  He  gives  an  ac- 
count which  is  probably  borrowed  from  what 
is  related  by  the  inspired  writer,  of  God  s 
having  brought  the  creatures  which  he  had 
formed  unto  Adam,  saying,  it  is  most  true, 
that  a  power  more  than  human  gave  the 
first  names  to  things,  so  that  we  must  needs 
think  that  they  were  rightly  given  ^. 

Justin  Martyr  remarks,  that  when  Plato 
says,  **  it  is  the  fault  of  man  who  chuses, 
^  but  God  is  without  fault  *f-;"  he  borrowed 
it  fix>m  Moses;  and  that  what  he  observed 
in  bis  Timffius,  concerning  the  Son  of  God, 
speaking  physically  and  naturally,  ^^  He  cut 
**  him  in  the  form  of  a  cross :{:,''  was  taken 
from  Moses,  who  relates,  that  he  placed  a 
fiery  serpent  upon  a  pole  (in'  the  form  of 
a  cross  probably)  in  the  wilderness,  whoever 
looked  upon  which,  after  being  bitten,  was 
healed* 

In  his  ^mJWf,  $  tti^i  4^X9^9  in  confirming 

*  Crmtyl.  p.  590.  Edit.  Stephan.  and  Jackson  Chron. 
Antiq.  p.  21.  Euseb.  Praep.  Evaiig.  lib.  xi.  c.  6. 

f  De  Repub.  lib.  x.  p.  617-  et  Just.  Martyr.  Apol.  p.  67. 
Edit.  Thirl. 

I  Zyjma^w  avu^  U  ru  vartlf  ad  Timae.  p*  36.  Numb.  xxi. 
6— d,  and  Just.  Martyr.  Apol.  h  p.  7S.  Ediu  Paris.  742. 
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J;be  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  ^theilfouI 
hy  various  arguneots,  he  coafeMes  that  -a 
certaia .demonstratioD  .of  the  jdoctrioetft^Mild 
.not:be  adduced^  at  least,  .without  great dif- 
;ficulty  iq  the  present  life,  unless  some  one 
siioukl  be  able   to  support  himself  vpOiQ  a 
more  firm  and  secure  reliance  than  is  . ob- 
tainable,— as  on  B  divine  wotd  ^.   .  J^e  eln* 
where  seems  to  look  forward  to  more  aof* 
ficient    inst motion  than  had    hitherto    ap» 
peared. 

Pajwstius  and  others,  have,  expresqed  .some 
'■  doubts^as.to  the. authenticity  of  this  dialogue, 
but  it  is  pronounced  to  he^genuine  by  ]?a- 
bricius,  on  the  authority  of  ancient  wtiteirs. 
The  doubts  indeed  seem  rather  to  have  re* 
lated  to  the  consideration,  .whether  it  was 
to  be  regarded  as  a  truly  Socratic  .dia<^ 
Jogue-f'. 

We.learn/from  Fiorus,  that  Cato  neadtbis 
work  a  little  before  his  diE^ath.  This  distia- 
guished  man,  on  hearing  the  event  of  the 
battle  of  Philippi,  resolved  to  put  an  end 
to  bis  enisfaence;  and  having  dismissed  his 
/sons  and  attendants  when  in  the  camp'be>» 

f  Fabriciusy  Plat  Script.  Edit,  lib,  3(i. 
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foK^Ubca,  devoted  spnfe  tin^  to  a  perusal 
of  the  re6ection^  it  contains  on  the  immor- 
tality .<^  tb9  douly  aqd  after  having  retired 
.for  jijBharlt:time  to  rest,  he  rose  about  the 
-fiat  wafchy  jind  it  ^  said  then  struck  hiip- 
aelf  1  twice  .on  the  breaat  with  l^js  sw9rd* 
'He  .auflfer^d  the  physicians  to  attempt  to 
Jieal  the  wounds,  but  at  their  departure 
.t6re .  them  open,  and  a  profusion  of  blood 
nidbing  forth,  he  expired  leaving  his  dead 
iumda  in  the  wounds.*. 

Diflferent  effctcts  seem  to  have  resulted  to 
|iec8ona  :of  difij^r^qt  dispositions  from  pe- 
rusing this  dialogue.  Cleombrotus  destroyed 
hinuielf  after  readiqg  it:  and  Olympiodorus 
affirms  that  he  should  have  wished  to  ^ave 
^tted  life,  had  he  not  been  certain  of 
the  future,  state  of  the  soifl,  from  reading  the 
Phedo  of  Plato.  Speculative  wx)rks  of  this 
natnre,  without  authority  beyond  what  hu- 
man claims  to  regard  might  establish,  must 
be  expected  to  have  had  but  light  and  pre* 
caiious  eQect.  Plato's  works  seem  to  have 
produced  but  little  impression  on  Aristotle  *f-. 
It  however  not  seldom  happens,  that  men  of 


*  Flonu,  lib.  iv.  c.  2.  p.  S9L  Ediu  Amstel. 
t  Theod.  lib.  ▼. 


I 
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acute  tnfaids,  aM  tfliigt  acettrtomed  ^  'osny 
on  investigtitidns  of  teaMmngi  aseibut  litde 
ifiected  hj  the  clearest  nrgpm^ntB  ;  «he 
tHtj  6f  thdr  judgment  sottMtimte 
from  condusions,  whidk  presfc  on  ii^plaiiruii* 
derstanding.  Danid  H^insiuB  composed  a 
poem  on  the'  contempt  of  di^th^  which  has 
been  much  admired  for  its '  beauty,  *  and  is 
chiefly  founded  on  the- arflrumeDts^^f  tins 
woric.  The  Ph^o  contains  certainly  isMich 
strong  and  clear  reasoning,  though^'  hke 
other  Heathen  produdtions,  it  was  writted 
4nly  under  a  partial  lighr#  and  is  injured  by 
the  intermixture  of  fancifilt .  noticms  concern* 
ing  the  pre-existence  and  futore  migration'  of 
the  soul. 

Some  have  conceived,  that  M*hat  Plato 
says  ^th  respect  to  the  pre-eiftStence  of  the 
soul,  may  be  only  a  corruption  of  the  doctrine 
of  an  original  condition  of  man  in  Paradise, 
from  which  he  was  degraded  to  a  state  of 
punishment*.  His  arguments,  however, 
with  regard  to  the  inherent  energies  of  the 
soul,  might  seem  to  imply  its  eternal  and  in* 
dependent  nature,  which  is  more  thsin  he  in- 
tended. The  Heathen  philosophy  is  never 
perfect  in  its  principles,  and  its  theories,  de« 

*  Cont  Origen.  Ceh.  lib.  iv.  p.  189. 
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fectire  ds  tbejr  are,  if  collected  together  from 
the  dtflferent  vork»  in  which  they  are  scat- 
tendf  would  compose  a  code  of  morality  open 
to  great  objections.  With  respect  to  Plato  * 
in  particolar,  his  ethical  and  metaphysical 
writings-  often  betray  the  insufficiency  of 
the  highest  discoveries  of  human  reason. 

He  exposes  with  much  force  the  existing 
superstitions,  but  speaks  however  with  as-* 
sarance  of  a  state  of  future  rewards  and 
pmiisbments ;  and  the  just  convictions,  which 
he  entertained  upon  this,  and  other  points, 
together  with  the  coincidences  of  sentiment 
between  him  and  the  sacred  writers,  and  the 
use  which  he  made  of  Scriptural  figures  and 
language,  speaking  of  angels,  demons,  &c. 
led  to  an  extravagant  admiration  of  him. 
It  is  observable,  that  he  divides  his  republic 
into  twelve  tribes,  and  that  he  assigns  the 
booses  and  fields  by  lot,  considering  like 
Joshua,  that  God  was  the  disposer  of  lots -f*; 
be  exhibits  also,  in  imitation  of  the  Divine 
precepts,  that  if  a  beast  killed  a  man  it  should 
be  put  to  death  :{:•    He  prohibits  the  removal 

.  *  Sec  defence  des  Peres  accuses  de  Platonisniy  par  Thomas 
Baltus. 

f  Jodi.  xviii*   10.  Prov.  xvi.  33.  Plat,  de  Legib.  115. 
Euseb.  praqp.  Evang.  lib*  xii.  c.  47. 
X  Placode  Legib.  18.  Exod.  xxi.  28. 
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of 'landmarks  io  a  oi^ner  Mmilf^rt^  that  of 
'Moses ;  and  he^  in  imitation  x^t  Mo^es,  does 

f  not  impose  any  penalty  on  Jcill^pg.a.  thief  .fn^- 
fore  siin-rise  *•  He  directs  4ai\fiOp  that  a.  ti^i^f 
.should  be  compelled  to  n^stora  douiA^^l 
and  that  if  be  had  not  .wherewithal  he  shQu)4 
be  sold\{:* 

:  Casaubon  and  Grolius  .exprq^s  their  .opi- 
*luon,  that  Plijkto  did  actqallyy  and.not  withotit 
the  imtioct  of  Providence^  employ .  expre?-- 
.sions  in. speaking  of^  just  Man^  which  fore- 
.shewed  Christ  s  sufierings ;  the  words  j^ 
.  indeed  striking :  ^^  He  shall  he .  beaten  by 
'^^  stripes,  be  shall  be  tortured,  he  shall  be 
.^^  bound,  he  shall  be  deprived  of  sight^.and 
^^  in  the  end  suffering  all  evils  he  shtdl  be 
^  cruciBed  §." 

Plato  seems  to  have  known,  that  mfin  w$is 
created  after  other  living  things  ||.  He  speaks 
of  the  divine  origin  of  language^,  and  of 

*  Aristot.  Polit.  3. 10.  Exod.  xxiL  2.  Cyril  com.  in  Jonrau 
f  Plat*  et  Aulus  GeU.  20,  1.  aee  also  Euseb.  lib.  idi.  c  4a 

I  £xod«xxii«4« 

$  The  expresuoo  is  remarkable^  «»Mii^i9l«x«v$ii0ir«iy  which 
Eusebius  and  Hesychius  render  in  crucem  toUetur.  Sec 
Flato  de  Uepub.  2^  p.  S6I9  362,  Euseb.  praep.  Evan.  lib.  xii. 
c.  10.  Grotius  in  Matt.  x.  38.  Casaubon  de  Credolit.  and 
Watson's  Apol.  p.  208.     . 

II  Protagoras,  p.  320,  321. 

If  Comp.  Gen.  ii.  19.  with  Socrat.  in  CratiK  Euseb.  prsp. 
Evaog.  lib.  i.  c.  6.  and  Stillingfleet's  Orig.  Sacrv,  lib.  i.  c.  1. 


-B  .^dtien  BgCt  and  mns  fully  Miisible  of  the 

:4kcUae  tfrom  .virtoe  which  Jbad  been  ej^pe- 

•cieBeedy  ^and.of  the  corraptioo  to. which,  the 

'msrki  had  arrived  in  his  time.      His  con- 

*«icitio9f    that  mankind  :required  some  in- 

fWtmctM  to  enlighten  the  ho  man .  mind,  and 

rlhat  someone  would  be  deputed  from  Heaven 

(for  that  purpose,  :seems :  to .  have  led  him  to 

•mmadk  in  his. second  Akibiades,  that  it  .was 

;oeoQS8ary  tO'(Wait  till  some  one  should  teach, 

•hov  it  became  men  to  conduct  themselves 

.itawacds  God  and  their    feUow    creatures; 

and .  Alcabiades  is   made   to   reply,  ^^  when 

-^  miH  this  time  come,  O  Socrates,  and  who 

t^  will  he  the  instructor  ?  for  it  appears  to 

^  jme  that  it  will  be  most  delightful  to  see 

^  this  man,  and  what  kind  of  person  he, shall 

*•  briV 

iTfaere  are  various  passages  in  Plato^s  works, 
in  which  he  speaks  often  enigmatically  of  a 
triad  of  persons  in  the  Divine  nature -f*:  and 
he  notices  the  story  of  one  ^^  and. many/'  that 
is,  of  the  Trinity,  which  the  ancients,  who 
4welt  nearer  the  gods  than  he,  bad  transmit- 
ted.    It  has  been  observed,  in  treating  of  the 


*  Alcibiad.  lib.  ii.  p.  150. 

t  Epitt.  ii.  ad  Dionys.  p.  312.  dc  Lcgibus.  Eustb.  Prsp. 
JSvang*  lib.  %i.  c.  20.  and  Cudwortb,  c.  4t. 
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\vorks  of  Phrlo,  that  some  notions  of  a  Trinitjr 
prevailed  before  orafoout  the  time  of  Cbrist; 
and  there  is  no  doobt  that  the  Je^rs  of  Paka* 
tine  had  some  apprehension  of  the  personal 
nature  and  Godhead  of  the  Word^  (the -Angel 
of  the  covenant)  and  of  the  Holy  Gbost^  vrho 
is  often  spoken  of  in  ibe  Old  TestatneiA.  ki 
a  manner,  which  implies  real  exiatencet  and 
not  an  allegorical  personification*^  How  long 
they  had  maintained  such  apprefaenston,  it 
would  be  difiicult  at  this  time  to  detenmne. 
Gibbon,  in  a  spirit  of  misrepresentation, 
insinuates  that  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  de- 
rived their  opinion  from  the  writings  of 
Plato,  whom  he  supposes  to  have  formed  the 
persuasion  from  some  vague  and  fanciful 
speculations.  There  is  good  ground,  how- 
ever, to  maintain,  that  a  belief  in  the  Di- 
vine nature  of  the  three  persons  prevailed 
long  before  the  time  of  Plato*;  and  the  in- 
timations furnished  upon  the  subject  by  the 
prophets,  led,  it  must  be  conceived,  to  these 
apprehensions,  and  established  some  just  con- 
clusions as  preparatory  to  the  full  disclosure 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The  Jews 
seem  to  have  expected  the  second  person  to 


*  Allix.  Judgment  of  the  Jewish  Church,  and  Horslej's 
12th  Letter  to  Priestley. 
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oome  as  the  Messiah  s  and  though  ClirLit 
was  crocafied  for  ivhat  thoy  supposed  to  bjts 
Uasphemjr^  in  calling  himself  the  Sou  of  God^ 
tlMW.HMiknig  biimalf  eqfuaj  with,  Qod»..il;  W99 
facnuisei'he^kUd  tK),:.  n^n  he,  Hppeared  under 
thto'anpfiwftd  njeieinn^SQ  of  human  birtht  desr 
ttamjidsmtl^lijfti^^  andej^pospd  to 


fivFhier  Jews  im^ereDoedfwisdAiQ  alyoy  as  that 
irhkb '.existed  in. iihe  hegixmitOg  h^fopre.jht^ 
enmaatio£  ike  JncaveD  and  •eai;th;i'^,  and  Jush 
tio  Martjir  .suppose^i  that  Plato  derived  lyis 
ootioD  o£.a  third  person  from  this  spirit  of 
Wiadom.r  <'    ..        i>: 

f .'  tifeuia  pciobaible  that  the  opinions  of  Plato, 
vith' cfespect  to. the  second  and  third  perwns 
of  the;  Triwty^  .  however,  he  might  hfive 
changed  the  doctrines,  were  priginally  de- 
duced Irom  these  well  foiindf^d  convictions. 
It  18  perfectly  knovvn,  that  he  was  accus* 
tamed  to  wrap  up  Jewish  traditions  in  fables 
and  perableSf  concealing  particularly  what  he 
procured  from  a  people^  who  were  disliked 
by-  tha  vulgar  -f*. 


•  ProT.  viii.  22—31.  Matt.  xi.  19. 
f  Origen.  cont.  Cels.  Jib.  iv. 
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Plato  mnintains  a  Trinity  of  divine  H^ 
postages  ;  each  of  them  an  eternal^  uncreated,^ 
and  universal  being,  and  all  existingin  union  ^.  • 
H^  characterises  the  first  as  the  supreme  N«i^f 
ture  ;  the  second,  as  Mind. or  Intellect;  tfae^ 
Artificer  of  the  World  ;  the  third,  a9  the  Soul; 
of  the  World,  spoken  of  under  difl&rent  re- 
presentations ;  and  considered,  aocoi^ing  to* 
the  expression  of  Cud  worth,  as  the  concrete 
form  of  the  world  ^f";  these  three  neceesarf^ 
existing  and  universal  beings  oompoM^  tbei 
Platonic  Trinity,  but  differing  from  that  ofi 
the  Christian,  as  not  stating  the  saoM 
essence  in  the  Godhead  of  each,  or-  an^  ab«' 
solute  co*equality,  and  admitting  a  disparity 
between  the  first  and  the  second,  whidv 
is  not  allowed  in  the  Christian  fiuth^  when  it 
admits  the  mysterious  subordination  of  die 
Son  to  be  implied  in  the  relation  resulting* 
from  the  precedency  of  the  Father. 

In  the  first  century,  the  opinions  of  Plstd 
were  propagated  with  much  eagemessi  beinjg^ 
thought  to  concur  with  the  orthodox  doc^ 
trines  of  the  church.     I'he  early  ChristiaM, 

•  Epist.  ii.  p.  312.  Apol.  p.  87. 

t  Cudworth,  b.  i.  c.  4.  Basnage's  Hist  of  the  Jew»,  vol.  it. 
b.  i.  p.  54—56.  Le  CIcrc.  Enien.  Crit.  vii. 
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noticing,  in  particuliEir,  the  conformity  lie* 
tween  tfie  Platonic  and  the  Evangelical  sys** 
tem;  in:  those  points  which  relate  to  the  Tri«> 
mtyi  accustomed  themselves  to  speak  m 
laoguage,  common  to  the  academy  and  to 
tV  Church ;  hence  they  were  accursed  of 
Phtonissiftg. 

The  notions  qf  the  followers  of  Plato,  were 
immiaiU^  added  to  the  opinions  of  that  phi- 
kMopb^ ;  and  being  recomniended  under  the 
MOtetionf  of  hia  name,  contributed  to  the 
tiorniption  of  the  true  faith.  Porphyry  en^* 
deavoured  to  blend  them  and  other  Pagan 
fiuiciea,  with  the  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
tvbieb  be  receired,  so  as  to  combine  the  whole 
iMo  Ode  system. 

In  the  dark  ages,  whidfr  succeeded,  the 
0{Mnions  of  Plato  were  generally  extolled 
without  being  understood,  and  they  became 
the  subject  of  eager  controversy ;  tlie  effect 
was  certainly  very  unfavourable  to  religion. 
Belkrmine  told  Clement,  that  Plato,  by  ap- 
proaching so  near  to  Christianity,  produced 
a  tendency  to  injure  it,  by  the  subtle  errors^ 
which  crept  in  under  his  authority. 

The  moral  precepts  of  Plato  are  often 
stamped  with  peculiar  excellency  and  adap- 
tation   to    existing  nianncrs.     In  bin  if   ^rc^i 
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9r^xrtf  ^&iKo^  he   inculcates   a  contempt  of 
popular  opinion,  which  was  particularly  ne- 
cessary at  Athens,  amidst  a  fickle  and  fluc- 
tuating people  ;    a  patient  endurance  of  ca- 
lamities ;  an  abstaining  from  revenge;  aod 
an  elevation  of  the  mind,  directing  itself  to 
things  honest  and  eternal ;    his  views,  how- 
ever, are  often  defective  and  exceptionable. 
He  evidently  represents  that  policy  and  those 
laws  as  best,  in  which  a  community  of  wives 
and  of  children,  as  well  as  of  nches,  should 
be  allowed  *.     Clement  of  Alexandria   en- 
deavours   to   put   a    construction   upon   bis 
words  which  they  will  not  bear,  representing 
him  as  recommending  only  common  right  in 
all,  to  lay  claim  to  those  that  were  unmar- 
ried *!*•     In  other  instances,  Plato  expresses 
sentiments  which  are  utterly  unjustifiable. 

The  opinions  of  this  great  writer  are 
brought  forth  with  distinguished  eloquence^ 
and  Cicero  seems  to  speak  with  admiration 
of  his  intelligence  and  power  of'  language. 
The  beauty  and  modulation  of  liis  periods 
have  given  his  style  a  kind  of  middle  cha- 
racter between  prose  and  poetry. 

*  Dc  Legibus,  vol.  ii.  lib.  v.   p.  7S9.    Edit.  Stephan. 
1578. 
f  rlrm.  Alex.  Strom.  ]ib.iii.  $  2.  p.  515. 
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CHAP.  xvr. 

Aristophanes. 


Aristophanes  nasan  Athenian,  the  son 
ef  Philip;  he  lived  about  454  years  befi>re 
the  birth  of  Christ.  His  eminence  as  a  comic 
writer  is  to  be  estimated  by  a  reference  to 
local  and  temporary  circumstances,  and  it  is 
aell  known  that  the  productions,  both  of  the 
comic  and  tragic  muse,  were  of  great  im- 
portance at  Athens ;  the  disposition  of  the 
people  inclining  them  much  to  delight  in 
die  drama,  particularly  in  those  satirical 
comedies,  which  were  rendered  subservient  to 
Ae  expression  of  political  feelings,  and  of  en- 
mky  to  individuals.  The  licence,  permitted 
ia  this  respect,  was  carried  to  a  great  extent ; 
sad  the  failings  of  men  of  the  highest  worth 
were  allowed  to  become  the  subject  of  lu- 
dicrous exposure  and  derision.  Aristophanes 
VIS  accustomed  not  on]|y  to  aatin:;^  the 
Athenians  at  large,  but  he  particularly  di- 
rected his  severity  against  Euripides  in  his 

TOt.  II.  M 
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Frogs,  and  in  bis  Thesmophoriazusae.  In 
the  Clouds  he  represented  Socrates  as  in* 
strucling  a  youth  to  become  a  sophist,  who 
is  rendered  as  moch  disposed  to  defend 
wrong  as  right ;  and  in  his  Iw^n^^  he  attacked 
Cieon  a  demagogue,  and  occasioned  bis 
being  fined  five  talents*. 

His  comedy,  entitled  Ei^yifi  produced 
great  effect,  being  performed  when  the  Athe- 
nians, and  all  the  Grecians  indeed,  wearied 
with  the  Feloponnesian  war^  were  panting  foQ 
peace  'f.  Eleven  plays  only  remain  of  above 
fifty  which  Aristophanes  produced ;  tbej  am 
written  with  remarkably  purity  of  style ;  it 
was  this  cTCellency,  it  may  be  preAqmed^ 
which  rendered  his  works  highly  esteemed 
by  Piatq  and  Chrysostom,  and  indeed  io« 
duced  the  former  to  recomnqend  thera  Uk 
Dionysius  a^  models  of  language ;  the  latlan 
writer  acquired  prob^ly  from  tbem  thA 
abs^rp,  and  vehen^ent  severity  of  ceDtuit^ 
particukrly  of  women,  iq  wbicl^  he  expre$$e4 
bis  reprehensions. 

The  nature  of  the  writings  of  Aristopbaae^ 


*  Vii.  Fibric.  in  Aristoph.  Corned.  tSb.  iL  e.  SI. 
f  TetM  ChU.  siL  Hitt.  iSG. 
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iriU  preclude  the  expectation  of  much  that 
may  have  reference  to  particulars,  connected 
vith  the  subject  of  this  work;  it  ^eippears^ 
bowever,  that  in  the  play  entitled,  the  Birds, 
there  is  a  passage  containing  in  a  kind  of 
borleaquie  represeiKation  some  of  those  tradi* 
tionary  notions,  which  the  Grecians  of  bb 
time  derived,  probably  from  the  Phoenicians, 
with  mpect  to  Chaos  and  the  original  rudi« 
vents  of  creation,  formed  at  the  beginning. 

The  chorus  represents  Chaos  and  Nightj 
Uaek  Erebus  and  broad  Tartarus  to  have 
existed  be^re  the  earth,  the  air,  or  the  hea« 
TBOS.  It  describes  dark  winged  night  to 
have  produced  first  an  inflated  egg  in  the 
boundless  bosom  of  I^rebu:),  from  which,  in 
the  revolution  of  time,  desirable  love  sprang 
ferth,  radiant  with  golden  wings  on  his 
iboulders,  swift  as  the  raging  winds.  It 
Uttea  love,  mixing  with  black  winged  Chaos, 
to  bave  batched  the  race  of  birds  amidst  the 
broKl  phadowa  of  Tartarus,  and  to  have 
broogkit  them  forth  to  light ;  that  afterwards, 
by  an  intermixture  effected  by  love^  the 
heavens,  the  oceaOf  and  tih^  earth  were  pro- 
duced, and  the  immortal  race  of  blessed. 
(ods. 

MS 
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•  This  passage  of  Aristophanes  *  is  qooted 
by  Lucian  *f*  and  Soidas.  It  resembles  the 
cosmogony  of  Hesiod.  The  chorus  speaks 
also  of  man's  being  formed  of  mud»  and 
tompares  him  to  a  dream.  One  of  Aristo- 
phanes* plays  is  stiled  M^tXnu*  the  clouds,  and 
it  is  observable  that  the  centaurs  were  called 
i4o2  n^S9.  The  Hebrew  word,  S^VfiS,  bas 
been  thought  to  signify  apostates  from .  the 
true  Worship,  from  bbi  to  contend.  It  is  not 
known  to  what  age  Aristophanes  attained ; 
his  Plutus  was  produced  in  the  last  year  of 
the  97th  Olympiad,  about  388  years  before 
Christ.  Plato  wrote  an  epigram  upon. him 
to  the  following  effect  :^. 

Hie  graces  ■oaght  a  lasting  Fane  to  find. 
And  took  possquion  of  the  poet*s  mind. 

Aristophanes  adopted  the  philosophical 
opinion,  which  prevailed  among  the  more  en- 
lightened of  bis  countrymen,  distinguishing 
between  Jupiter  and  the  rest  of  the  Gods  §• 

•  Ofn^H.  1. 693—703.  Edit.  Brunck.  toI.  it. 
f  See  Philopatris. 
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He  ridicules,  with  niuch  keenness,  the  deities 
of  the  populace.  Plato  is  said  to  have  sent 
the  works  of  Aristophanes  to  Dionysius,  not 
only  for  their  style,  but  also  as  exhibiting  a 
faithfbl  representation  of  the  Athenians  and 
of  the  language  used  by  them.  The  people 
who  could  be  delighted  with  such  coarse  and 
illiberal  satire  against  their  most  eminent 
men,  must  have  had  as  little  regard  to  truth 
asd  Justice  as  to  correct  judgment  and  taste, 
tli«  gross  indelicacies  which  they  tolerated 
preiented  the  most  disgusting  proo&  of  the. 
corroption  of  heathen  manners. 


1^ 


CHAP.  XVIL 


Aristotle. 


Aristotls  was  boni  at  Stagf  re^  a  tcMm 
of  Thrace^  on  the  river  Strynoo,  towards 
the  comnaenceiDent  of  the  99th  (Mymtpmip 
in  the  praetoi^hip  of  Diotrephes,  984  jpeam 
before  Christ.  He  was  the  son  of  Nicho- 
machus,  a  reputed  descendant  of  .£sciilapiu8y 
and  the  physician  of  king  Amyntas,  the 
grandfather  of  Alexander*.  He  was  for 
some  years  a  disciple  of  Plato  at  Athens; 
upon  the  death  of  that  philosopher,  he  re* 
tired  to  Atarnea,  a  city  of  Mysia,  and  mar- 
ried Pythia,  the  daughter  or  relation  of 
Hermias  the  reigning  prince,  upon  whose 
deposition  Aristotle  went  to  Mitylene,  being 
invited  by  Philip  to  his  court,  to  undertake 
the  charge  of  Alexander's  education,  who 
had  attained    the   age    of  fifteen.     He  en- 

*  Ammon.  vit.  Arist.  1. 
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^ged  in  that  important  office,  and  re^ 
Inained  some  yeahs;  with  him,  inspiring  him 
irith  a  love  of  literatiir^,  and  particularly 
With  that  admiration  bf  the  works  of  Homer, 
vhich  had  always  a  great  influence  on  his 
teind^  aild  conspired  perhaps  to  lead  him  to 
the  formation  of  his  great  designs*. 

Upon  Alexander's-  proceeding  on  his  ex-' 
peditioh  into  Persia,  Aristotl^^  if  he  accom« 
panied  him  a  short  time,  soon  returned  to 
Athens^  and  established  his  Peripatetic  sect  at 
the  Lyeeutn,  each  of  these  illustrious  men 
Miiking^  into  a  path  which  led  to  great  dis* 
tinclioti ;  Aristotle  to  explore  the  regions  of 
science,  and  Alexander  to  subdue  the  world. 
Aristotle^  with  whom  the  conqueror  cor* 
^ponded,  instructed  him  to  accommodate 
his  government  to  the  different  genius  of  the 
several  tiations,  which  he  might  overcome^ 
bhd  to  consult  their  dispositions,  manners, 
and  habits. 

The  inind  of  the  pupil,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  itiaster,  was  embued  Mith  the  love  of 
f^hilosOphy.  Alexander,  indeed,  upon  a  prin* 
cjple  somewhat  confined  and  inconsistent  with 
the  usual  greatness  of  his  mind,  seems  to 

*  Ettseb.  Pnep.  Eyan.  Fabric,  Ac. 
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bare  wished  to  preseire  •  pre-amoence  to 
be  derived  rather  from  the  ignoruioe  9f  the 
general  classes,  than  from  the  extenaaoa  of 
bis  owe  knowledge;  and  in  this  view  be 
blamed  Aristotle  for  having  poblisbed  his 
Acroatic  works,  and  therebv  imparted  to  the 
public  the  elevated  doctrines  which  they 
coDtaioedy  observing  that  he  would  rather 
excel  others  in  wisdom,  than  govern  king- 
doms. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  Aristode  does  nqt 
comment  on  the  want  of  liberality  in  this 
sentiment,  but  observes  only,  that  the  doc- 
trines, though  published,  would  not  be  un* 
derstood  but  by  those,  who  had  attended  his 
lectures. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  Alexander 
wished  to  restrict  the  publication  only  of  the 
more  abstruse  doctrines  of  religion,  as  in  ge- 
neral he  promoted  the  advancement  of  know* 
ledge ;  and  his  connection  with  the  philoso- 
pher led  to  important  consequences:  since 
during  hb  expedition  he  furnished  him  with 
animals  sent  at  a  great  expence  for  his  in- 
spection, and  thereby  enabled  him  to  carry 
on  his  researches  into  natural  history,  on 
which  subject  he  wrote  fiftv  books,  ten  of 
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ubich  have  been  transmitted  to  us,  besides 
fire  on  tke  parts,  Uttd  generation  of  animals, 
ilriatdtle  remained  thirteen  years  tit 
Athens^  where  he  established  the  Peripatetic 
schocrf  in  the  I^yceum  *  ;  and  on  the  death 
of  Alexander^  which  some  hai'e,  with  little 
probabttity,  accused  him  of  having  acce* 
lerated^,  he  repaired  to  Chalcis,  and  is 
said  to  have  terminated  his  own  existence 
by  poison,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his 
age  % ;  or  to  have  thrown  himself  into  the 
£iiripus ;  bis  mind  having  been  harassed,  as 
some  represent,  by  a  fruitless  endeavour  to 
understand  some  extraordinary  phenomena 
io  the  reciprocation  of  the  tides  in  the 
river  |,  thus  illustrating  the  vanity  of  human 
wisdom,  and  terminating  his  life  about  the 
same  time  with  Demosthenes,  and  with  as 
little  credit  to  philosophy.  The  body  of 
Aiistotle  was  removed  by  his  followers  to 
Stagyra,  which  Philip  had  rebuilt,  from 
respect  to  his  character,  after  great  part 
of  it  had  been  destroyed ;  and  memorials 
of  the  philosopher  were  long  after  preserved 

*  Diogen.  Laert  lib.  v.  segra.  2,  3. 

+  Plutarch's  Alex.  p.  77.  Arrian.  c,  27.  Pliny,  &c, 

X  Diogen.  Laert.  Athen.  lib.  xy. 

j  See  Browne's  P&eudodox.  Epidcm.  lib.  vii.  c.  13* 
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tn  iW  city.  His  opinions  corresponded  ill 
many  points  with  those  of  Ptato^  tboiigh  tti 
some  respects  he  diflered  much  from  hinii 
He  prosecuted  his  enquiries  with  the  saga* 
eity  of  a  mind  distinguished  for  its  acnteneai^ 
and  employed  the  highest  powers  of  reasoni> 
ing  to  the  discovery  of  philosophical  ati^ 
moral  truth;  exhibiting  occasionally  in  htt 
writings  a  display  of  knowledge  beyond  what 
could  be  obtained  by  an  acquaintance  wkh 
Heathen  sources  of  information.  Some  haire 
thought  that  he  borrowed  from  Hermei 
Trismegistus. 

Johannes  Zeisoldus  wrote  a  book,  in  ordef 
to  shew  what  Aristotle  might  have  been  sup^ 
posed  to  have  derived  from  the  light  of  na<* 
ture  in  agreement  with  Scripture,  and  what 
he  maintained  in  consistency  with  the  com-* 
munications  furnished  by  the  Hebrew  wri-* 
ters  *. 

Husebius  remarks,  that  many  persons  Were 
led,  by  instruction  obtained  from  Aristotle,  td 
adopt  the  principles  of  true  religion ;  and  such 
a  conformity  appears  between  many  of  his 
opinions  and  those  of  Scripture,  that  some 
have  affirmed  that  he  embraced  the  Jewish 

•  Jenc.  1661.4. 
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idtthf  and  others  that  he  was  even  born  fl 

JtxTf  being,  us  they  stale,  a  native  of  Jerusa- 

foiDt  and  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin :  and  it 

baa  been  iurther   related,   that  he  derived 

moch  of  fais  knowledge  from  the  works  of 

ScAomon  etitrusted  to    him    by  Alexander^ 

mn^  tHiose  possession  they  were  said  to  haitf 

come^  when  that  monarch  entered  Jerusa- 

leM.     Much  credit  is  not  to  be  attached  to 

socb  accounts:  all  that  can  be  reasonably 

eondoded  (and  little  will  be  produced  even 

ia  wpport  of  this  opinion)  is,  that  he  drew 

sone  information   from  the  Jews  or  their 

writings.     Josephus  informs  us  that  Clear- 

ehus^  a  disciple  of  Anstode,  represented  him 

in  bis  first  book  on  sleep  as^  speaking  of  a 

Jew,  whom  he  describes  as  a  person  of*  great 

worth  and  urbanity,  styling  him  a  heavenly 

man,  and  observing  that  he  and  h\%  follow^ 

erSf  when  in  Asia,  had  intercourse  with  him 

to  the  high  satistaction  and  improvement  of 

those,  wbo  had  the  advantage  of  his  convert 

mtidn  *• 

From  whatever  authority  the  philosopher 
iffw  bis  convictions,  there  are  many  pas«« 

*  Intfb.  Ct)jit:  Apion,  lib.  L  $  ^. 
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mst*  in  bis  works,  in  vUdi  he 
oo  religioiu  subjects^  and  he 
speak  jofttlj  of  some  attr&sta  of  tlie  S«« 
preme  Being.  He  vas  acceicdl,  aotvitli- 
itaodiog  daring  his  lilts,  of  ■thtiitical  opir 
nions,  and  of  exciting  disreqiect  tovmnit  tfaa 
prie^lnxxi,  and  tbe  religioin  rites  of  die 
country.  Tliese  charges  resolted  probaUjr 
from  tbe  publication  of  opinions  whidi  woilk^ 
tated  rather  against  vulgar  soperstitioos»  thM 
tbe  general  principles  of  religion.  He  badf 
howe%'er,  an  esoteric  as  well  as  an  exoteric 
doctrine:  some  countenance  indeed  has 
been  given  to  tbe  cbarge  in  nKxiera  times, 
by  those  who  have,  it  should  seem,  miscon- 
ceived his  reasoning,  and  who  remark  that 
lie  says  too  little  of  Providence  and  the  ira* 
mortality  of  tbe  soul.  He  appears  some* 
times  to  have  ascribed  eternity  to  the  worlds 
but  still  under  a  persuasion  of  its  baTing 
emanated,  and  derived  existence  from  God ; 
and  he  represents  the  Theologians  to  have 
taught  that  all  things  were  produced  either 
from  life  or  a  confused  mixture^;  it  ap- 
pears indeed  that  his  object  was  to  explain 

*  Alex.  Strom,  lib.  r.  p.  681. 
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things  bjF  nataral  causes,  without  having  r^ 
course  upon  all  occasions  to  tde  altar ;  and 
hating  respect  to  traditionary  accounts. 

*  He  preferred  Anaxagoras  to  the  other 
philosophers,  because  he  assigned  a  final 
MQse  which  Aristotle  calls  nature,  and 
Aoaxagoras,  mind. — Moses  and  Plato,  God. 
Thales  had  preceded  Anaxagoras  in  this 
opinioOp  Mosheim  states  that  the  God  of 
Aristotle  is  something  like  the  principle 
which  gives  motion  to  a  machine,  that  it  is 
a  nature  happy  in  the  contenqplation  of  itself; 
and  entirely  regardless  of  human  affairs. 
The  historian  remarks,  that  such  a  Divinity, 
who  differs  little  from  the  God  of  £picurus  *f 
cannot  reasonably  ba  the  object  either  of 
love  or  of  fear;  and  he  adds,  that  with 
respect  tq  the  doctrine  of  this  philosopher 
coDcerqing  the  immortaUty  of  the  soul,  it  is 
uncertain,  at  least,  whether  he  believed  in  it 
or  not  'f. 
These  statements  are  however  inaccurate. 

« 

Aristotle  tr^^ats  of  the  Deity  metaphysically, 
with    distinct    definitionsj    sometimes    am- 


^  Vid.  L^cret.  lib.  i. 

f  Mosheim.  Eccles.  Hist.  ^1.  p.  ].  and  Notes  of  the 
Tnmtlator.    See  also  Cudworth. 


biguously^,  bat  in  a  manner  in  general 
sufficiently  o6nsonant  to  the  opinions  of 
Plato,  and  with  attributes  sanctioned  byt 
if  not  derived  from  revealed  accounts. 
In  particular  he  gives  this  description  of 
God,  that  ^^  he  is  an  eternal  Bdng,  the  best 
^^  of  Beings,  an  immoveable  substancet  sepa-» 
^^  r^te  from  sensible  tilings,  void  of  corpo* 
^^  real  quality,  without  parts  and  indivisi-r 
♦*  ble-f-/*  He  speaks  of  the  universe  as 
sustained  by  God,  m^^oiog  possibly  by  solar 
^re  ;|;.  He  seems,-  however,  not  to  have  re** 
garded  him  in  the  light  of  a  creator,  but  to 
have  ifnagined  that  the  world  was  eternalt 
and  that  the  stars  were  inferior  deities. 

There  are  many  p^^ges,  in  the  works  of 
Aristotle,  which  display  pious  aSections,  and 
which  ^UfD  demonstrate  a  love  of  truth,  of 
humility,  and  beneficence;  and  be  particiht 
larly  represents  the  lite  of  man  as  best  em-i 
ployed  when  engaged  in  conferring  be^ 
fiefits§. 

Iq  bis  Nichpmachi^n  JBthics  this  paasagi^ 

*  Euseb.  Prsp.  £yan.  lib.  xt.  c.  5»  6. 
f  Stanley  8  Hist,  of  Philos.  Arist.  lib.  vi.  c.  8.  and  Arift* 
Fbys.  lib.  viii.  Metaph.  vii.  14. 
t  Vol.  i.  p.  601 .  Edit.  Dui^. 
i  Vid.  Second  Epist.  to  Philip^ 
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Occurs:  ^^  If  God  take  any  care  of  humai^ 
^  things  as  it  seems  be  doth|  then  it  is  rea<? 
^^  sooable  to  think  also,  that  be  is  (}elighte4 
^  with  that  which  is  best  apd  nearest  akii^ 
^^  to  himself,  which  is  mind  or  right  reason^ 
^*  and  that  he  rewarda  those  who  most  lov0 
^  and  honour  it;  as  taking  care  of  sach 
^  things  as  are  mosf;  pleasing  to  him,  and 
^  acting  rightly  and  hopourably/'  This  re-j 
sepibles  passages  in  Plato. 

He  reports,  iq  his  Politics,  that  all  met} 
affirmed  the  gods  to  be  under  a  Sovereign 
Power,  and  tliat  there  is  one  Syprep^e  K^^g 
and  Monarch  over  the  gods.  Tjiere  are 
certainly  some  erroneous  opinions  iq  his 
trorks :  but  from  the  whole  of  what  b^  has 
said  upon  the  important  subjects  in  questiopi 
Scaliger  considers  bis  religious  knowledge  aji 
soperior  to  that  pf  Plato  ^, 

Aristotle  ^l80  speaks  in  higl^  terms  of  th^ 
mind  as  distmct  ffom,  and  not  liable  to  be 
destroyed  with  Che  body.  The  Book  de 
P91B0,  which  h^s  been  attributed  to  him,  is 
represented  by  Manfred  to  have  been  tran* 
slated  from  the  Arabic  into  Hebrew.  It  is 
}aid  to  have  been  published  by  Aristotle  toi 

t  Exerpil, Jib.  iii.  43i  & 
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wards  the  dose  of  life ;  there  is  a  story  of 
his  having  bolden  it  in  his  hands  when  near 
hb  death,  while  he  conversed  with  his  frieiids 
poncerning  the  immortality  of  the  souly  and 
endeavoured  to  reconcile  theip  to  the  disso-- 
lution  of  the  body  of  clay. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  Abraham  and 
Koah  ^re  mentioned  in  it  as  wiser  than  all 
men.  As  however  there  can  be  little  doub^ 
that  the  work  is  the  fabrication  of  a  Chris« 
tian  writer,  no  autl^ority  can  be  given  to 

Aristotle  in  his  Ethics  and  Politics,  which 
form  a  connected  work,  illustrates  the  moral 
principles,  as  they  operate  in  the  general  re- 
lations of  society,  M-ith  great  judgment  and 
precisioii.  After  a  perspicacious  examination 
of  different  systems  of  legislation,  he  lays 
down  just  principles  with  respect  to  the  origin 
and  design  of  civil  government,  and  exposes 
with  great  ability  many  errors,  which  pre* 
vailed  in  his  time.  He  exhibits  extensive 
kno^^ledge,  and  powers  of  mind,  every  where 
commensurate  to  the  subject.  He  reasons 
with  a  profound  insight  into  nature,  but 
grounds  his  motives  particularly  on   bumaa 

*  Fabric!,  lib.  iii.  c,  6. 
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approbation,  and  the  interests  of  the  world. 
He  enforces  the  necessity  of  obedience  to 
authorities  essential  to  the  order  and  peace 
of  Mcietj,  and  to  guard  it  against  the  fe- 
rocious passions  of  men,  but  be  expresses  a 
Kberal  censure  on  the  custom  of  subjecting 
prisoners  to  slavery. 

Notwithstanding  therefore  some  of  his 
principles,  particularly  those  in  his  metaphy- 
sical works,  have  been  thought  to  have  a  ten- 
dencj  unfavourable  to  truth,  and  are  en- 
veloped in  much  obscurity,  his  great  talents 
are  generally  employed  in  supporting  the 
moral  interests  of  mankind  which  he  main- 
tuns  with  much  force,  and  accuracy  of  judg- 
ment. 

The  productions  of  Aristotle  in  different 
departments  of  natural  philosophy  demon-' 
strate  the  most  comprehensive  observation 
of  the  works  of  creation,  and  of  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  economy  of  animal 
life  is  supported ;  he  displays  the  most  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  general  and  spe- 
cific distinctions  of  animals,  and  he  points  out 
many  circumstances  with  respect  to  their 
physical  economy  and  treatment,  which  well 
deserve  the  consideration  of  the  naturalist. 

VOL.  II.  N 
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Till!  authority,  which  he  establbhed  ia  all 
couQtrieSf  has  given  great  weight  to  bis  nam^ 
He  has  been  regarded,  Ji>y  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian writers  as  well  us  by  the  Heathens,  as 
entitled  to  high  respect:  and  in  the  earlier 
ages  after  the  establishment  of  the  Gospel^ 
his  decisions  were  employed  in  the  schools 
of  Europe  to  refute  the  errors  of  Plato,  and 
to  support  the  system  of  revelation  with  all 
the  weight  of  human  learning. 

I/Ogic,  however^  which  he  employed,  and 
which  waA  designed  to  extricate  truth  from 
the  mists  of  error, '  was  at  length  so  eagerly 
pursued,  as  to  be  considered  the  chief  object 
of  attention ;  and  that,  which  was  to  be  re« 
garded  as  a  subsidiary  and  assistant  instru* 
ment  towards  the  attainment  of  knowledge, 
became  itself  the  principal  concern,  and  was 
so  perverted  in  its  application  as  to  enctunber 
and  fetter  the  progress  of  those,  who  were  in 
search  of  wisdom. 

Cselius  Rhodiginus  says,  that  when  Aris* 
tofle  felt  the  approach  of  death,  he  repeated 
ihe::.c  w<>r(is,  **  thou  Cause  of  Causes  have 
**   iiu  :r y  ou  tne." 

liis  disciples  said,  **  may  he,  who  re* 
'^  ceiveih  the  soul   of  philosophers,   accept 
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'^  thine  likewise,  and  lay  it  up  in  his  treasorj, 
^  as  the  soul  of  a  right  and  perfect  man, 
^  which  we  know  thee  to  be." 

A  manuscript  is  related  to  have  been  found 
in  the  Vatican,  entitled  Eruditiones  Philo*" 
sophicorum,  in  which  is  a  prayer  that  Aristotle 
is  represented  to  have  repeated  every  morn- 
ing in  the  following  form,  but  which  proba- 
bly was  the  fabrication  of  some  Christian 
writer : 

*'  O  tenriblet  to  whose  dominion  I  may  submit, 
''  O  eternal !  who  never  oeasest  to  reign, 
**  And  Author  of  ail  things, 
''  Save  me  from  thy  great  fire.'* 

There  are  also  spme  predictions,  referring 
to  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  which  were  pre- 
tended to  have  been  collected  from  the 
writings  of  Aristotle,  but  which  are  justly 
considered  by  Fabr'^cius  as  not  genuine. 
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an  finissary  of  Aiidpater,  ^*  you  may  ptr 
^^  form  the  part  of  Creoot  and  cast  out  tbb 
^^  carcase  unbuned/'  Plutarch  represents 
Archias  as  reporting  to  Antipater,  that  De^ 
mosthenes  had  professed  to  have  reooofse 
to  suicide  under  the  impresnon  as  aiuch^  that 
he  might  be  corrupted  from  his  principles  bj^ 
the  kindness  of  Antipater,  as  that  he  HHgbt 
be  destroyed  by  his  resentment*  It  is  me- 
lancholy  to  contemplate  the  fete  of  the  dii^ 
tinguished  men  of  antiquity,  who  so  oftelt 
terminated  their  lives  by  suicide,  demon- 
strating how  insufficient  their  principles  were. 
for  the  endurance  of  adversity.  Pauaaniaa 
remarks,  that  it  was  well,  observed  upon  oc* 
casion  of  the  death  of  Demosthenes,  that  be 
had  too  much  love  for  his  country, — that  a 
man  who  devotes  himself  unsparingly  to  a  re* 
public,  and  confides  in  popular  favour,  will 
never  terminate  his  life  happily  *. 

Demosthenes  was  attached  to  the  Platonic 
philosophy,  and  Cicero  leads  us  to  believe 
that  he  was  a  hearer  of  Plato  himself.  Dio- 
nysius  of  Halicarnassus  wrote  an  epistle  to 
Ammacub'^-,    which  is  still  extant,  to  prove 


•  Attic,  lib.  i.  c,  S,  p.  20. 

+  Mutarch  Tztiiu  Chil.  vi.  v.  170.  1S6. 
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that  Demosthenes  did  not  borrow  \m  rhe« 
taqcai  knowledge  from  Aristotle,  or. conform 
tO;jbi|(:pi^epts*. 

•Itb^X^  is  Utile  in  the  remaining  produo 
UtiW^{fi£,  Demosthenes,  which  illustrates  the 
ei|i4c40e  of  revelation,  or  which  enables  us  to 
tifpe  ibe  fixtension  of  its  principles.  They 
eaibibit,  indeed,  but  few  passages^  which 
afii^rd^^any  detail  of  his  opinions  on  subjects 
ot'  religious  interest ;  be  affirms'  that  there 
were  some  common  principles  of  moral  ieaU 
iog,  'Upon  which  all  men  were  agreed. 
^.  Hath  an  injury/'  says  he,  •*  been  com- 
^^mitted,  it  is  followed  by  resentment  and 
^^ punishment;  hath  a  man  erred  unwiU 
lii^ly,  he  meets  with  pardon  instead  of 
punishment;  is  there  a  man,  who  hath 
neither  wiUingly  or  inadvertently  offended, 
*^  who  hath  devoted  himself  to  what  ap« 
"  peared  the  true  interests  of  his  country, 
**  but  in  some  instances  hath  shared  in  the 
^  general  disappointment,  justice  requires 
«*  that  instead  of  reproaching  and  revihng 
*^  such  a  man,  we  should  condole  with  him-f* ; 
*'  these  points  are  all  manifest,  they  need 


*  H.  SuphcD.  1554.  and  Demusthtn«»  a  Wolfii. 
t  De  Corona. 
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f  deasca  of  bwst  iIkj  are  deter* 
bj  oatare^  hgr  tbs  imniiUcD  pie- 
**'  ccpte  of  hoi—nitT.'' 

Witii  respect  to  ius  derouoo  he  invokes 
aB  ||k  deilies  oc  bemTeo,  all  ihe  Atids  guar- 
ctians  of  hii  cocntnr,  partkuiarlj  the  Pjthuin 
ApoCo,  the  tatesarr  god  of  Atfaem  *•  Thb 
indeed  might  implj  no  more  than  a  confor- 
ciitT  to  popoLar  opinioos  and  torms  of  speech: 
in  Hke  manner  as  vhen  in  a  paJMge  which 
has  been  greatlj  admired  as  among  the 
higbe:st  di^ts  of  his  eloqaence,  he  swears 
bv  the  shades  of  those  who  were  slain  at 
liardthca  and  Saiamis ;  and  we  find  him 
elsewhere  apparently  intimating  his  rererence 
for  the  Supreme  Beii^  when  he  declares 
that  the  dual  issue  of  ail  things  depends 
upon  God.  The  account  which  he  gives  of 
the  Aihenian:>,  is  strikingly  calculated  to  cor- 
rect that  extravagant  admiration,  which,  in 
the  contempiaiiou  of  this  interesting  republic, 
forgets  all  the  moral  prinuples  upon  which 
communities  should  be  established,  and  the 
obligations  by  ukich  they  are  ail  reciprocally 
bouudtrn  'a^i  bv  the  common  laws  of  nations. 


*  DtmtnAh.  One.  1S>.    De  Corona,  aad  LdsMfs  trmnt- 
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We  may  applaud  the  exertions^  tbe  bravery^ 
and  the  patriotism  of  the  people,  ni  main* 
taining  the  independence  and  liberties  of 
Greece  against  foreign  invaders ;  and  we 
may  behold  with  enthusiasm  the  works  of 
art  and  the  productions  of  genius^  which  the 
Athenians  have  bequeathed  to  us,  but  it  is 
evident  that  the  spirit,  which  Demosthenear 
describes  in  the  following  passage  as  pre*' 
dominant  among  them,  was  calculated  to  in* 
volve  them  in  eternal  warfare,  and  violation 
of  justiiSe  towards  others.  He  states  with 
exultation  and  praise,  that  ^^  their  whole 
*^  history  was  u  series  of  noble  contests  for 
**  pre-eminence,  the  whole  period  of  th^ir 
**  existence  having  been  spent  in  braving 
'*  dangers  for  the  sake  of  glory  and.  renown ; 
"  and  so  highly,^'  says  the  orator,  **  do  you 
'*  esteem  such  conduct,  so  consonant  to  the 
*^  Athenian  character,  that  those  of  your  an- 
**  ci'stors,  who  were  most  distinguished  in  the 
**  pursuit  of  it,  are  ever  the  most  favourite 
*'  objects  of  your  praise  *." 

The  well  known  passage  in  the  first  Phi- 
lippic, in  which  he  represents  the  Athenians 
as  loitering  about  the  public  places,  enquiring 

*  De  Corona.    Leland's  tran»laiion. 
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of  emeh  other  what  new  advices,  ^  is  Philip 
*^  dead  ?^  or  as  listening  to  every^  rumour  3 
(and  which  passage  is  brought  forward  to 
particokr  notice,  by  the  commendation  of 
Longinus,)  reminds  us  of  the  account  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  *9  which  states  that 
^  all  the  Athenians  and  strangers  which 
<^  were  in  their  city,  spent  their  time  in 
*^  nothing  else  but  to  tell  or  to  hear  of  some 
"  new  thing/* 

The  orator  urges  his  argument  to  excite 
them  to  vigilance  and  exertion,  while  St.  Paul 
with  '  nobler  views  endeavours  to  diminish 
their  solicitude  for  earthly  concerns  by  reli- 
gious considerations.  Demosthenes  states, 
indeed,  that  they  were  more  indebted  to  for- 
tune than  to  their  own  conduct  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  city  ;  a  sentiment,  which, 
delivered  by  a  Heathen,  was  sufficiently  con- 
sistent with  the  declaration  of  St.  Paul,  that 
'^  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations 
**  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the 
**  earth,  and  hath  determined  the  tiroes  be- 
^*  fore  appointed,  and  the  bounds  of  their 
"  habitation  f.*' 


*  Acts  xvii.  21.    See  also  Atben^us. 
+  AcU  XTii,  21—26. 


The  orations  of  Demosdiencis  dmve  mucl) 
of  tiieir  importance  from  the  ^cUive  mUn^ 
ner,  in  wbi^  be  ^xpo^ea  the  .errors  of  tbe 
AtbeDiansjp  adopting  a  timid  ai|4  irresolute 
policy,  regulated  by  the  proceed ings. of  theiv 
eDei^es»  aod  not  framed  upon  aoy  concerted 
and  general  piiaB ;  he  points, out  the  mea^ 
suresn  ijvbicb  their  interest  required)  ia  plain 
and  pers[H^uoH9  language*  As  works  of 
genius  they  by  no  means  develope  (hose  ex* 
Inordinary  resources^  or  that  variety  of  ilius^ 
tiation  which  appears  in  the  speeches  of  dia? 
tioguisbed  oravors  of  modern  times;:  be  adn 
dressed  indeed  an  assembly  very  di^erently- 
constituted  from  that  of  an  enlightene4 
senate ;  he  harangued  a  wavering  and  ca^ 
pricious  people,  easily  agitated,  sometimes 
presumptuous,  and  sometimes  supine;,  be 
raised  them  in  their  dejection  by  encou- 
ragements, and  he  exposed  the  delusion  of 
their  false  confidence  when  insensible  of  their 
danger.  The  influence  which  he  possessed 
over  the  minds  of  the  Athenians  was  so 
great,  ^hat  as  Lycian  expresses  himself,  he 
tsxcited  them  \^'hen  tlfey  seemed  like  men 
stupified  by  niandragora ;  and  the  power  of 
h\%  eloquence,  which  had  secured  Euboeu, 
Mcgara,  BocotiH,  and  the  shores  of  the  Hcl- 
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ksponty  and  bad  baffled  and  dissipated  tbe 
•cbemes  of  tbe  sovereigns  wbo  endearoured 
to  subvert  tbe  wel&re  of  bis  coontiy,  was 
more  feared  by  Pbilip  and  Antipater,  tban 
tbe  fleets  and  armies  of  the  Atbenians.  If 
any  tbing  could  bave  restored  tbe  spirit  of 
tbe  Grecian  Republics  wbicb  was  decayed. 
It  would  bave  been  revived  by  tbe  animation 
wbicb  be  inspired,  and  by  tbe  intrepid  re- 
solution wbicb  be  sometimes  kindled.  Tbose 
wbo  would  imitate  his  eloquence,  should  im- 
bibe that  patriotism  and  generous  ardour  for 
freedom  which  it  breathes,  or  they  will  de> 
rive  as  little  profit  from  his  speeches  as  did 
Konnus,  of  whom  it.  b  related,  that  after 
having  read  them  six  times  with  a  view  to 
acquire  eloquence,  be  was  unable  to  utter  a 
word  in  public. 
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t  ■  - 


CHAP.  XIX. 


Theocritus, 


'  fc 


Theocritus,  the  son  of  Praxagoras,  was 
born  at  Syracuse,  he  appears  to  have  quitted 
that  city,  and  to  have  placed  himself  under 
the  protection  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who 
began  to  reign  284  years  before  Christ,  and 
who  collected  at  his  court  men  of  distinguished 
talents  from  various  countries,  affording  a 
greater   patronage    to    literature    than    did 
Hiero*,  the  second  of  that  name,  whose  history 
is  related  by  Polybius ;  under  whose  power 
however  Theocritus  afterwards  came,  and  by 
whom  it  has  been  said,  though  without  suffi- 
cient authority,  that  he  was  put  to  death. 

Theocritus  celebrates  Ptolemy  in  his  14th 
and  17th  Idyls,  and  Berenice  and  Arsinoe  in 

his  I5th. 

•  Idyl.  16,  IT. 
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It  is  probable  that  the  poet,  during  his 
abode  in  Egypt,  became  acquainted  with  the 
Jewish  Scriptures,  which  were  translated  in  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  into  Greek,  since  we  find 
him  employing  the  same  figures  and  simi* 
litudes  as  are  used  by  the  sacred  writers, 
and  particularly  transferring  imagery  into  his 
works  borrowed  from  the  Canticles  of  Solo- 
mon, to  which  as  a  pastoral  allegory,  his  at- 
tention in  composing  Idyls  might  naturally 
be  directed  *. 

The  instances  of  this  are  so  numerous,  that 
they  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  casual. 

SooM  Bucolics,  written  probably  by  other 
poets,  became  mixed  by  Artemidorus  and 
other  collectors  with  those  of  Theocritus, 
which  H.  Stephens,  Ursinus  and  others  en- 
deavoured to  separate.  Fabricius  still  doubts 
whether  the  20th  Idyl,  was  not  written  by 
Moschus ;  and  some  Idyls  ascribed  to  Mos- 
chus,  belong  to  Theocritus. 

«  Compare  Cant.  i.  9.  with  Idyl.  xtIii.  I.  SO.  Cant.  vi. 
10.  with  IdjL  XTiii.  I.  26.  Cant.  it.  11.  with  ld)rl.  xx. 
1. 96,  27.  Cant.  W.  15.  with  Idyl.  i.  I.  7,  t.  Cant.  ii.  15. 
with  IdyLL  L  48,  49.  Cant.  i.  7.  with  (dyl.  ii.  1.  69.  Canr. 
V.  2.  with  Idyl.  ii.  1.  1^.  Cant.  viii.  6,  7.  with  Idyl.  ii. 
1.  133,  134.  Cant.  ii.  8, 9.  witli  Idyl.  viii.  1.  S8,  89.  Cant. 
viii.  7*  with  Idyl,  xxiii.  1.  25,  26. 
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CHAP.  XX. 


Maschus. 


MoseHUs  was  a  pastoral  poet,  who  lired 
iQ  the  time  of  Tbeocritust  or  accordu^  to 
Suidas  somewhat  later,  since  he  was  a  disciple 
of  Aristarchus  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemj  Philometor^  before  Christ  180. 
Some  of  his  productions  appear  to  have  con« 
tribated  to  encrease  the  reputation  of  Theo* 
critns,  to  whom  they  wereerrooeousljascribed* 
There  is  a  passage  in  the  Epitaph  on  Biont 
written  by  Moschus,  but  attributed  by  Ur* 
nous  to  Theocritus,  (who  is  by  some  indeed 
calkrd  Moschns,)  and  published  by  Aldus; 
the  lines  may  be  thus  rendered : 


Alas  !  alas !  when  flowers  or  sbrubs  decay. 
Again  they  live,  and  spread  their  leaves  to-day ; 
Bat  man  however  |creat,  or  strong,  or  wise^ 
When  once  he  falk,  in  earth  neglected  lies  t 
No  more  excited  by  the  poet's  strains. 
Bat  lost  in  silent  sleep  be  still  remains  *• 

*  Xv»7«f  ^»  SMVf«(.    L.  104. 
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Compare  these  with  the  following  passage 
in  Job. 

•*  For  there  is  hope  of  a  tree  if  it  be  cut 
^^  down  that  it  M'ilt  sprout  again^  and  that 
**  the  tender  branch  thereof  will  not  cease. 
^^  Though  the  root  thereof  wax  old  in  the 
^^  earthy  and  the  stock  thereof  die  iu  the 
^^  ground,  yet  through  the  scent  of  water  it 
^  will  bud  and  bring  forth  boughs  like  a 
^*  plant,  but  man  dieth  and  wusteth  away, 
^*  yea,  man  giveth  up  the  ghost,  and  where 
«  is  he*?" 

The  Heathen  poet  seems  to  have  consi* 
dered  death  as  an  interminable  sleep,  though 
the  very  circumstance  of  the  renewal  of  life 
to  plants,  might  from  analogy  have  excited 
a  better  hope,  if  Job  in  the  passage  pro-^ 
duced  speaks  somewhat  ambiguously,  he 
afterwards  professes  his  belief  in  a  resurrec- 
tion -f*.  There  are  some  fragments  of  Mos* 
chus  published  by  Stephens  and  Ursinus. 

♦  JobziT.  7. 10,  ^ 

+  Ibid.  xix.  25.  27. 
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CHAP.   XXI. 

Lt/cophron. 


Lycophron  was  the  son  of  Soclis  *,  and 
adopted  by  Lycus  an  historian,  from  whom 
probably  he  derived  his  name.  This  writer, 
who  was  contemporary  with  Caliimachus,  is 
fiud  to  have  been  born  at  Chalcis  (now  Ni- 
gropontus)  in  Euhoea.  He  appears  to  have 
repaired  to  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
and  to  have  been  one  of  the  seven  poets  who 
flourished  under  his  patronage  -f . 


Cha.  viiL  Hist  204. 
f  Ha  seemt  to  have  flattered  the  monvch  by  contming 
Anagrams  on  his  name  and  that  of  hia  queen^  in  which 
OnXifUKi^  (Ptolemy)  is  represented  as  a  transposition,  avo 
liAtioi  (firom  honeyX  and  a^99t„  a  change  upon  Up  Spa?,  the 
fiofet  of  Juno;  devices  customary  in  every .age»  and  which 
mig^t  be  adduced  to  shew  that  the  poet  could  descend  to  the 
playful  relaxations  of  life,  but  which  scarcely  authorize  the 
eondosloa  which  some  writers  have  drawn  from  them,  that 
Lycophron  was  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew,  and  learnt  from 
the  Jews  the  method  of  composing  them.  Vid.  Fabric,  in 
Lycophron,  lib.  iii.  c  16.  417.  Crenii  fascicul.  Dissert. 
Crit.  c.  1  • 

VOL.  II.  O 
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Tlic  poem  which  is  extant,  entitled  Cas- 
sandra, is  a  very  remarkable  work.  It  is  a 
collection  of  pretended  prophecies,  and  there 
is  something  in  the  form  and  general  cha- 
racter of  these  predictions  which  might  be 
thought  to  indicate  an  acquaintance  with  the 
Hebrew  writings. 

Cassandra  is  related  to  have  been  the 
daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  who  ob- 
tained by  artifice  from  Apollo  the  gift  of  pro- 
phecy as  the  condition  of  her  affection; 
having  broken  her  engagement  to  the  god, 
he  was  provoked  to  appoint  that  all  her  pre- 
dictions should  be  disbelieved.  After  die 
destruction  of  Trov  she  was  married  tQ 
Agamemnon,  and  went  with  him  on  his  n- 
tnrn  to  Greece. 

This  work  is  a  Und  of  Monologue,  com- 
posed in  Iambic  verse  of  many  detached  pro- 
phecies, slightly  connected  in  snbjecA  and 
supposed  to  have  been  uttered  by  Cassandra, 
and  reported  by  a  messenger  to  Priam. 

The  prophetess  beholding  Paris  abmff 
to  sail  on  his  fiital  voyage  to  Greece,  pifd- 
dicts  the  miseries  which  the  iooonsideraie 
prince  would  bring  upon*  himself,  his  fkmfly, 
and  his  country ;  she  foretells  his  fall,  and 
that  of  his  royal  house  ;  she  tbreshews  the  fin 
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ture  fiite  of  the  Grecians  on  their  return,  and 
the  calamities  which  awaited  their  several 
chiefe;  particularly  pointing  out  what  the 
Orecians  would  suffer  from  the  madness  of 
Ajax;  and  describing  the  circumstances  which 
Diomed,  Ulysses,  and  Menelaus,  would  en- 
counter in  their  voyages,  and  those  which 
Agatneihnon  and  Idomeneus  would  expe- 
rience on  their  return.  Cassandra  then  in 
(he  desultory  manner  of  prophecy,  goes  back 
t0  the  former  causes  of  war  between  Asia  and 
Europe,  aTliiding  to  events  from  the  rapes  o^ 
Id'flad  Europa,  and  referring  to  the  history 
of  the  Argonauts  and  Amazons.  She  con- 
dudes  with  a  view  of  the  Trojan  History 
ffhd  of  tlie  reigns  of  Midas  and  Xerxes  down 
(o  the  time  of  Alexander ;  when  conscious 
of  the  rumours  scattered  by  Apollo  to  de- 
ttroy  all  faith  in  her  predictions,  she  ceases 
to  utter  them. 

Many  other  fabulous  and  historical  par- 
ticulars are  inserted  in  episodes,  as  the  Ta- 
bb'urs  of  Hercules,  the  flood  of  Deucalion, 
the  battle  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  the  wander- 
ings of  ^neas,  the  settlement  in  Itaty,  and 
other  events,  embracing  no  incorisiderable 
^rt  of  the  fables  of  antiquity,  'the  design 
of  the  author  has  been  described  as  framedt 

o  2 
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with  a  view  to  the  instruction  of  youth  in 
the  history  of  heroic  times,  from  Hercules  to 
Alexander. 

It  is  probable  that  the  work  of  Lycophron 
was  first  suggested  by,  if  not  projected  ia 
imitation  of  the  prophetic  odes  of  Scripture, 
brought  into  particular  notice  by  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Septuagint  made  by  order  of 
Ptolemy,  at  the  time  that  Lycophron  and 
the  other  poets  which  have  been  mentioned, 
were  assembled  at  his  court.  There  are 
many  proofs  that  the  Sacred  Writings  at« 
tracted  much  attention,  and  Theocritus  and 
others  certainly  borrowed  from  the  same  mo* 
del;  Lycophron  might  have  caught  from  them 
the  general  idea  of  composing  a  prophetic 
work,  which  being  thrown  back  to  an  ima- 
ginary period  might  seem  to  anticipate  the 
events  which  history  afterwards  recorded. 
It  may  be  thought  strange,  however,  if  this 
supposition  should  be  admitted,  that  Lyco- 
phron should  have  borrowed  so  little  from 
the  Scriptures,  but  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
the  subjects  in  contemplation  were  so  very 
different  as  not  to  lead  naturally  to  any  corres- 
pondence, and  that  the  very  celebrity  given 
to  the  Sacred  Writings  by  the  translation, 
might  render  the  poets  of  the  time  cautious  in 
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borrowing,  what  must  have  immediately  l>e- 
trajred  its  origin. 

The  author  in  speaking  of  Hercules,  whom 
be  calls  the  three-knighted  lion,  represents 
biffl  to  have  been  swallowed   by  the  triton 
dog  of  Neptune,  called  Charcharias,  and  to 
bave  escaped  little  injured,  eating  through 
tbe  belly  of  the  animal.     Tzetzes,  a  Scho- 
liast upon   Lycophron,    considers   this    ac- 
count as  relating  to  the  fish  in  which  Her- 
cales  was  said  to  have  remained  three  days, 
and   iBneas    Gazaeus   refers   to    this  story, 
which  manifestly  alludes  to  parallel  circum- 
stances in  the  history  of  Jonah  *• 

l%e  work  is  by  no  means  devoid  of  in- 
terest: and  though  encumbered  with  wild 
and  confused  fables,  it  contains  some  descrip- 
tions which  are  striking.  The  compound 
epiAiets  used  by  this  writer  to  a  much  greater 
eitent  than  they  are  employed  by  Homer, 
might  be  formed  from  an  endeavour  to  at- 
tain that  expressive  and  comprehensive  power 
wluch  prophecy  particularly  requires,  and 
which  the  Hebrew  language  by  its  peculiar 
force  xand  latitude  possessed  ;  the  style  is  in- 

*  Theophylact.    See  CyriL  com.  m  Jonam.  ^ 
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4eed  very  singular,  and  the  obscurity  by 
which  it  is  peculiarly  distinguished,  seems  to 
favour  the  mysterious  import  of  the  pro- 
phecies. Some  writers  who  have  nodoed  the 
feeble  light  which  is  indistinctly  discerned  in 
the  poem,  have  compared  its  author  to  the 
faint  and  nebulous  star  in  the  Pleiades ;  there 
is,  however,  occasionally  much  beauty  in  the 
variegated  .shades  of  the  language  *.  • 

Some  fragments  of  Lycophron's  verses 
are  preserved  in  Athenaeus  and  Laertius  'f^t 
and  the  former  writer  mentions  some  books 
composed  by  him  on  the  subject  of  comedy, 
Lycophron  is  also  reported  to  have  been  a^ 
grammarian,  to  have  commented  on  Arifto* 
phanes  and  other  comic  writers,  and  to  have 
himself  composed  many  dramatic  pieces;  the  . 
names  of  twenty  of  which  are  enumerated  by 
Suidas.  He  is  related  to  have  &Uen  ^ 
victim  to  the  jealousy  of  a  competitor  wiU^ 
whom  he  had  contested  for  fame,  and  ^bp 

*  Vlgnerius  speaking  of  the  enigmatical'  style  of  Ljco- 
phron>  relates  that  a  person  being  indignant  at  the  obscorilj 
of  the  poem,  cut  a  copy  of  it  into  two  pieces,  '<  pour  yjDJr 
**  ce  qu'il  y  avoit  au  dedans,  puisqu'on  n*y  pouvoit  riep 
••  discerner  par  le  dehors,  Vigner  in  Lib,  de  Zifrls.  p.  13. 
•*  Colomes.  OpuscuL  p.  241.  et  seq/* 

t  Canter,  in  Lycophron. 
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pierced  him  with  an  arrow,  a  drcimistance 
which  some  suppose  to  be  referred  to  by 
Ovid*. 

StolMStts  has  given  a  pleasing  fragment 
from  the  Pelops  of  Lycophron,  of  which 
Orottoi  has  furnished  us  with  the  following 
version.  It  contains  a  thought  which  .^sop 
liaB  worked  into  a  fable. 

Horiom  lemotam  poscit  ardeati  prece 
Qaemciinqae  dwA  clade  fortona  opprimit. 
At  cum  sopremns  volvitor  flactaSy  redit 
Vite  capidoy  non  enim  satias  tenet  f. 

Hprace  seei^s  to  have  caught  from  the 
poem  of  Lycophron,  the  idea  of  the  animated 
ode  in  which  he  represents  Nereus  to  have 
kept  back  with  painful  delay,  the  ship  in 
which  Paris  was  returning  with  Helen  in  their 
guilty  flight  to  Troy,  in  order  that  he  might 
denounce  the  evils  which  overshadowed  his 
inauspicious  course,  and  the  calamities  which 
should  result  from  his  crime  to  his  family 
and  country,  and  foretel  the  combination  of 
the  Grecian  powers  which  should  conspire 
to  overturn  his  nuptials  and  the  empire  of 
Troy. 

*  In  Ibin.  L.  531. 

f  Vid«  Fabric,  on  Lycophron.  lib.  iii.  c.  16*  p*  423. 
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The  Rev.  Mr.  Mean  pabfislied  a  few  jears 
since,  some  remarks  on  the  Cassandra,  and 
some  specimens  of  a  translation  which,  he  does 
not  appear  to  hare  completed,  but  which  if 
executed  in  the  spirit  of  the  sketch  which  he 
published,  would  be  deserving  of  the  attei^ 
tion  of  the  public  *. 

The  late  lamented  Lord  Royston,  whost 
talents  would  have  rendered  him  an  orna- 
ment to  literature  and  to  his  countrj,  pub- 
lished a  complete  translation  of  Lycophron, 
executed  by  himself  in  u  very  superior  man- 
ner, so  as  to  illustrate  many  of  the  obscu* 
rities  inherent  in  the  text  of  that  author* 

•  See  British  Critic  for  August,  ISOl. 
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CHAP.  XXIL 


CalUmachus, 


I  . 


CalliMachus  is  reported  by  Strabo  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Cyrene  in  Africa,  he 
was  descended  it  is  sapposed  from  Battus^ 
the  king  and  founder  of  Cyrene,  and  flou- 
rished in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 

Callimachus  was  esteemed  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  the  seven  poets,  who  composed  a 
constellation  of  men  of  genius  at  Alexandria, 
and  who  were  called  the  Pleiades.  He  was 
also  a  grammarian,  and  established  a  school 
in  which  ApoUonius  Rhodius  was  his  dis* 
ciple.  He  was  appointed  president  of  the 
celebrated  library  at  Alexandria*,  and  con* 
tinned  in  that  office  under  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus  and  his  successor  Euergetes  who 
began   to  reign  246  years,   before   Christ. 

*  F«briciu»; 
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Berenice  the  Queen  of  Euergejtes  was  dis- 
tinguished for  her  conjugal  affection,  which 
led  her  to  make  a  vow  to  consecrate  her  haiff 
if  her  husband  should  return  safe  from  his 
expedition  into  Syria.  She  accomplished 
her  promise  on  the  desired  event,  by  offering 
her  tresses  at  a  temple  which  had  been  built 
by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  at  Zephyriuro,  a 
promontory  in  Cyprus,  in  honour  of  Arsinoe, 
under  the  name  of  the  Zephyrian  Venus* 
The  hair  being  lost,  the  a9(roqomer  Copon 
immortalized  tb?  <^tQry,  by  aflSiri^ing  that  ibe 
f^vien  ftqrs  in  the  tail  of  the  lioq  which  k»A 
HQt  previopaily  been  reckoned  in  ^y  coosteir 
lotion,  were  fprmc^  from  the  iQcks  placed  in 
ihe  heavens,  anid  Callimacbus  composed  an 
f^legy  upoQ  th^  occasioq,  npw  ei^taot  ^qly  iq 
thq  translation  of  Catullus. 

Of  the  ot^ie^  poetical  producjiions  of  Cal- 
liipachii^  which  were  numerovs,  a  ^w  bymw 
only>  and  epigrams  ren^ain.  He  app^^rs  tp 
Ijiave  co9>p^Qed  a  history  pf  Sacred  Ritost  of 
w)>K:h  .Cseliu^  Rhodiginus  laowffta  the  ^ctts, 
and  which  probably  would  have  been  4  WiCMrk 
of  great  interest  if  it  had  bei)n  preaerved. 

Callim'^qhus  haying  Uv^  in  the  period  at 
which  the  Sepluagint  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures wa:$  made,  and  being  led  by  his  office 
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of  librarian  to  attend  to  it,  h^  peculiar  op- 
portoQities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
ioftpired  writings,  but  though  in  hi^  efegtatnt 
hjmns  there  are  some  vestigef  of  sacre4 
tratb,  there  is  but  a  slight  presiioiption  of 
hi9  having  borrowed  from  them. 

He  speaks  of  the  builders  of  Babel  m  being 
the  d^ceodants  of  Npab  after  the  flood,  and 
93  the  persons  who  peopled  the  eartbt  ler 
Qiarjung  that 

The  sons  of  Gronns  ascertained  by  lot 
Tbw  several  reabns  on  earth  ^. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  there  is  a  pas- 
sage in  Homer  in  which  Neptune  states,  that 
the  three  sons  of  Saturn  divided  all  things 
between  them-f*.  Bryant  cpnceivjes  this  to 
have  reference  to  the  same  account,  thougl) 
the  three  Gods  took  the  Heavens,  the  Sea,^ 
and  Tartarus  among  them,  and  Neptune's 
statement  is,  that  the  Earth  and  Olympus 
were  left  in  con^mon  ;  some  in  the  same  pas- 
sage have  discovered  an  allusion  to  a  Trinity. 

The'address  and  Prosopopoeia  in  the  Psalm 
xxiv.  7*  resembles  a  passage  in  the  first  Hymn 
to  Appllp. 

*  Tffc9«(  ti(  T«v  Ata,  ].  61. 

t  Uiad,  L  V.  1S7. 190—3.  Bryant's  MythoL  vol.  iii.  p.  15. 
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^^  Lift  up  your  heads,  O  yo  gates,  and  be 
ye-  lift  up  ye  everlasting  doors,  and  the 
King  of  Glory  shall  come  \nJ-  The  ima* 
gery  in  Callimachus,  though  probably  bor« 
rowed  from  this,  is  far  inferior,  "  fall  back  ye 
••  bars  of  the  gates,  recoil  ye  bolts,  for  the 
•*  God  is  now  not  far  distant  */' 

In  a  passage  in  the  hymn  to  Jove,  Calli- 
machus  styles  the  god  ^^Xoyoy^F  iXa-ni^ctj  him 
who  drives  out  the  earth-born,  or  those 
formed  of  the  earlh,  which  it  is  thought 
might  allude  to  the  first  formation  of  man 
from  the  earth -f*,  or  to  the  story  of  the 
giants  who  rebelled  against  Jove.  He  also 
styles  man.  Promethean  clay. 

Callimachus  reports,  that  love  was  the 
cause  of  Apollo's  banishment,  and  some  says 
Stillingfleet,  have  conjectured  that  the  me- 
mory of  Jacob's  peregrination  and  service 
with  Laban  is  preserved  under  the  story :{;. 

An  Epigram,  left  by  this  writer,  shews  that 
the  poets,  who  lived  under  the  patronage  of 
Ptolemy,  could  exert  their  talents  on  a  moral 

Avral  it  xXnilkfy  o  ya^  6f*(  tfxiri  fiatt^u     L*  6.  7- 

See  also  Isaiah  tI.  4»  and  Spanheim  obiervat.  in  Locum, 
f  Nicolaus  Frischlinus.  annoU  in  Callim.  Hymn,  lib.  i. 
1.  72.  Edit.  Stephan. 
^  Y/AM(  iif  Tov  AiroA. 
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theme ;  it  affords  an  ample  illustration  of  the 
uncertainty  of  human  life  *.  The  lines  which 
are  on  Charmis,  are  to  this  effect : 

**  Who  knows  what  fate  to-morrow  may  onfold  ? 
Bat  yesterday  mine  eyes  did  thee  behold : 
To^y,  we  weeping  give  thee  to  the  earth. 
And  a  sad  parent  mourns  thy  buried  worth.*' 

Callimachus  wrote  some  pieces  in  prose 
which  were  not  long,  as  he  was  accustomed 
to  say,  that  a  great  book  was  a  great  evil  "f*. 

It  is  in  the  hymn  to  Jove  that  Callima- 
chus describes  the  Cretans  as  always  false, 
in  a  passage  which  some  suppose  to.  be  re* 
ferred  to  by  St.  Paul  J.  St.  Jerome,  how- 
ever, states  that  the  Apostle  here  quotes 
from   Epimenides,  whom  Plato  styles  ari^ 

*  Ej^gram.  Edit.  Henry  Stephcni,  p.  6,  ?•  Aai/aoia  %  tk 
m.Jk.    Vid.  Herat, 
f  AthtDKUt,  Init.  1.  ill. 
t  KfirH  ••«  i'Wfnat.     TilUS  i.  19. 
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CHAP.  XXIII 


Ckanihei. 


Cleanthes  was  born  at  Assos  in  Ljduii; 
abbdt  3d9  years  before  Christ  Though  he 
was  compelled  by  hard  circQmstances  to  sup- 
"j^xi  hintself  by'  labour,  he  establb&ed  such 
reputation  among  the  stoics,  as  to  succeed 
2^eno  in  the  direction  of  their  school,  and  to 
l&e  hohoured  by  a  statue,  which  was  erected 
fo  his  memory  6y  the  Romans. 

Cleanthes  is  said  to  have  written  a  book 
on  the  art  of  rhetoric  *.  None  of  his  pro- 
ductions, however,  have  been  transmitted  ta 
us  but  his  celebrated  Hymn,  aind  a  few  frag- 
ments. From  what  we  collect  of  his  bpinioVis 
from  these  remains,  and  from  what  is  stated 
by  Cicero,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and 
others,  he  appears  to  have  maintained,  and 
to  have  eloquently  recommended,  some  ori- 

•  Cicero  dc  Fin.  lib.  iv.  §  3.  Tonu  2.  p.  170.  Ediu  Olivtt 
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ginal  principles  of  truths  from  wbatevei^ 
soarces  collected^  and  to  have  expressed  sen-^ 
timents  of  piety  and  virtue  with  much  eifect. 

Clement  of  Alexai(ldria  states^  thai  his 
works  exhibit  not  a  poetical  thteogony,  but  tf 
genuine  theoiog j  ^ ;  and  he  presents  us  ^ith 
a  few  lines  of  the  poet^  in  which,  in  describing 
what  i&  perfectly  good,  he  enumerates  per-^ 
fectioiks  applicable  only  to  the  Deity. 

Gleanthes  appears  to  regard  the  world  it« 
selfas  well  aiBi  the  intelligent  power  by  which 
it  »  clirectedf  as  God,  ascribing  a  divinity  td 
iMatef  or  to  reason  presiding  over  the  workst 
of  nature.  He  sometimes,  however^  as  if 
rairiagt  says  Cicero,  ^*  feigns  some  form  and 
^  figure  of  God,  and  attributes  a  Divine^ 
••  naiture  to  the  heavenly  l>odies  •f/'  He  \^ 
represented  also  by  Cicei'o,  to  have  ntoin- 
tained  that  the  liotions  of  the  existence  of 
god!9  were  formed  in  the  minds  of  men  by 
four  causes,  the  first  of  which  arises  from 
ibi(t  jpfescience  of  future  Events ;  the  second 
ttotaf  th^  consideration  of  the  greatness  of 
lb#  benefits  which  we  experience  in  the 
teitepefature  of  the  atmosphere,  the  fruit- 
fulness  of  the  earth,  and  from  many  othei^ 


•  Cohort,  ad  Gent.  §  47.  p.  61.  Edit.  Potter, 
i  De  Nitur.  Deoruni,  lib.  i.  $  14. 
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appointments  conducive  to  our  adrantege ; 
the  third,  the  terror  wliicb  arises  front 
thunder,  storms,  showers,  soow^  hail,  deso- 
lation, pestilence,  earthquakes,  and  threat- 
ening clouds,  (fremitibus)  and  from  sliowers 
of  stones,  and  as  it  were  bloody  drops  of 
rain,  and  from  sudden  openings  of  the  earth ; 
as  further  from  pra^ternatural  portents  of  men, 
and  cattle ;  from  the  sight  of  celestial  lights, 
as  from  those  stars  which  the  Greeks  call 
comets,  and  we  (i.  e.  the  Romans)  bearded^ 
(cincinnatas)  which  in  the  Octavian  war 
were  the  forerunners  of  great  calamities  ;  and 
further,  from  a  double  sun,  which  appearedt 
says  Cicero,  as  I  have  heard  from  my  fether, 
in  the  consulship  of  Tuditanus  and  AquiliuSy 
in  which  year  Publius  Africanus  (one  of  the 
suns)  died,  by  which  things  men  being 
frightened,  are  led  to  suppose,  that  there  is 
some  celestial  and  Divine  power.  The 
fourth  and  last  cause,  which  is  the  greatesty 
results  from  a  consideration  of  the  equability 
of  the  movements,  and  the  revolutions,  of  the 
heavens ;  the  distinction,  utility,  beauty  and 
order  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  all  the  stars,  the 
very  sight  of  which  things  sutliciently  in- 
dicate that  they  are  not  made  by  chance ;  for 
(days  Cicero,  continuing  it  should  seem  the 
sentiments  of  Cleanthes)  'Mf  any  one  shall 
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^  come  into  a  house,  into  a  school,  or  the 
*^  Foram,  when  he  shall  see  the  distribution 
of  all  things,  and  the  method  and  regu- 
larity with  which  they  are  disposed,  he 
cannot  conceive  that  these  things  have 
taken  place  without  a  cause,  but  must  un- 
^  derstand  thai  there  is  some  one  who  pre- 
'*  sideSy  and  is  obeyed  ;  niilich  more  ia  such 
"  great  movements,  and  in  such  considerable 
^  revolotions;  in  the  ordering  of  so  many 
^^  and  ao  important  concerns,  which  from  all 
"  their  immense  antiquity  have  never  be« 
'^  trayed  any  falsehood  or  deviation,  must 
^  be  determine  that  they  are  governed  by 
"  some  mind  *.*' 

In  another  place,  Cicero  informs  us,  that 
Cleanthea  was  accustomed  to  excite  his  dis- 
ciples to  virtue,  by  directing  them  to  frame 
io  their  minds  a  picture  of  Pleasure,  seated 
in  a  beautiful  dress,  and  with  regal  orna- 
roeotSy  on  a  throne,  attended  by  the  Virtues 
as  handmaids,  who  should  do  nothing  else, 
and  esteem  nothing  else  to  be  their  doty, 
bat  to  administer  to  Pleasure,  and  to  admo- 
nish her  not  to  do  any  thing  inconsiderately^ 

*  De  Nat.  Deorum,  lib.  ii.  ^  5.  Tom.  2.  p.  4S9. 
VOL.  II.  P 
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or  which  might  ofiiend  the  minda  of  meov  or 
any  thing  from,  which  grief  might  arise  '*^. 

This  pleasing  allegorjt  expressive  of  an 
amiable  turn  of  mind^  might  lead  us  to  wish 
that  more  of  the  writings  of  Cleanthes  had 
been  preserved  to  us :  what*  however^  is 
most  interesting,  is  a  veiy  beautiful  Hymn, 
which  happily  remains  «f*,  and  which  afiKirds  a 
very  striking  proof  of  the  piety  and  just  ap* 
prehensions  of  the  poet  with  respect  to  the 
Divine^  nature,  though  he  knew  not  the  true 
God.  Some  doubts  have  been  entertaiaed 
as  to  the  authenticity  of  this  Hymn,  bat  in 
general  it  seems  to  be  regarded  as  genmoe. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laertiua  and 
quoted  by  Eusebiusn 

Cleanthes  ascribes  supremacy  to  Jove,  and 
addresses  him  as  the  omnipotent  author  6f 
nature,  governing  the  universe  by  law^  and 
being  the  common  father  of  mankind.  Tbcra 
are  some  passages  in  the  Hymn  which  are 
particidariy  striking^  and  which  might  seeid  to 
have  been  framed  with  some  apprehension  iof 
the  instruction  which  was  origim^ly  impartial 
by  revelation.     He  describes  Jove  aa  giving 


^  De  Fb.  iflKiL  $  21.  p.  226. 

i  Brunck.  Gnomici,  I^^eU  Grrsc.  p.  14K 
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ornament  to  that  ^hich  is  unseemly^  alid  tt 
friendlj  aspect  to  that  which  is  not  acceptv 
afale^i^and  as  mii>gliog  good  and  evil  toge« 
tfasr,  so  as  to  pmdace  an  harmooious  whole. 
H^  6p«ks  of  meiif  tfaoogfa^  represented  as 
^  aflioe  from  God/'  and  created  in  his  image-^ 
asiihufried  ^by  ^tlieir  psssigns  to  evit^  and  he 
cooclndes  with  a^  prayer  to  the  Deity^  ii>treat** 
lag  himtto  dispel  the  illusioDS  ^hich  mislead 
IpaniDindy  that  they  may  render  upto  -him  due 
liooouiBy'  aad  sing  his  praise,  ^for  tliat^*'no 
r  privilege  can  be  conferit^d  on  mor- 

I,  -timo'  to  be  allowed  to  celebrate  a  conh 
moik  lasr.: 

The  Hymn  may  possibly  have  suggested 
to  Pope  his  Universal  Prayer,  in  which  be 
has  been  by^  some  supposed  to  relapse  into 
the  general  notions  of  natural  religion,  and 
to  forget  the  peculiar  claims  of  revelation. 
The  Heathen  poet  deduces  the  attributes  of 
Grod  from  the  manifestation  of  his  power  and 
wisdom,  in  the  visible  scene  of  the  world, 
which  never  ceased  to  bear  witness  to  the 
Almighty.  He  ascended  from  Nature  to 
Nature's  God,  and  he  seems  to  have  rejected 

p  2 


SIS 


oiocb  of  the  superslition  of  bb  tioie.     They 
who  have  received  the  evidence  of  Divine  in- 
stniction  given  by  ibe  word  of  God,   must 
be  unwortby  of  tbe  blesnog,  if  tbey  do  not 
highly  value  its  communicadons.    The  Hymn 
of  Cleaotbes  was  pablisbed  by  Ursinos  in 
1568,  by  H.  Stephens  in  1753,  and  since 
by  Branck.    TmnslatiMis  of  it  hafe  been 
made    into    Latin,    French,    Italian,    and 
^^b,  by  Jacob  Duport,  Monsieur  de 
BoogpufiviUe,  Girohuno  Pompei,  and  West, 
which  are  well  deserving  of  perusal  •-    Stmbp 
mentions  a  picture  of  Cleanthes  which  de- 
scribed the  taking  of  Troy  and  the  birth  of 
Minerva  *• 


^  Ubrm  c  s.  p.  518. 
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CHAP.  XXIV. 


Aratus. 


Aratus  b  said  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Soli,  or  Sole,  8  town  of  Cilicia,  founded  by 
Solon,  afterwards  called  Pomp^iopolis ;  some, 
bowereiv  represalt  him  to  have  been  of  Tar- 
sus, ^  which  may  be  explained,  if  we  receive 
the  testimony  of  Joseph  us,  that  Cilicia  was 
formerly  called  Tarsus  *• 

He  was  appointed  physician  to  Antigonus 
Gonatas,  King  of  Macedonia,  who  began 
to  reign  378  years  before  Christ.  He  ex- 
perienced also  the  favour  of  Ptolemy  Phi- 
ladelphus,  in  whose  court  probably  he  en- 
joyed the  friendship  of  Theocritus,  who  is 
said  to  have  addressed  his  sixth  Idyl  to 
him,  to  have  reflected  upon  his  attach- 
ments in  his  seventh,  and  to  have  borrowed 


*  Antiq.  I.L  c  7.  et  Andrcai  Scbmidhii  DinerU  de  Arat. 
Jenae.  16S5. 


from  him  the  pious  beginning  of  his  seven- 
teenth ♦. 

The  Phoenomena  of  Aratus,  a  poetical 
work,  of  which  spine  fragtnehts  are  still  ex- 
tant, was  published  by  Grotius  at  Lejden 
in  1600,  and  since  that  time  by  Stephens, 
and  also  at  Oxford.  It  is  partly  astro- 
nomical, and  paftly  astrobgical.  The  au- 
thor, who  does  not  appear  to  have  been  pro- 
fpundly  acquainted  with  hi|i  subject,  obtained 
some  information  upon  it  from  £iidpxul& 
it  W9S  translated  into  Latin  by  Cicero,  b^ 
Claudius,  and  by  Germaoicus  Caeiar,  aoi 
comnieDted  on  by  Aristarchos  and  otbera^» 
Virgil  is  said  to  have  imitated  many  parages 
of  the  poem  in  his  Georgics.  £usebitia  cMes 
a  passage  from  Aratus  in  which  be  speaks  of 
Jove,  or  the  Divine  power,  pervading  every 
thing,  and  from  whom  y/e  derive  our  gene- 
ration X* 

Clement  of  Alexandria  supposes  St.  Pkuil 
to  quote  from  Aratus,  when  he  remarks  that 
some  of  the  poets  had  said,  *^  we  are  his  off- 
*^  spring  §,''  thus  sanctifying  words  which  are 

•  Confer.  Scholiast.  Theoc.  ad  Idjl.  rii.  9S,  99.  101. 
f  Vide  Fabric  in  AraU    Cicer.  de  NaU  Deor.  1. 2.  c  il . 
X  Prmp.  Eymxu  1. 13.  c.  12.  p.  666. 
i  Acta  xvii.  28. 
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to  be  found  in  the  fifth  line  of  the  Phoeno- 
mena.  Others,  however^  maintain  that  the 
Apostle  refers  to  the  4th  verse  in  the 
hymn  of  Cleanthes,  (who  taught  at  Athens) 
which  was  addressed  to  Jupiter,  and  pub- 
lished by  Ursinus  and  by  Henry  Stephens, 
in  which  we  read  the  words,  ^^  we  are  a  race 
"  from  thee  *. 

In  his  Phoenomena  Aratus  represents  all 
tbingsiis  fdl  of  Jove,  and  he  describes  God  as 
the  great  wonder,  and  the  stars  as  signs  which 
ISod  had  fixed  in  the  heavens,  and  distin^ 
gubhed  by  their  names  -f*. 

ft 
• 

*  Mm^wvymf  ynoc  w/au.    In  the  golden  ?ertes  of  PjtblH 
gone  there  are  these  words :  &tlo9  ytMi  iorl  $^%Ta%. 

AAfm  hmt^fm^ 

Clenu  Alex.  Strom,  lib.  v«  tap.  255.  p^  70d.  > 


llf. 


LHAJ\  J!lX<\ 


FulMfbiiu. 


ArL-uum,  uuuux  i!0o  ^ai«^ iiefoi£vOiiTat.tiDmn|g 
liK:  Huu  iii  LvL'Drtiib,  whi)  isIinqiiBfaBnd  a  a^ 
verei^Ti  L^DUiniund  at  M^alapiilK,iiniiiBAarto 
ubiaiL  clMthicUDii  in  tiie  Ajcheen  TBpuliiK;^  «t 
u  tuut  wiien  JL  powtBgaari  ithe  jxkiiflf  pm«r 
amour  tut  GreciatiHtatep*. 

Puivbiui>  ap|ieaT£  to  hav£  acanupBiiied  luts 
farfaer  du  au  £mbii8By  id  Ptulsiirv  £|iiphwn, 
and  during  tin  iimt  that  the  £oiBBiif:  ande 
iK^ar  on  PerHeu^  lit;  wac^  sent  to  lUune,  vbcre 
hf  £ontrart«d  trlendship  wkfa  Scipio  Afiri* 
cjinus  and  Leiiu^,  Attending  ^tfae  fuiiw&r  into 
Africa.  Ht  wv  said  lo  have  kmen  pie- 
«'m  at  thi>  destruction  of  Carthage  and  of 
Corinth  i-  :  hf  afterward  witneand  the  sob- 
ii]|!«tjnn    of  Greecr^    and   "was  empfejed  in 

•  Phnarc*!  ir.  Phihi|iMmgti.  Jiittic  K.  1 — T- 

*  Snmhn    iih.  viii.  f>.  »gk£.  mc  Apfon  Iik>rc^  p.  82. 
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settling  its  government,  manifesting  a  pa- 
triotic regard  to  his  country  without  offending 
the  Romans. 

The  history  of  Poly  bins  consisted  originally 
of   forty    books;    of  these   five   only  have 
escaped  from  the  ravage  of  time ;  and  an 
epitome  of  twelve  others,  supposed  to  have 
been  made  bv  Marcus  Brutus.     The  work 
extended  from  the  beginning  of  the  second 
'Puoic  war  to  the  fall  of  the  Macedonian  mo- 
narchy, treating  of  the  Achsean  league,  the  Ma- 
/cedooiany  Syrian^  Egyptian,  Cappadocian,and 
.Persian  empires ;  it  is  written  with  simplicity 
and  with  great  regard  to  truth  *,  and  moral 
iMtniction.      The  author  appears  to  have 
believed    in    the    superintendance    of '  the 
Deity  *f-;  but  he  sometimes  iascribes  to  for- 
tune that  influence  which  belongs  to  Provi- 
4ence,  particularly  when  he  considers  it  as 
having  that  power  of  renovatiouy  which  in 
ibe  Book  of  Revelation  is  justly  attributed 
to  God :  *^  BehoU,  I  make  all  things  new;};." 
There  are  some  remarks,  indeed,  which  have 


^  Fftwaiu  in  ArcaiL 

f  Casiuboo   DediciU.  in  Poljrb.    p.  41.   el  XipfaB.  in 
Aiigait.p.  41. 
t  P.  5.  d  pt  S77.  Raphdiiis,  cl  WMm  in  Ber.  kki.  5. 
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bef;n  thought  to  militate  against  th^  religiocift 
character  of  the  author^  particularly  where 
he  speaks  with  apparent  incredulity  respect- 
iag  the  rewards  and  puBishments  of  a  fu- 
ture life.  He  seems  to  have  regard  to 
religion  only  with  reference  to  political 
views ;  and  he  states  that  auperstition  was 
deemed  virtue  at  Rome,  as  it  appears  in- 
deed to  have  been  in  the  flaiiids  of  Cicero, 
and  other  great  men,  who  encouraged  it  for 
purposes  of  state  policy  ■*-. 

Folybius  deserves  the  attention  of  the 
Christian  studeat,  as  his  work  abounda  with 
expressions  similar  to  those  which  are  em- 
ployed by  the  evangelical  writers  *f*,  and  pav- 
ticuilarly  in  some  unusual  modes  of  speech, 
4be  use  of  which  will  serve  to  demonstrate, 
^at  the  sacred  writers  «re  not  always  to  be 
negarded  as  employing  provincial  phrases 
when  they  are  supposed  so  to  do ;  and  if 
we  consider  the  importance  of  their  subjects, 
we  may  say,  as  did  Cicero,  when  speaking 
of  human  productions,  that  if  philosophy  *^of- 
"  fered  eloquence  he  would  not  reject  it,  but 

•  Cicero,  lib.  V.  Episd«  12. 

t  Vide  Annot.  Philolog.  in  Nov.  Test,  ex  Polyb.  et 
Arrkno.  See  alio  Geotgiui  ]U{»MiuS|  et  Al^x.  Mondn  ad 
Galat.  xi.  13. 
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^  4hat  iff  it  liad  not,  lie  should  not  eagerly 
•^  dallfojrit  V 
;^^  Iear6  frt>m  Poly  bias,  that  it  was  cus* 
tMBary  among  the  Romans  to  ibflict  stripes 
before  tbey  executed  condemned  persons^ 
wbich  acGQont.exfdaind  the  conduct  of  Pilate 
iniSiXMirgilb^  Jesus  before  he  delivered  him 
to  be  crucified  -f*. 

Josephus  has  preserved  an  extract  from 
the  sixteenth  book  of  Polybius,  which  is  not 
extant  in  the  fragment  of  it  which  now  re- 
mains. In  it  the  historian  is  represented  to 
liave  observed,  in  speaking  of  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem,  that  he  had  many  things  to  say 
of  it  and  particularly  concerning  the  pre* 
sence,  or  (nfy  §ifip«n$m9)  manifestation  of  God 
in  it,  but  that  he  forebore  the  relation  of  it 
to  another  opportunity  X* 

Poly  bins  wrote  three  books  of  the  life  and 
actions  of  Pbilopaemen,  a  work  oft  tactics, 
and  a  short  historical  tract.  Strabo  speaks  of 
Poly  bins  as  among  those  writers  of  geogra- 
phy who  were  Philosophers  §.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  so  anxious  for  correctness  as  to 

*  Fhilofophia  si  afferat   eloquenUam  non  asporner;   si 
mm  babeaty  non  admodum  flagitem.    De  FSnibus,  13>.  u 
f  Matt,  xxvii.  26. 
X  Joseph,  lib.  xii.c.S.  p.251. 

StrabOf  p.  1* 
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have  visited  the  coantries  of  which  h%  bad 
occasion  to  speak,  and  in  particalar  to  have 
crossed  the  Alps,  that  he  might  describe  the 
march  of  Hannibal  with  graphical  accuracy ; 
he  professes  to  have  found  a  brazen  tablet^ 
inscribed  by  Hannibal  wbeii  he  was  in  Italy, 
of  which  Polybius  availed  himself  in  writing 
bis  history. 
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CHAP.  xxn. 

Diodorui  Sictdus. 


This  historian  is  said  to  have  been  born 
at  Argyrium  or  Agyriam,  in  Sicily  *,  though 
ha  is  i»lled  a  Syracusan  by  Ptiny.  He  lived 
in  the  time  of  Julius  Cassar  and  Augustus 
beyond  the  period  in  which  the  Calendar 
underwent  a  second  reformation,  which  took 
place  A.U«  746,  when  a  regulation  was 
enforced  for  the  insertion  of  ^n  intercalary 
day,  on  the  S4th  of  February  every  fourth 
year. 

Having  travelled  over  a  great  part  of  Asia 
and  other  countries  with  a  view  to  collect  ac- 
curate information,  be  settled  at  Rome,  and 
composed  his  Bibliotheca  Historica,  a  dif- 
fusive and  elaborate  work,  which  contained  a 
great  mass  of  history,  embracing  a  period 
from  the  reign  of  Ogyges,  King  of  BtBotia, 

^  Scaliger  in  Euseb.  Chron.  ad  Ann.  1967. 
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to  the  i^ime  of  the  historian.  Only  fifteen  of 
bis  foifty  books,  with  some  fragments  col- 
lected from  Photius,  are  now  extant;  the 
loss  of  those  parts/ wUeb  '  related  to  the 
Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and  Phoenician  histories, 
is  particularly  to  'be  regit^tted.  Heniy 
Stephens  had  heard  a  report  that  all  tlks 
works  of  Diodoriis  wese  extant  in  Sicily: 
and  Lascaris  professed  to  have  seen  a  com- 
plete copy  of  hi9*  history  in'  tb$' i  Iiii^lial 
^brary  at  Coi^stantinOple^  Tiwinei^  gr^ent 
reason  to  doubt'  whether  a^y^reqnt^hfr  of  jtim 
library  now  exist  Professott  >CarlylQ^,  wlw 
ipade  it  the  object  of  his  pfM^ular  en^iy^. 
could  not  obtain  any  information  eonceniyiig 
ity  though  he  had  the  adisMtage  of  a  4^ur 
^ential  interpours(8  with  the  Patoarch.  n 
:  Diodorus  is  a  valuable  historian,  tb<mg^ 
far  inferior  to  Herodotus  and  Thucydidec^  as 
to  the  spirit  and  interest  of  bia  work.  -The 
information  which  be  affords^  is  fwaislhfid 
with  a  plain  ^  add  unafTected  t«inipUcity^  iKe 
appears  to  have  been  desJM>ua  lof  corom^ 
picatiag  truth;  but  eommenoing  witb' tii6 
fabulous  parts  of  ancient  history,  be  t)otiW 
not  but  relate  many  traditionafy  fictions. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  had  not  any 
intention  of  sanctioning  somei  .^f  those  ac- 
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coantSt  mhich  he  gives  of  eaflier  naAionn, 
and  indeed  be  expressly  objects  to  the  Chat- 
dmn  calculations.  He  seems,  however,  in 
many  instances,  to  have  listened  with  too 
etey  credulity  to  the  relations  of  travellers ; 
as  where  he  represents  that  the  inhabitants 
oi  Ceylon  had  the  tongue  divided,  and  could 
converse  perfectly  with  two  men  at  the  same 
timet  speaking  with  one  part  of  the  tongue 
t9  OBe  person,  and  with  the  other  part  to 
another.  He  writes  under  a  just  feeling  of 
noral. impressions,  ascribes  events  to  the  in ter- 
ftrmce  of  Providence,  and  states  that  evil  is 
lOtenBiixedwitb  good,  with  a  view  to  discipline 
saan  to  caution,  modesty,  and  gratitude  for  the 
blessings  which  they  enjoy*  He  speaks  of  the 
mythological  notions  whioh  prevailed  willi 
fiespect  to  a  future  «tate  in  the  manner  which' 
Miigbt  be  expected  from  a  Heathen  writer, 
arbo  regarded  theta  merely  as  useful  fictions, 
fioodiicive  to  piety  and  justice^  but  as  less  effi- 
cacious to  form  the  manners  than  history, 
whmk  be  represents  as  alone  conferring  im« 
•kortal  celebrity  to  beings,  who  exist  but  for 
a  short  part  of  eternity  *.  His  representations 
of  the  progress  and  excesses  of  idolatry,  illus- 

«  Bibliotheca,  lib.  i.  c.  2.  p.i,  5.  Edit.  Wetsten. 
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tfating  to  what  extent  the  heathens  were 
given  up  to  their  vile  afiectionfl,  **  being 
^*  dead  in  sins/'  remarkably  confirm  the  de* 
scription  of  St.  Paul  *• 

Diodorus  is  particularly  cited  by  Justtil 
Martyr  "f-,  as  substantiating  the  claims  and 
history  of  Moses.  Many  testimonies  to  th^ 
truth  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  illustrative  of 
the  completion  of  prophecy,  may  be  gleaned 
from  his  works.  He  speaks  of  Moses  as  an 
ancient  legislator,  who  professed  to  deilva 
his  precepts  from  lao  or  Jehovah ;{;,  and  be 
gives  an  account  of  the  creation  of  the  world, 
gradually  distributed  into  its  constituent 
parts,  and  composed  into  order  and  ar^^ 
rangemeat,  w^ich  seems  to  exhibit  a  mu- 
tilated account  of  particulars  described  by 
the  sacred  historian.  He  specifies  the  pro- 
duction of  the  sun  and  stars,  and  of  animals 
and  creeping  things  and  fishes ;  and  he 
speaks  of  the  generation  of  living  creatutas 
after  the  earth  had  been  settled  under  the 
influence  of  heat  and  the  spirit  {irpw/tulrm) 
in  a  manner  obscure  indeed,  but  in  which  we 

*  Rom.  i.  25—31.     Ephes.  ii.  2,  S. 

t  A«yt(  w^i  £X^t}»«(.  p.  14.     Edit.  Par.  1742.. 

t  Lib.  i.  c.  59.    p.  105. 
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discoirer  ttie  evident  traces  of  truth  *.  H«e 
appears  also  to  refer  to  traditionary  relations 
with  respect  to  the  deluge  *f-. 

Diodorus  describes  the  foetid  and  malig- 
fiant  nature  of  the  exhalations  of  the  Lak\3 
AsphdfiteSy  which  affected  the  bodies  of  men 
with  4lisease6 ;  and  he  states,  that  the  inha- 
littanta  derived  a  profit  from  tbe  bitumen, 
which  they  sold  to  the  Egyptians,  Avho 
used. it  for  embalming  the  dead,  as  neces- 
sary to  be  mixed  with  the  aromatics  for  the 
preservation  of  the  bodies  X*  tie  alludes  to 
ft  traditionary  account,  preserved  among  the 
Ichthyopfaagi,  who  lived  on  the  borders  of 
the  Red  Sea,  which  has  been  thought  to  refer 
to  its  recess,  when  a  miraculous  passage  was 
4ifibrded  to  the  Israelites  §. 

The  account  which  he  gives  in  some  frag« 
meats  of  his  work,  with  reapect  to  the  history 
of  the  Jews,  exhibits  a  strange  mixture  of 
trutk  and  falsehood,  confirming  the  main 
facts,  but  tending  to  shew  how  hastily  the 
leports    of    prejudice    and    misiuforcnation 

•  Lib.  i.  p.  10,  11. 

t  Lib.  i.  c.  10.  p.  14.  lib.  t.  c.  4T.  p.  S69. 
t  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  ii.  c.  92.  p.  TOO.  lib.  xix.  c.  721-,  725. 
p.  S94,  395.  vol.  ii. 

§  Vide  lib.  iii.  c.  15.  p.  184.  and  Patrick  cm  Exodus  xiv  21 . 
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were  received  against  this  people  >h«  re* 
presents  them  to  have  been  ^  driven  out 
of  E^ypt  on  account  of  a  leprosy  wbicli 
prevailed  there,  and  which  was  altri* 
<<  buted  to  the  anj;er  of  the  gods ;  b^ 
«<  cause  by  the  abode  of  a  promiscuous  crowd 
of  strangers  among  them  using  foreign 
rites,  the  ancient  honours  of  the  gods 
were  subverted  ;  and  hence  an  apprehea* 
*^  sion  had  arisen,  that  unless  the  strangers 
^  should  be  removed,  great  evils  would 
**  ensue.  That  being  in  consequeoce  ei(- 
^^  pelled,  some  of  the  most  distinguiabed 
^^  and  active  men  settled  in  Greece  and 
^^  other  countries,  under  the  command  of 
*^  DanausandCadmua,  while  the  greater  part 
^^  took  posst*^sioD  of  Judea  then  a  desert; 
^^  the  colony  l)eing  conducted  bj  Moses,  a 
^^  man  eminent  for  his  wi;KioQi  and  fortir 
*^  tude,  who  having  taken  posoosnioo  of  the 
^^  countrv,  he  built  a^  well  other  cities  as 
^^  that  which  is  most  conspicuous,  and  now 
y  called  Jerusalem,  and  placed  there  the 
temple  uhich  they  most  venerate,  insti- 
tuting holy  rites  and  laws  of  civil  polity^ 
*^  and  dividing  the  people  into  twelve  tribes.!* 
Historian  adds,  **  that  Moses  did  not 
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^  fkbfieate  any  image  whatever,  m  not  fit*- 
^  tributing  any  human  form  to  God,  but 
^*  thinking  that  the  heaven  was  God  ;  that 
he  appointed  sactiiices  to  distinguish  his 
people  from  other  nations;  for  that  from 
^*  resentment  for  their  expulsion^  he  intro- 
'^  chiced  habits  of  Ufe  unsocial  and  hostile  to 
**  strangers." 

Diodorus  adds,  ^  that  tl^e  men  most  qua- 
^^  lified  were  selected  as  priests  to  officiate  in 
^  the  temple^  to  administer  justice  in  greai 
<*  concerns,  asd  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
<<  custody  of  the  lawa^  for  that  the  sox^ereiga 
^  'power  waa  vested  in  bim^  who  was  mosl; ' 
^'distinguished  for  wisdom  and  virtue,  and 
^  was  called  the  High   Priest^  and  whom 
^*  they  considered  as  the  messenger  of  God 
**  to  expound  his  ordinances  to  them,  and 
**  tiiiat  he  was  accustomed  in  their  centre* 
**  gations-  and  isounsels    to    bring   forward 
^*  the  things  that  wer.e   commanded ;  that 
^*  so  obaervant  were  the  people  upon  these 
^  occasions,  as  immediately  to  fall  prostrate 
^*  to  the  ground  in  reverence  of  him  who 
*^  was  the   interpreter  of  the  divine  will/' 
He  states  further,  ^^  that  it  was  added  at  the 
^  end  of  the  laws  that  Moses,  having  heard 
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'^  God,  said  these  thiogs  to  the  Jews^." 
He  observes  also,  ^'  that  the  legislator  dts-- 
^^  liiayed  great  foresight  in  directing  mir 
litary  concerns,  and  in  constraining  the 
young  men  to  ei^erctse  themselves  in 
fortitude,  manly  endurance,  and  patience 
of  adversity;  that  he  conducted  many 
expeditions  into  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries, and  acquired  great  additions  of 
*'  territory,  assigning  the  greater  pari .  of 
"  his  acquisitions  lo  the  priests,  that  they 
^*  rec^ving  more  ample  revenues  might 
^  more  entirely  devote  themselves  to  the 
^^  service  of  God,  That  it  was  not  lawful 
*^  for  individuals  to  $ell  their  iots-f,  lest 
^^  any  one  by  purchai^ing  hereditary  pos- 
^^  :>essions  should  afflict  the  poor^,  and 
^^  reduce  the  numbers  pf  th^  people.*'* 
Moreover,  ^^  he  directed  the  inhabitants 
^^  carefully  to  bri^g  up  their  ph'ddcen^  who 
^*  being  supportrd  at  little  expenee,  tha 
^*  Jewish  nution  became  distinguished  for 
**  its  population. 

J>M.   Sic   £ck^«  ex  lib.  xL    c  922.   p.  5M.    Bdit.- 
\VecsteiL  . 

1  See  Lrrit,  XXV.  C?.     !  K'r^  x\a. 
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Diodorus  concludes  with  observing^  that 
Moses  particularly  endeavoured  that  his 
laws  with  respect  to  marnage  and  the  l)urial 
of  the  dead,  should  differ  from  those  of 
other  nations,  and  that  by  the  changes  which 
tfiok  place  under  the  Persian  and  Macedo-- 
nian  empire  from  the  intermixture  with  fo- 
reign people,  many  of  the  ancient  institutes 
grew  into  disuse. 

He  elsewhere  adopts  an  extravagant  and 
csalatnnious  account  with  respect  to  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  stating  that  Antiochus 
upon  entering  it  found  the  image  of  u  man 
with  a  long  beard  carved  in  stone  sitting 
upon  an  ass ;  and  that  the  king  having  sa- 
crificed a  swine  to  the  image  of  the  founder 
on  the  altar  of  God,  he  poured  out  the 
blood  on  the  holy  books  of  the  law,  which 
he  "fiilsely  represents  as  inculcating  hatred  to 
strangers  *. 

'  The  historian  incidentally  mentions  ob- 
servances and  customs  prevailing  amongst 
ancient  nations,  which  may  be  thought  to 
have  orignaled  in  respect  to  the  precepts  of 
the  Mosaic  law ;  he  remarks  for  instance, 
that  th^  Indians  did  not  cut  down  the  trees 

^  Eclog.  lib.  xxxiv.  p.  525. 
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«r  their  eneidies  in  war»  and  it  is  prbbiible 
that  this  forbearance  might  have  been  exeir^ 
cised  in  conformity  to  the  instruction  in 
Deuteronomy  (xs.  10.)  made  known  to  tiie 
Imiians  by  oral  communication.  Diodoros 
informs  us,  that  perjury  among  the  Egyp- 
tians was  punished  with  death  * ;  and  tbisr 
custom  might  possibly  have  taken  its  rise 
from  the  operation  of  the  principle  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  which  directed  the  IsraeKtes, 
that  if  *^  a  false  witness  rose  up  against  any 
man  to  testify  against  him  that  which  was 
wrong/'  **  then  should  they  do  unfo  Inm 
^  as  he  bad  thought  to  hare  done  unto  bis 

•*  brother  t-'" 

Dioclorus  afibrds  many  proofs^  of  the  eem^ 
pletion  of  the  Hebrew  prophecies.  He  par<* 
ticularly  mentions^  that  Sardanapalus  wias 
acquainted  with  an  ancient  prophecy,  which 
declared  that  Nineveh  should  never  be  taken 
by  force  till  the  riier  should  become  the 
city's  enemy  X »  ^tid  that  when  the  Eu- 
phrates rose  and  destroyed  part  of  the  wail, 
he  conceived  that  the  prophecy  wasaccom** 
plished,  and  committed  himself  to  the  flames 

•  Lib,  i.  c.  49.  p,  87. 

t  Deut.  xix.  16.  19. 

i  Lib.  ii*  c.  SO.  p.  140.       *- 
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00  the  pile,  with  his  concubines  and  treasures) 

aod  the  Medes  and  Persians  took  the  citv. 

to 

Tife.bistorian  represents  Alexander  to  have 
designed  to  transplant  the  inhabitants  of  the 
cities  of  Asia  into  Europe,  and  reciprocally 
those  of  Europe  into  Asia*,  a  policy  nhich 
might  seem  to  have  been  grounded  on  that 
of  Joseph. 

He  describe  the  Arabians,  in  consistency 
with  the  prophetic  representations  of  their 
character,  as  at  all  times  lovers  of  liberty^ 
•nd  addicted  to  rapine,  stating  that  neither 
tile  Aflsyriaos,  Medes,  Persians,  or  Mace- 
doaiens  were  ever  able  to  subdue  them  *{*.    , 

Hi^  account  of  the  taking  of  Tyre  ex* 
bibita  striking  evidence  of  the  unerring  spirit 
of  prophecy,  since  he  particularly  relates 
that  Alexander  demolished  old  Tyre,  and 
with  the  stones  carried  away  by  many  thou- 
aapda  of  men,  raised  a  mole  two  hundred 
ffet  io  breadth  {;,  which  circumstance  re« 
markably  verified  the  words  of  £zekiel, 
**  they  shall  lay  thy  stones  and  thy  timber 
*^  and  thy  dust  in  the  midst  of  the  water  \y 

•  Lid.  xviii.  t.  4.  p.  260.  vol.  ii. 

t  Lib.iL  C.64.  p.  114.  lib.^.  c.92.  p.  159.  and  Geo.  x?i.  12. 

t  Lib.  xvit.  c.  40.  p.  190. 

4  Eiek.  xxvi.  12. 
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It  may  deserve  to  be  noticed,  tfaal  die 
historian  speaks  of  Semiramis  faaving,  wlieB 
on  her  march  to  Medea*  cot  SvnaD  liters 
on  the  rock  Bagtstan,  and  be  describes  the 
method  which  he  a(k>pted  in  ascending  and 
rai^.ng  her  works  to  the  mountain;  and 
this  account  tends  to  explain  the  memorefale 
passrige  in  the  hook  of  Job,  in  wbich  he 
expresses  his  wish  that  his  inspired  words, 
expressive  of  faith  in  his  Redeemer,  were 
engraven  in  the  rock  *. 

Eiisebius  gives  extracts  from  liiodora, 
which  are  not  now  to  be  found  in  his  work,  ill 
u  hich  it  is  stated  that  the  Egyptians  esteemed 
some  of  their  gocls  to  have  been  originally 
immortal  and  incorriiptibie,  as  the  san,  the 
heavenly  bodies,  the  elements;  and  others 
to  have  derived  a  terrestrial  existence  from 
ihem,  and  afterwards  to  have  been  admitted 
into  a  state  of  immortality  and  glory,  a9 
Hercules,  Bacchus,  and  others -f-. 

Diodurus  relates,  that  Alexander  when  re^ 
duced  to  bis  last  breath,  being  enquired  of  by 
his  friends  to  whom  he  would  leave  the  king- 
4lom,  said,  "  To  tlie  beat,  for  1  foresee  that 


•  Vide  lib.  ii.  €.  13.  p.  127. 

t  Prcp.  Evang.  lib.  i.  c.  9.  lib.  iii.  c.  3. 
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a  great  contest  of  my  friends  will  take 
place,  whicU  will  raise  a  monument  to  my 
memory*/'  It  is  not  impossible  that 
Alexander,  to  whom  according  to  some  ac* 
counts  which  ha%'e  been  already  produced, 
die  prophecies  of  Daniel  respecting  him  had 
been  shown  ^f,  might  liave  reflected  upon 
what  had  been  foretold  by  the  Prophet;  that 
after  his  horn  should  be  broken,  four  (nota- 
ble ones)  should  come  up,  and  that  his  king- 
dom should  be  broken,  and  be  divided  to* 
ward  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  and  not  to 
his  posterity,  nor  according  to  his  dominion 
which  he  ruled,  for  that  his  kingdom  should 
he  plucked  up,  e\'en  for  others  beside  those  j;^ 
Fifty*five  letters  in  Latin,  under  the  name 
of  Diodorus  Siculus,  were  published  by 
Carrera,  at  Catana,  in  l6ii9$  and  said  to  be 
translated  by  Cardinal  Bessarion ;  they  are 
published  also  by  Pabricius.  The  Greek 
originals,  however,  have  never  appeared,  and 
there  have  been  few  advocates  for  their  au« 
thenticity.  They  are  generally  regarded  as 
fabrications  of  modern  times. 

•  Lib.  xviii.  c.  1.  p.  257. 

f  JoMph,  lib  it.  c.  8.  vol.  i.  chap.  8.  of  diif  work. 

I  Dan.  Tui.  8.  xi.  4-«2!2.  viL  &  8. 
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CHAP.  XXVII. 

Strabo. 

H  k  iiiftlil 

Strabo  drew  bis  descent  from  Crete* 
He  was  born  in  Amasia,  on  the  borders  of 
Cappadocia,  and  lived  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus and  Tiberius.  He  was  a  scholar  of 
i>emetriu8,  and  was  brought  up  in  the  pria- 
dples  of  Aristotle;  but  he  seems  to  bav^ 
seceded  from  the  Peripatetic  philosophy,  and 
to  have  professed  the  principles  of  the  Stoics. 

Providence  appears  to  have  raised  up  men 
with  peculiar  talents,  for  the  production  of 
every  work  which  might  be  conducive  to 
the  confirmation  of  the  evidence  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  to  have  secured  the  preservation 
of  their  writings  so  far  as  was  necessary  for 
the  instruction  of  subsequent  ages  in  all 
points  of  importance. 

Strabo  was  eminently  qualified  by  his  ta- 
lents to  prosecute  and  record  observations, 
which  might  furnish  complete  information 
upon  the  distribution  and  state  of  the  an- 
cient world  ;  and  many  particulars,  connected 
with  his  descriptions,  are  of  great  conse- 
quence in  explaining  the  history  of  our  reli- 
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giooy  and  the  vritings  vhich  were  sufaservienfc 
to  its  promulgation.  He  presents  to  us  details 
of  the  institutes,  manners,  policy,  and  religion 
of  the  different  countries  which  he  visited,  and 
particularly  describes  the  territory  of  Judsea. 
Much  of  what  he  produces  is  remarkably  ac- 
curate, as  the  result  of  his  own  observation. 
He  travelled  to  Egypt,  and  to  the  extreme 
parts  of  Ethiopila,  and  visited  Greece,  Italy, 
«nd  Sardinia ;  but  not  having  been  in  Ger* 
-mmny^  his  accounts  of  that  country  are  less 
correct. 

The  statements  of  Strabo,  with  respect  to 
-the  Jews  and  their  country,  bear  testimony 
to  the  sacred  accounts.  Speaking  of  the 
western  parts  of  Judcea,  and  of  the  district 
adjacent  to  the  Lake,  a nd7>f  Galilee,  Jericho 
and  Samaria,  he  observes,  that  as  they  were 
inhabited  by  a  mixed  people,  the  prevailing 
reports  concerning  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem 
obtained  the  more  credit,  and  that'  they  made 
it  dear  that  the  Egyptians  were  the  ances- 
tors of  the  Jews.  He  proceeds  to  relate, 
agreeably  in  some  measure  to  these  reports, 
that  Moses  was  one  of  the  Egyptian  priests, 
who  was  in  possession  of  part  of  the  land ; 
and  who  being  dissatisfied  with  his  condi- 
tion, .removed  from  thence  to  Judea;  that 
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\j  persons  coUected  together  wtdi  Uni^ 
irbo  eotertaioed  a  lerereoce  for  tiie  Dehy^y 
for  Mdses  affirmed  and  taoght  that  the 
Egyptians  were  in  error,  who  likened  the 
Deity  to  beasts  and  flodcs;  as  were  the 
Libyans  and  the  Greeks,  who  attriboted 
the  figure  of  man  to  the  gods;  ^  this 
^  one  thing  alone  being  God,  which  con* 
^  tains  OS  al!,  and  the  earth  and  the  sea, 
^  which  we  call  heaven,  the  world,  and  the 
•*  nature  of  all  things ;"  "  but  who,**  con- 
tinues the  Jewish  legislator,  ^*  possessing  a 
^*  ilound  mind,  shall  dare  to  frame  an  image 
^  of  God  like  to  any  of  the  things  with  tis  ? 
*•  for  it  becomes  us,  putting  away  every 
^  image  of  living  things,  to  appoint  a  temple 
^^  to  him,  and  a  sanctuary,  honouring  him 
•*  without  any  representation.*' 

Strabo  goes  on  to  state,  that  ^*  Moses  re* 
^^  marked  that  those,  to  whom  visions  were 
^^  imparted,  should  sleep  both  for  themseives 
'^  and  others,  and  that  if  they  lived  wisely 
'*  and  justly,  they  might  expect  always  some 
'*  gift  and  sign  from  the  Divinity ;  but  that 
*^  others  should  not  entertain  such  hope;'' 
he  also  informs  us,  that  ^^  by  these  means 

Moses  persuaded  jiiellrdisposed  men,and.led 
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^*  them  away  to  the  place  where  Jerusalem  ig 
^^  now  built»  which  he  easily  obtained  posses* 
**  sion  of,  as  not  being  an  object  of  much  emu- 
*^  latioo  or  contest,  but  a  rocky  and  well- 
**  watered  spot,  in  a  barren  and  dry  country  ; 
^^  that,  at  the  same  time,  instead  of  the  de- 
^^  fence  of  arms,  he  set  up  sacred  things  and 
^f  the  Divinity,  saying  that  he  sought  a  seat 
^*  for  him,  and  promising  to  deliver  such  ser* 
'^  vice  and  institutes  as  should  not  embarrass 
"  those  who  practised  them,  with  expence,  en- 
^^  thusiastic  fury,  or  other  unsuitable  impedi^ 
f^  ments ;  and  that  by  such  means  he  esta- 
^  blished  no  casual  or  contemptible  empire*, 
**  but  one  that  was  strengthened  by  the  neigh- 
^  bouring  people,  who  from  intercourse  and 
^*  the  advantages  holden  out,  united  with  the 
••  strangers/* 

Straboobseri'esfurther,  that  **  the  follower* 
'^  of  Mosds  being  just  and  truly  religious  men, 
"  retained  for  some  time  these  institutes,  but 
^  thai  afterwards  superstitious  and  tyrannical 
f*  persons  occupying  the  priesthood,  the  former 
*^  introduced  abstinence  from  flesh,  which  was 
V  3till  obser\'ed,  and  the  use  of  circumcision 


•V  Tit  tv}(jt9au    LoBginus  culls  Moses  »«  e  *tvyu9 


(<  aod  escbioOf  add  Moie  oilier  thiogi  of  this 
^  kind ;  and  the  latter  brought  ia  habits  of* 
^  robbery^  those  who  revolted  from  them  bar« 
*^  raMing  this  and  the  adjoming  couotiyt 
^  while  those  who  took  part  wiib  the  rulers^' 
^^  seizing  the  possessions  of  others,  rednotd 
^<  much  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia  to  subjection  ;• 
*^  but  that  still  they  honoured  their  city,- 
^  which  was  not  abominated  as  the  seat  of 
^'  tyranny,  but  regarded  and  reverenced  iis» 
**  temple  */' 

After  some  observations,  he  adds,  ^^  sucU^ 
<•  was  Moses,  and  his  successors,  who^  froai' 
no  bad  beginning,  turned  aside  to  wfaafci 
was  degenerate ;''  and  he  proceeds  to  rer 
late  the  subversion  of  the  government  es* 
ercised  by  Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus,  by. 
the  power  of  Pompey,  who  observing  th» 
day  of  fasting,  (or  perliaps  the  Sabbath)  ia 
which  the  Jews  abstained  from  all  work^ 
destroyed  the  fortifications,  and  took  Jenh* 
salem^  though  surrounded  by  a  ditch  of  €0* 
feet  in  depth  and  250  in  breadth,  and  the 
temple  also,  notwithstanding  it  was  protected 
by  a  wall  cut  out  of  the  solid  stone -f*. 


•  Strtbo,  1.  xTi.  Tol.  ii.  p.  lOS^  lOSS.  £diu  Falcoim/ 
^  L.  XTi.  vol.  ii»  p0 10S5.      -   -     •.  .      * 
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Hie  bistoriatt  describes  Jericho  as  a  pflaiiii 
enciffcled  by  mouDtain^  sloping  as  a  theatre^ 
wiib  a  geotle  declhrttj,  aboonding  with 
piootatioos  of  paliDf^  interminfgled  with  gsr« 
den  pllmts^  covered  with  habitations^  and 
producing  the  babam,  efficacious  in  curing 
pains  of  the  head,  and  dimness  and  suffu-* 
fion  of  sight,  it  was  peculiar  to  this  land  and 
Babylon,  and  to  countries  farther  to  the 
East*. 

In  apeaking  of  the  lake  Sirbonis  -f'v  wJEueh 
Casaubon  supposes  to  be  that  of  Sodom,,  he 
represents  its  waters  to  be  so  heavy  as  not.  to 
IMknk  di%'ers,  and  as  abounding  with  .the 
jMpbaltos^  which  riees  up  from  the  depths^ 
logellier  with  I'ultgenooa  particles^  (bubbhog 
like  boiltng  water) ;  this*  »  collected  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  in  reedy  vessels^ 
and  it  tarnishes  brasa,  silver^  amd  other 
ibining  substanceay  excepting  gokL  He 
mentions  also  many  other  indications  of  the 
pountry  having  been  affected  by  fire,  ob- 
serving particokirly,  that,  the  rocks  near 
Hoasada  exhibited  marks  of  injury;  that 
the  soil  was  in  places  reduced  to  ashes,  that 

•  L.  xvL  vol.  ii.  p.  10S5-6. 
-   t  Lib.  xTi.  Tol.  iL  p.  10S6.    See  Brown's  Pseadodox. 
EoTdciii*  b*  7*  c*  17* 
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drops  of  pitch  distilled  from  the  rocks  and 
foamy  streams,  which  spread  a  fcetid  odour 
to  a  distance,  and  that  the  remains  of  sub* 
verted  liouses  were  to  be  seen,  so  as  to  ex- 
cite a  belief  in  what  was  reported  by  the 
inhabitants,  that  formerly  thirteen  cities 
flourished  there,  of  which  a  circuit  of  sixty 
stadia,  belonging  to  Sodom,  the  chief  of 
them  was  still  preserved,  but  that  by  earth- 
quakes, eruptions  of  fire,  and  hot  bituminous 
sulphureous  water,  the  rocks  were  injaredt 
some  cities  swallowed  up*,  and  others  d^ 
serted  by  those  who  could  escape.  • 

These  accounts,  which  confirm  the  sacred 
relations  with  respect  to  the  Exodus,  tht 
pperation  of  the  inspired  precepts,  the  mode 
of  obtaining  revelation  by  vision,  the  fertility 
of  parts  of  Judea,  and  the  memorials  of  IK* 
vine  wrath,  which  the  land  occasionally  dis- 
played, are  very  well  deserving  of  considera* 
tioo. 

*  L.  XTJ.  to).  iL  p.  1087.    Wells  f uppoist  five. 
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CHAP.  XXVIII. 


Plutarch. 


pLUTAECHy  who  was  a  native  of  Chsro* 
im  in  BcBOtia,  was  born  about  the  tenth 
3«Br  of  Claudius,  A.  D.  53,  and  lived  to  the 
iMHth  or  fifth  year  of  Adrian,  A.  D.  ISl, 
hanng  been  appointed  by  that  Emperor, 
pracurator  of  Greece.  He  is  said,  also,  to 
hwre  performed  the  office  of  priest,  to  the 
Pythian  Apollo. 

The  works  of  this  distinguished  writer  are 
replete  with  instruction.  His  lives  illastrate 
tlie  most  interesting  characters  of  antiquity, 
contrasting  their  qualities  by  a  parellel  drawn 
between  those  who  were  capable  of  being 
compared  in  Grecian  and  Roman  history. 
His  moral  and  critical  writings  also  are  en^ 
livened  with  muteh  diversity  of  remark,  and 
contain  the  most  solid  reflections,  recom* 
mending  a  regiard  to  the  relative  and  social 


duties  of  life;  his  morality:,  |;iowever,  is 
occasionally  sullied  by  tb^  iiiipunti93r  wK^ch 
tbe  Heathen  corruption  iatroduced.    ; 

Plutarch  was  a  kUid  of.  eiQipctic  ipbilpro* 
pher ;  he  follows  sometinoea.  the  tenets  of 
Plato,  and  sometioiesthpf^  of  Aristotle:  he 
seems  to  have  erred  in  supposing  tb^t  joatter 
was  eternal;  and  that  the  principle,  of  evil 
had  an  independent  existence.  He  inclined 
to  th?  doctrine  of  a  particular  Providence, 
and.  with  design,  perhaps,  to  inculcate  burna* 
.nity,  he  countenanced  ^e  potion  of  tr^ns- 
miration:  he  represents  dreams  to  be^^the 
jnost  ancient  means  by  which  re?e}atioQs 
were  obtained*.  He. has  been  thought  cre- 
dulous, and  like  many  other  philosophical 
writers  of  antiquity,  to  have  entertained  too 
great  a  respect  for  oracles.  It  appears  from 
his  work  on  the  defect  of  oracles,  that  some 
continued  to  give,  answers  in  bis  time,  though 
they  were  rapidly  falling  intp  neglect:  add 
be  relates  a  story  with  respect  to  the  death  of 
the  great  Pan,  which  has  been  thought  by 
some  to  refer  to  the  death  of  Christ;  soon 
after  which  period  the  oracles  are  stated  by 
Eusebius  to  have  ceased  <f.  Plutarch  has  left, 

*  IvfAvatof.  $  15.  torn,  i.' Part  2d.  Edit.  Wjttenbach. 
t  n^^i  T*>y  iitXfX«iir»'< «»'  xT'^^c**"*  $  IS*  p*  717.    EiMeb'.    | 
prspp.  Evang.  lib.  v.  c  17*  tud  Lardner,  vol.  vii.  p.  fl4>5. 
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however,  the  strongest  stigma  upon  thA 
snpierstition  of  the  Heathens,  by  writing  a 
work  to  shew  that  even  Atheism  was  more 
tbierable;  and  by  describing  the  effects  of 
superstition,  particularly  as  it  excited  (nen  to 
the  horrible  custom  of  human  sacrifices.  He 
relates  that  the  Carthaginians  immolated 
their  owtt  children  to  Satarn,  and  that  if  they 
bad  no  offspring,  they  bought  them  like 
sheep  for  that  purpose.  He  represents  the 
ttotber  as  'standing  by,  without  commisera- 
iTBtibn  or  grief,  M4]ich  if  sHe  expressed  by 
^oaHs  or  tciarsi,  she  was  to  be  deprived  of 
ht¥  reward ;'  but  the  child  was,  nevertheless, 
<^rei^^u]^,  while  instruments  were  sounded 
liefbreT'  the  image  of  the  deity  to  drown  the 
crieflr'df  the  child  *. 

-'fPtutarcU'  s^aks  of  the  little  dependence 
wMch  is  to  be  placed  on  the  account  of 
tfat!  remote  ages,  and  considers  them  as  full 
of  fictions  undeserving  of  credit,  introduced 
by  fieibuiists  and  poets.  He  himself  relates 
many  improbable  stories,  though  it  is  pos- 
ttble  that  he  sometimes  gives  them  merely 
as  a  biographer. 
Plutarch's  character  has  been  highly  re- 


4M#Jbiyif »..  Tom.  i.  Part.  2.  p.  %tS.    See  Iia.  I?iL  $. 
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gaaded  as  rbaC  ef  a  dbliugMhrf  OMralnt  J 
and  a  Chri^tiaa  writer  htf  ohinnd^  timtif 
pardoa  from  Dirine  roacatMct  vena  to  ba 
aofjgfat,  it  could  l>e  requeued  fer  eooa  moro 
aiUin^T  ihan  for  Piataaod  Pkuarch.     His 
civil  ainl  religions  priiici{iiaa  are  oAas  higUf 
excellenCv  and  seem  lo  have  bee»  ItMnded 
upon  an  acquaintance  vkh  the  best  prodvA^ 
Dons  of  antiqaitT :  he  legaida  the  mod  mt 
the  instiiHiieBt  by  vhich  God  vorks^  and-hf 
urges   the   iieceraty  of  conforaung   to   tfai 
divine  wiU,  as  if  confident  that  k  hod  boM 
oaado  known  to  mankind.     There  con  h$ 
littie  doobi  that  sooie  commooicatioos  of  tilt 
Gospel  most  have  reached  hin ;  he  does  not 
appear,  however,  to  have  referred  to  th^ 
authority,  when  he  observes,  that  ^  we  do 
^'  not  come  into  klie  to  enact  laws,  bot  to 
obey  tho«e   ord««ined   by  the  gods,    who 
order  ali  things  *"  Grotius  remarks,  how* 
ever,  of  some  part  of  his  dmlogoe,  concern- 
ing the  slowness  with  which  the  gods  ioflict 
their  punishments -f-,  that  if  yoo  substitute 
God  for   gods,  you  will  find  many  •things 
worthy  of  a  Christian ;  and  Theodoret  is  of 
opinion  that  he  and  others  who  lived  after 

*  Coniol.  ad  Apol. 

f  Ut^l  Tvi  m  Til  Ow  j^fKf  tifMtfUimmm, 
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tbft  .«|H3i9Ar4nce!  of  our  Saviour,  mixed  manjF 
4ing»  Ji^hich  were  dieiived  from  bis  in$truc« 
tiQn  wiib  theidr  OMrn  discourses^  In  his  disr 
sectHtion  on  the  n,  inscribed  on  the  Temple 
ofiApQ^to  utiPelphi,  he  considers  it  us  cx« 
pieasive  j^i  the  Divine  unity  *•  * 
v'FilAitiirQh  describes  A  vision,  in  which  two 
gWfcV/  wereArepresented  in  Ciimpania  ooih 
tending  (ogetbeff,::  which  were  reported  to 
^figure  Sytia  aiBd  Marius ;  this,  as  well  as 
^Mvaih^Tiymim^  spoken  of  by  Cicero  <f ,  has 
bteo  iftMUigbt:  to 'have,  been  suggested  by  the 
psrtji»&lar9  described  by  Daniel,  relatiogsto 
ibt  ntnftjand  ibe.gMt  and  other  revelations.  . 
7orPllllarch;  adverts  to  a  circumstance  whieb 
itbiMnttee ;  the  ■,  motives  and  propriety  of 
(KMbfci's  cpnduQt^  mentioned  in  the  Book  of 
Esther,  as  he  states  that  when  Ahe  Persian 
kings  were  disposed  to  intemperance  at  their 
eat^ttiinments,  they  sent  aivay  their  consorts 
and. called  in  their  musical  women  and  con- 
cubines :{;•  lie  misrepresents,  however,  in 
ana  iDStancc,  the  cliaracter  and  customs  of 
tjba  Jeva»  iSt^tiqg  that  tbey  reverenced  an 

•  Plutarch,  torn.  iL  Pars.  2d.  BT5. 
t  Cicero  de  Divin.  1.  i. 

I  Either  i.  et  Plutarch  Fofiiiui  vx^aTyiX^ra.   Tom.    i. 
part  S.  p.  551.  Edit.  Wittenbach. 
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ass,  as  having  formerly  shewn  them  a  foan* 
tain  of  water  *,  agreeable  to  an  idle  account 
given  by  Democritus,  as  mentioned  by 
Suidas. 

There  are  numberle^  passages  in  Plutarch 
which  deserve  attention.  His  story  of  the 
praeCernatural  escape  of  Arion,  is  possibly  a 
corrupted  ictport .  of  the*  miniela  by-  wllicb 
Jonah  waasafed^.  In  spt^akiiig  of  the  ob- 
aervaoce  of  tba  Sabbnth^  be*  states  it  to  bate 
beeo  borrowed  by  iihe  Greeks  fr4Mii^  the  -biMK 
bariaos ;{;  {  end  bt  alludas  to  ^  the .  Hra^erenoe 
wbicb  led  the  Jewt  to/remain  on .  4ie.  sacfed 
day  inadke  ift  4he  defence  of  their  citiM, 
even  when  the  scalmg*  laddeiy*  were'  placed 
against  their  walls ^«  He  refers  to  the  ciroooH 
stance  of  malefactors  bearings  their  cross  when 
conducted  to  execution  H. 

•  Si|«)Vf#uniMw  B«C.  ^^  Tom.  iiL  p.  740. 
t  IvfAw^t^,  p.  654.  Tom.  i.  Pars.  2.  and  Jonak  S.  KL 
t  D«^  Anr»>«^Mt.  ^  S.  Torn.  L  Part:  9.  p.  S66L 
4  Ilt|i  Mm^Aufm.  f  8.  Tom.  i.  Fan.  2.  p.  $70. 
H  £iyimMw«r»  1.  !▼•  c*  2.  vip  rm  w*,  &C.   p.  554t   Edk. 
Paris,  1624.    See  also  an  enquiry  into  the  rdigioui  knov^ 
ledge  of  tbe  Heathen  philos0pben,  by  the  Eew.  Daiiad  Gml- 
fordWaitffu 
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CHAP.   XXIX. 

. ,  Lucian. 

■■•■■■■    i    ■■  "J 

' lit; ct ATI  wttia  native  of  Samosata,  a  citjF 
on  tli^  Euphrates,  though  sprung  from  ia 
fiimUy  origthatly  of  Patr»  in  Achaia.  It 
ieAy  be  <*6ile6ted  frdm  particulars  scattered 
id  bis^orhfi/,  that  be  tvas  born  under  Trajan, 
who  began  to  reign  A.  'D.  98 ;  and  he  con- 
timilftd'to'flourisb  under  the  dominion  of  the 
AntoDin^s  ^iid  Gommodus. 

The  writingn  of  Lucian  are  composed  in  u 
strain  of  satire  so  severe,  thatit^it^as  observed 
be  spared  neither  gods  nor  men.  He  cer- 
tainly ridiculed  the  Heathen  deities,  and  a 
report  prevailed  of  his  having  embraced,  and 
afterwards  apostatized  from  Christianity,  but 
no  authority  is  produced  in  confirmatioh  of 
thi3  account;  and  though  there  are  passages 
in  his  Works  which  seem  to  argue  a  respect 
for  the  relations  of  Scripture,  and  the  preten- 
sions of  the  sacred  writers,  and  though  under 
convictions  excited  by  the  progress  of  the 
Gosipel,    he  exposed    with  sarcastic  derision 


t)i6  superstition  which  prevtiled^  there  k  Btill 
no  evidence  that  be  made  aaj  profeasioo .  nf 
the  Christian  ^itfak  r     .  >^ .« :  .  ^    • 

The  authenticity  of  some  of  the  «orfc» 
here  to  be  refer  red -to,- faiE0  been  diapntedLnp 
parently  upon  insufficient  graimds.  It  can- 
not be  questioned^  however^  that  thej  are  of 
great  antiquity;  and  tbejE  afibnd  evidanoaiof 
opinipiis  eariy.  entertained^  and-cooaiaABnt 
vitb  the  period  of  Tjioian.  .     ^.  •.  .    . . 

In  his.Timon  the  Mi3antfarbpiat,  the  author 
scofis  ft  Jupiter  as  reduoed  ;Ja. utter  insigni* 
ficanee ;  and  in  bis  Philopatria»  (a  auapected 
vork)  he  profeases^  under  the ..  characaer  of 
Tryphon,  to  have  gained  a  knowledge  mi  the 
univereal  Dtilty^  of. him  who  bad  euted 
Jiiefore  aU  things,  and  supported  all  things; 
which ,  know l^ge»  calcaiated  to  rehse  the 
human  mind,  was  derived  from  a  peisoo, 
whom  ,he  describee. a»^^  a  bald«beaded,  long- 
**  nosed  Galilean,'*  meaning,  there  can  he 
little  doubt,  St«  Paul  s.  since  he  describes  him 
as  ^*  an  aerial  traveller,  who  ascended  to  the 
**  third  heaven,  and  learnt  the  most  valuable 
**  things,  renewing  men  by  water,  making 
**  them  walk  in  the  steps  of  the  blessed,  and 
*'  saving  them  from  tiie  paths  of  the  wicked*.** 

^  #iAm»1(i;.  p.  770.  torn.  ii.  Edic  AmsteL 
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In  this  passage  there  is  a  mi^nifest  allustoii 
to  the  wmarkabU  account  in  (he  xiith  chapter 
of  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  ia^ 
wfaioh  the  Apostle  >speaks  of  his  having  been 
taogfat  oi^  into  the  third  heaven. 

.  It  is  probable*  Jihat  it  iras  from  the  same 
instructoi: < that  Looiau  derived  the  just  im* 
preasioae  wfaiohv/be  entertained  of  God,  as  of 
a  Beiagf  f rom  •  wbom^  do  though tb  couki  be 
concealed  *  ;  as  likewise  his  knoivledge  bf  the 
dodttine. of  tb^ Trinity,  which  he  desci*ibes 
sa^.the  high  reigiliag  Qnd,  great,  immo#tuI^ 
<^  heavenlj^  the  Son  of  the  Father  and'*the 
'^  Sprit  ^^roceeding  from  the-  Father,,  one 
^iiirmm^tbne  and  thme  iram  ooe  *f*/' 

'  Ha  appeara  also  to  have  obtained  firoiB  St. 
Fud^i'br:  some  >oiher  sacred  instroetor,  an 
aM|uaiiitanoe  with  the  doxology  still  used  in 
Uie  Oneek  Church,  to  which  he  seems  to  ai- 
kide  in  tiie  Phitopatris,  as  beginning  with 
the  Father  and  ending  with  the  Son ;  and  it 
is  reanarkable,  ^  that  he  swears  by  the  un* 
koawn  God  of  Athens  {. 

^  Lnciiin*^  epigraniy  p.  836. 

0»  Wilt  ^  0i«(»  irtf  Xd^tjLfUMC. 

tifA^f^.    Phil6patri8y  p.  770.  comp.  with  2  John  v.  7. 
%  PhUopfttris,  p,  769.  and  Acts  xvii.  23. 
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He  seems  to  refer  to  M ofies,  whom-  be 
styles  the  slow-toogoed  Prophet,  -giving-  an 
account^  extracted  from  the  pkiy  of  the  Birds 
of  Aristophanes,  relating  to  the  first  creatioo 
of  the  world  from  chaos  by  the  Word^  and 
describing  the  origin  of  light,  of  the  earth, 
and  of  the  hea«-enly  bodies,  in  a  manner 
which  corresponds  in  many  respects  with  the 
relations  of  the  sacred  historian.  He  stales 
that  ^  be,  who  existed  before  all  thingt, 
^'  placed  the  earth  on  the  waters,  spread  oofC 
'^  the  heavens,  and  fashioned  the  stars  which 
**  men  worshipped,  and  directed  their  course ; 
*'  that  he  adorned  the  earth  with  flowers, 
^'  and  out  of  nothing  gave  being  to  raeni 
^'  that  from  heaven  he  looks  down  npon  the 
**  just  and  upon  the  unjust,  and  records 
''  their  actions  in  a  book;  and  that  from 
**  hence  at  an  appointed  day  every  individual 
**  will  receive  an  exact  retribution  *." 

He  seems  to  have  been  well  acquainted 
with  many  other  accounts  of  Scripture  which 
had  obtained  circulation  in  his  time,  and  be 
refers  to  passages  both  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testament. 

Lucian  lived  in  a  country  in  which  memo- 


*  #a«r«Tpf,  ton.  ii.  p.  771.  £«lit.  Aniit.  1687.  ct  Ezod* 
iv.  10. 
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nalsimii^ ihe>'QMttge  >  mere  presenrcd,  and  be 
gtrcyr aoQie  jeslirao^inarjr  coDfif  mat'ion  of  the 
ttotli  ^'tbatf^ant^  since  h6.'aienti0iis!<ttas 
8c|tf)|Kilarf99piDioD  among  the  Greeks  that  the 
gBBerMtflite  dofi  oii^iiy  'then  livin^y  were  not 
utomnfeAoito  the  tn^iginal' face  ef  men»  vhtch 
liiialBt)eMorfaave:»been  utterly  lextirpated,  but 
ffOoajJEi'  aecoqd)  generetion^' descended' if  mm 
Dracdidn ;  .itfaat  <  the  .Aborigines'  bid  '  hnn 
ismokknt' ieaid. given  M'  transgress  the  laws, 
)wigp'BddiA»d  to  HinhospitaHry  and  infxora- 
Idaseverity,  and  guilty  of  perjury,  for  which 
idfeoees  >  tbey .  were  subjected  to  the  flood, 
ikm^earth  'opening  its  j^uices  and  heavy 
dioireni  of  vain  coming  down,  the'  rivers 
siretisqg  mnd  tbe  sea  rising,'  tili -the 'waiters 
erepjiiwbere  pmmiledy  and  efery  mortal' was 
*  dta^ned:  iDeucalioa  only^  i»  consideeation 
flf  tiisi  >piety , .  being '  piresenred  in  a  lavge  ark 
or  chest  aritfaf1>iR  wkes  and  tchildfetifand 
ecwy.apecies'  of  >  land  ammalvi  in  pairs,  Mrhich 
bjr^a  DtirinennflueDce*  remained  quietly  in 
the  ark  during  the  continuance  of  the  flood. 
in  addition  to 'this  account,  he  states  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Hierapolis  in  Syria  relate 
that  a  chasm  was  opened  in  their  country  to 
absorb  the  waters,  over  >»hich  Deucalion 
raised  altars  and  erected  a  temple  to  Juno, 
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Moreover  La€tBir:aclds:<thHtim  oonfefrantytd 
a  daw  lof  Deucalion^  enacMddrokxumiieiticinite 
tbeetenr^  \?apt;er  was  brought  UMics-iitiibeijFear 
from  the  sea  t<y  the  tieniple  ofiHienypoliai  'DM 
only  by  tbe^  prieets,  bdt  .by  tber'SyriaoH'Aw- 
biatis,  and  great muttitudeabdyowd' the*  £ii^ 
pfarates,  which  water  u^astietnptied  into-tfae 
temple,  and  ran  into  tbe  opening  below, 
being  absorbed  in  «ii  aiM^iflg  quantkjr ^.  >  - 
laician  speaks  of  Nineveh  as* bettigaoeflf 

tirely  destroyed  in*  bis  timev  that  no  \'mti|^ 
of  ii  retHained;  u.     /r       ^        r-  .i«*f 

In  noticing  theCbristmns^dLiticimq  upeaiBs 
^  tbertt  in  a  manner  whiohtshewsv^iismbp 
qMintance  with  tbeir  docmnea^  be  MeIllSl^l• 
sneer  at  their  wisdom  while  he  ridicuiesiPe^ 
regrinus  or  Proteus,*  who  was  for  ai  while  «m 
convert  to  their  opinions -f^^  and  he  ofursoriijr 
femarksy  that  the  greaCi>men^.>«diom  they 
worshipped  fo r  ^  iotroducii^'  the  j  mtw  rreligiiiii 
into  light,  was  crucified*  io  Palestine^.  I >fi[a 
was  evidently  ampressedv  -bawever^:  mitfa'  n 
respect  for  their  virtues.  He  ineolionay 
their  contempt  of  earthly  things,  their  having 


*   nipt  TiK  Xt;^ii}(  d(*v» 

+  See  Philopatris.  This  tract  and  that  of  the  death  of 
Peregrinus^  were  forbidden  to  be  read  b;  PopeiAlexandcr 
the  Seventh. 
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all  things  in  common  ^  as  brethren^  their 
iBUtiial  iove,  charity^  and  exertion,  their  per^ 
5Q88ion  of.immortality»  and  their  rejoicingin 
tribulationy  tk^ir  disregard  of  death,  and 
readiness  to-be  martyred;  intermingling  oc- 
oiiliOnaUy  scofis  against  tliem,  and  thus  per- 
petuating !an  unsuspected  testimony  to  the 
virtoes  of  men,  whom  he  vainly  endeavoured 
to  represent  as  visionary  enthusiasts.  In  the 
Pbilopatrisy  one  of  the  interlocutors  is  repre- 
sented 'm  answer  to  a  question  whether  the 
aflbirs  of  the  Syrians  are  recorded  in  Hea- 
vsBf  to  have  said  that  thoy  were,  for  that 
Obrist  was  among  that  people  -f-.  These,  and 
maf  other'  passages,  besides  Hhose  whicli 
haVte  been  quoted,  particularly  in  the  Philo* 
patifisy  (in  which' work  there  appears  to  be 
sftallvsion  to  the  Lords  Prayer,)  are  en* 
titled  to  much  regard,  for  though  it  has  been 
disputed  whethdr  that  dialogue  be  really  the 
ptoduction  of  Lucian,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  was  written  by  some  heathen,  and  at  latest, 
ib  the  third  or  fourth  century  i|:. 

m 

t  P.  773.  Edit.  Amitel. 

X  Bull  Def.  Fidei  Nicen.  \  2.  c.  i. 
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.i;»-  *1 


£piCT£TU$y  according  ta  Suidaii^  way  a 
Phrygi'dny  bom  at  HierapoEs.  He  va9  •» 
servant  of  Epapbroditus,  whom  .^oiiie-wpr 
pose  to  have  been  the  freedoian  ^n4  attepci* 
ant  of  the  qjiamber  to  Nero*,  and  oth^rs^^ 
procurator  of  Trajan  -f* ;  some  imagine  tiwt 
he  was  the  same  with  ^paphras,  the  felloiW* 
labourer  of  St.  Paul  J.  ,, 

This  great  moralist  is  reported,  tp  have 
been  taught  at  Nicopoli^,  in  £ipijri}s«,.  He 
seems  afterwards  to  have  lived  ^t  R^met  And 
to  have  been  treated  kindly  by  Adri^p.  H^ 
was  professedly  a  Stoic^  but  blended  soix9 

*  SuetoD.  Nero,  et  Domit.  c.  14.  Plin.  Ptoegjrr.  c  5$. 
Xiphil.  p.  766. 

t  See  Whiston's  Note  on  JoseplnD,  coilt.  ApioD,  1.  1.  el 
Grotiut  on  Luke  i.  3. 

:  Philemoo  23d  vene.  CoIom.  i.  7.  Pbiiip.  ii.  25,  iftd 
ir.  is,  *  ^ 
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of  the  improved  discoveries  of  his  time  with 
the  original  tenets  of  that  sect.     The  system 
of  the  Stoics  was  calculated  to  produce  some- 
what of  a  noble  and  independent  spirit ;  but 
the   fortitude,   which    it    supported,    rested 
rather  on    pride  and  apathy,  than  on  any 
well  established  ground  of  resignation  to  the 
divine  will.     Zeno  and   his  followers  enter- 
tained, indeed,  a  reverence  for  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  believed  him  to  have  ordained 
what  was  best  contrived  to  promote  the  wel- 
fcr^ of  mankind*.  They  inculcated  patience, 
sioden^tion,   Und    forbearance -f* ;    but   not- 
withstanding the  resignation  which  they  pro- 
fessed,  and  the  obligation  which  they  ad- 
dlitted,  to  sustain  whatever  might  be  ap- 
pointed, they  seem  in  many  instances  to  have 
had  recourse  to  suicide  as  to  a  relief  from 
thwe  afflietions  which   were  judged   to  be 
Memediahle;    and   they   entertained    great 
variety  of  opinion  concerning  the  immorta- 
lity of  the  soul  and  a  state  of  future  reward. 
Epictetus  indeed  himself  adopted  just  con- 
victions of  the  Deity,  and  of  the  duty  of  men 

*  Arrian.  Tw  rtv  EniKTHTOY  Ai»T^«/9*'r.  Edit.  Uptoo* 
Lib.  i.  c.  6.  12.  lib.  iii.  c.  IS.  and  24.  lib.  iv*  c.  7.  and  Matt. 

X  ^9  so. 

f  Ibid.  Lib.  i.  c.  IS.  lib.  ii.  c.  16.  lib.  iii.  c.  5. 
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to  abide  by  the  post  appointed  to  them  bjr 
God,  with  submission  to  his  will  till  he  should 
be  pleased  to  remove  us. 

Epictetus  had  a  mind  more  humUe  than 
many  of  the  Stoics,  and  was  disposed  to  ao« 
cept  of  the  principles  to  which  his  ireasoa 
subscribed,  iVom  whatever  source  they  might 
be  derived.      He  does  not  appear  to   have 
sufficiently  known  or  attended  to  the  evidence 
of  revelation ;  though    he  speaks\  highly  of 
tho?ie  benefactors  who  discovered  and  brought 
truth  to  light.     Some,  however,  have  repre- 
sented him  tu  have  been  a  convert  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  to  have  partaken  as  it  were  of 
the  first  diflPusion  of  divine  grace.    St.  Austia 
expresses  a  wish  that  he  might  be  among  the 
inheritors  of  eternal  life.     It  is  probable  that 
he  profited  by  the  promulgation  of  the  Gos« 
pel,  though  not  professedly  a  convert,  sinct 
he  lived  at  the  very  time  that  its  principles 
were  asserted  by  St   Paul  at  Rome,  even  in 
the  palace  of  Nero.     He  calls  the  Christians 
Galileans,    and    bears    testimony   to    their 
freedom  from  fear  and  contempt  of  danger*. 
The    heathen    philosopher   displays    in    his 
works  a  conformity  to  the  turn  of  thought 
employed    by    the    sacred    writers,    but   he 

*  Lib.  ir.  c.  7.  p.  621.    See  John  TiiL  S2. 
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sfieaks  of  the  Chlistians  in  a  manner,  which 

tendsi  to  prove^  that  he  had  not  accepted  their 

faith,  since  he  represents  theircourage  and 

cpndupt  to,  be  the  effect  of  habit.     He  exem-* 

plified,  in  his  own  life,  those  principles  of  sub* 

mission  to  the  will  of  Providence,  which  he 

professed, .and  instances  pf  the  moderation  and 

patient  forbearance  of  bis  temper  are  recorded 

in  well-known  stories  and  memorials  of  him  *• 

He. lived  in  a  period  of  great  tyranny, 

when  the  capricious  and    cruel  oppression 

of   many  of   the  Roman  Emperors  called 

forth  verv   noble  efforts   of  patience:   but 

it  was  the  spirit  of  Christianity  alone  which 

couid  generate  qualities  equal  to.  the  trials 

and  occasions  in  which  they  were  displayed. 

He.was  banished  by  Doniitian,  and  retiring 

to  Nicopolis,  continued  to  inculcate  moral 

instruction  there.     He  exhorts  his  disciples 

to  contemplate  death,  chains,  tortures,  exile, 

Hnd  all  .these  with  courage  and  reliance  on 

him  \vi>o  had  called  them  to  such  things,  and 

juilgeil  tlicii  worthy  of  a  post  in  which  they 

might  shew  what  the  rational  governing  fa-^ 

culty  might  do  -f-* 

*  See  the  Epigrnm  referred  to  at  p.  248  of  this  work. 

t  Carter's  EpictetUK,  booL  ii.  c.  1 . 
VOL.  II.  S 
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The  reflection^  whicK  fae  expresses  npoD 
death,  is  particularly  deserving  of  attention : 

^  Ment^  mys  he,  ^  are  disturbed  not  by 
^  things^  but  by  the  notions  and  principlei 
^*  which  theyform  concerning  things.  Deadif 
^  for  instance,  is  not  terrible,  else  it  would 
**  bare  appeared  so  to  Socrates,  bat  the 
'^  terror  consists  in  our  notion  of  death  that 
^^  it  is  terrible.  When,  therefore,  we  aie 
^  hindered,  or  dislorbed,  or  griered,  let  os 
^  never  impute  it  to  others,  but  to  ourselves, 
**  that  is,  to  our  own  principles.  It  is  the 
**  action  of  an  uninstmcttrd  person  to  kiy  the 
**  fault  of  his  own  bad  condition  upon  others; 
**  of  one  entering  upon  instruction  to  kiy  the 
**  fault  upon  himself;  and  of  one  perfectly 
*^  instructed,  neither  on  others,  or  on  hioH 
*•  self*" 

There  were  originally  twenty  books  of  the 
iliscoiirses  of  Epictefeus,  which  appear  to 
have  been  committed  to  writing  by  Arriaa. 
Of  these,  four  remain,  and  together  with  the 
Enchiridion,  and  some  fragments,  copied 
from  Stobaeus,  Antoninus,  and  Maximus, 
compose  a  system  of  morality,  highly  ere- 

*  Enchiridioo,  f  5.  Carter's  trimlttina. 
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diteUe  te  a  headien,  but  betraying  many 
of  the  defects  of  Fkigan  pbilosophyy  and  doe* 
titine.  of  tbooe  motives  aod  sanctions,  which 
giEvesach  efficacy  to  the  instractions  of  the 
GoqieL  They  have  been  holden  in  de« 
served  estimation  by  Heathens  and  Christ 
tians^  Ludan  in  his  work  against  the  buyer* 
ef  books,  mentions,  that  the  lamp  of  £pio- 
tettts  sold  for  three  thousand  drachms,  to  a 
pereoiD  who  was  persuaded,  that  if  he  went 
to  sleep  with  it  in  his  room,  the  wisdom  of 
EpieCetus  would  (^er  itself  to  him  in  a 
d«e•n^  and  produce  in  him  a  similitude  to 
that-admirable  old  man. 

Amidst  much  good  sense  which  is  dis* 
plajped  in  the  code  of  Epictetus,  there  are 
occaaionally  some  marks  of  affectation,  and 
a  severity  of  restraint  tending  to  suppress 
fbe  natural  feelings  of  the  human  heart,  which 
sarcNir  much  of  artificial  austerity,  and  which 
are  such  as  led  Josephus  to  remark  that  there 
was  a  resemblance  between  the  Stoics,  and 
the  Pharisees  among  the  Jews. 

The  passages  in  the  writings  of  Epictetus, 
which  present  a  similarity  to  the  sentiments 
and  expressions  of  Scripture,  are  numerous. 
Thus,  for  instance,  he  treats  of  the  soul  as 

s2 
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beinfi;  a  part  df  the  Deity,  iit  a  manner 
which  reminds  us  of  texts,  in  .wbich^ithe 
£\*angeUsts  speak  of  impartiiig  (tke  Spirit  of 
God  to  man  ^.  From  our  relation  to  God 
he  argues  the  necessity  of  elerated  *  8enti<* 
ments-j^,  raised  above  earthly  things,  of 
directions  of  difiusive  benevcJence,  and  of  ex<^ 
emption  from  fear :];.  He  describes  man  as 
a  mixture  of  clay  ;  expresses  a  love  of  piety 
as  suitable  to  a  reasonable  being ;  and  de- 
fines the  essential  character  of  piety  to  be' the 
forming  of  right  opinions  concerning  Godt 
as  existing  and  regulating  the  universe  urith 
goodness  and  justice  §.  He  inculcates  the ne- 
cessitv  of  lookins:  to  the  dictates  of  nature  in 
the  privacy  of  retirement|| ;  and  of  becoming 
like  unto  God.  He  intimates  a  desire  of  being 
liberated  from  the  tlesh  and  its  cares  ;  speaks 
of  putting  off  the  body  as  a  garment^;  and 
points  out  the  superior  wisdom  of  worldly  men, 
in  some  respects,  over  those  who  are  devoted 
to  religion.   He  speaks  of  a  sinner  as  not  doing 

*  Lib.  i.  c.  3.  lib.  iii.  c.  13.    1  Cor.  vi.  19.    1  John  It.  13. 

t  Lib.  1.  c.  3. 

t  Lib.  i.  c.  9.  co»p.  lib.  i.  c.  ].  §  3.  with  Gen.  ii.  7.  and 

Jobx.  i)«  xxxiii.    . 

§  Enchiridion,  {31.  comp.  with  Heb.  xi.  6. 

II  Lib.  i.  c,  4. 

%   Lib.  i.  c.  J.:,  p.   l:\)       Tc  -rtXr-rxUt  ;i^»Ttr»a.'ic», 
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^1^131416  widfaed'Or  iiilowedi^f^  and^of  t{i\e  'ex«- 
pedion^^of  ibecoming,  ;as  !tk)  %xtorn^ltap|Mar« 
aaoir^r/ffoola::that:i(VQr!tinay^  attain  'Wisdotn^fl 
Httv-rabarks  ^vpon  the  neoes^ty  impost 
upon i the  Stoics  of  not  tentaTigliiig  themfcMvM 
with  relations^  have  H/'r^embt&hceto^bat 
8t«   BaKili.']saysv<;  when  rappdre'nfly-'Ufguing 

agaiMt^marraage.  ^  m-.  :,>  ^  •-  ;^'>^i>i^'>  '  :-^»i 
•r^'^fbei  ipirecept8:ials»/:iVbicli!'  inciik^  *  the 
victaes*  I  ornamental  to  :^he  lennaIe:eliaractoi^ 
»  displayed dn  .deoanoyV' modesty, /and  di^ 
cretion,  have  a  remarkable  conformity  3with 
the  directions  of  the  Apostle  upon  these  sub- 
jects J*  'The  parallel  .might  b©  pursuiecl  tp 
oth^r.  pjGiistiges  which  .enjoinibrglvene^^faf  in- 
jtifie8»§;'  which  point  out  the  tendency 'of 
riches  to  mislead  the  tnind||;  the  necessity 
of  not  judging  others  without  the  recollcctior» 
that  we  ourselves  arc  to  be  judged  ^  ;  the  pro- 
priety of  daily  discourse  concerning  God  **  ; 

*  Comp.  lib.  ii.  c.  ulup.  343.  with  Rom.  vii.  15. 

t  Comp.  Enchiridion^  §  IS.  with  1  Cor.  iii.  18. 

"^  Enchiridion,  §  40,  compare  with  1  Tiui.  ii.  9. 

§  Enchiridion,  }  42,  with  Luke  xxiii.  33.  lib.  i.  c.  25. 
with  Matt.  V.  44. 

I  Enchiridion,  §  15,  with  Mark  x.  23. 

IT  See  Fragments  53  and  55^  Rom.  xiv.  JO. 

••  Sec  Fragment  113,  and  Dcutcron.  vi.  7.  Psalms  Ixxi. 
J  5— 24.  and  cv.  2. 
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the  danger  of  attempting  to  please  inan  ita^ 
stead  of  God  * ;  the  semtode  of  ^'-f* ;  .tbc 
design  of  God  to  visit  the  natbns  in  meicjr ; 
the  duty  of  a  regard  to  the  inferior  cbtses  fii 
society;  the  propriety  of  aroiding  immo- 
derate  laughter  and  swearing  X* 

These,  not  to  mention  any  gen^ml  cor- 
respondences of  expression,  might  seen  tiQ 
prove  some  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptiiresi 
or  with  such  of  them  at  least  as  were  then 
known  by  general  dispersion,  in  the  tioM  ai 
Epictetus. 

*  Enduridion,  §  23.  with  Galal.  L  10.    See  abo  IU^M> 

1*  c«  47*    Suicer.  torn.  i.  p.  959. 
f  LSI.  iy.  c.  1  •  $  r.  5.  cpmpare  with  JohnJ^pfS.  SSf  M«  ' 
t  See  Enchiridion,  §  83.  with  Ecdee.  S.  9.:  viL 

Ecclui.  xix.  SO.  juu.  20.  and  Janiei  v.  12. 
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CHAP.  XXXI. 

^ 

Fhvius  Arrian. 


.♦    •  »■    .  *  . 


FiiATius  Arkiak  was  a  native  of  Ni- 
oomedbf  a  diaciple  of  Epictetus,  and  as 
some  sBLj  a  priest  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine, 
io  BidiTnia*  He  li?ed  in  the  time  of  Adrian, 
(who  began  to  reign  A.  D.  117f)  c^nd  enjoyed 
Obm  €ODfidenG6  of  the  £niperor  so  much,  as 
to  be  appointed  to  the  government  of  Cappa- 
doday  when  that  province  was  in  arms^  he 
also  distii^uished  himself  by  victories  over 
the  Alani  and  Massage te. 

He  appears  to  have  been  presented  with 
the  freedom  of  Athens  and  of  Roiue,  and  to 
have  attained  the  senatorial  'liirr.itv  in  tl)** 
latter  city»  where  lie  practistd  Ud  a  cniljah. 
His  works  were  much  esteemed  by  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  whom  he  assisted  by  his  instruc- 
tions,  communicating  to  him  the  knowledge 
which  he  himself  had  derived  from  £pic- 
tetus. 
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Ariian  seems  to  have  had  also  the  name 
of  Xenophon,  and  to  have  been  called  the 
younger  Xenophon^  from  the  resemblance 
\i'hich  he  bore  to  thai  dbdbguished  author 
by  his  writings  and  actions.  A  work  on 
hunting,  which  he  composed,  and  which  re^ 
mained  long  unpublished^  in  manuscript,  was 
supposed  to  be  the  treatsse-of  Xenophon  the 
elder  upon  that  subject,  Arrian  produced 
many  works*.  He  wrote  the  Bithyoian 
and  Alanian  histories ;  a  short  account  of 
them  may  be  found  in  Photius  *f',  and  m 
fragment  of  the  last  in  th^  second  volunie  of 
iBlanchnrd's  edition  of  his  works.  u     ^ 

Arrian  is  said  to  have  composed  ■.  eight  disv 
sertations  upon  Epictetas,  four  of  *  wMch 
are  supposed  by  Fabricitis  to  remain  '^  and 
to  be  those  usually  published,  as  the  Dis^v 
courses  of  Epictetus,  together  with  the.En^ 
chiridion  of  Epictetus,  which  Arrian  seems 
to  have  reduced  into  ils  present  form« 

His  two  principal  works,  which  are  still 
extant,  are  the  Histories  of  Alexander's  Ex^^ 
pedition,  and  of  India,  both  valuable  pro* 
ductions. 

*  FabriciuB  in  Arrian  scrip. 

+  Photius  Biblothcc.  p.  51  et  2S*.  Edit.  Stq)h.  1612. 

t  Fabriciiis  in  Arrian.     Aulus  GcUius,  I.  i.  c.  2.  I,  XfH^ 
c.  l<i 
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The  former,' which  he  pix^fesses  to  have 
oottipoMd  by  Divine  assistance,  exhibits  an 
interesting  description  of  •  the  victories  and 
conduct'  of  that  great  ^conqueror,  and  of  th6 
fill!  dF  the  Persian  Empire.  It  appeals  txi 
have  been  compased  iii  part,  on  the  authority 
of  Aristobulus  and  Ptoleoby  ^  LagUs,  tvho  ac- 
cMipanied  Ale^cander.  'It  is' 'marked  with 
Aeappearancei  of  truth,' and  is  very  different 
from  the  romance  of  Quintus.Curtius,  though 
it  contains  ^soTxi'e  accounts,  particularly  of  the 
prowess  of' Aldixander,  which  are  utterly  in^ 
credible* 

Arrian  appears  to  have  entertained  more 
tbaa  a  tu\\  confidence  in  his  own  powers  as  suf- 
ficient for' the  greatness  of  his  undertaking* 
A  ft^r  speaking  of  Alexander  as  B  General;  with 
whotn  no  other  was  to  be  brought  in  conipe* 
tition,  he^adds,  ^^that  this  was  the  reason 
«^  which  first  induced  him  to  attempt  the 
♦*  history  ♦,  not  deeming  himself  altogether 
••on  worthy  to  transmit  his  mighty  acts  to 
•«  posterity ;  but  who,**  says  he,  "  I  am  that 
••  thus  characterise  myself,  and  what  is  my 
*«  name,  though  that  be  far  from  obscure, 
"  concerns  the  reader  but  little  to  know:  let 
♦*  it  suffice  to  say,  that  an  extreme  passion, 

♦  See  Ilookc'a  Arrian,  vol.  i.  p.  27. 
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^^  wbereio  I  itave  always  indiiiged  frijMelf 
^^  from  my  youth,  has  been  to  me  instead  oi 
f^  family,  city,  or  roagistiac;y9  altqgethert 
f*  whence  I  may,  perhaps,  he  little  less  woiv 
^  thy  a  place  among  the  most  celebrated 
<^  authors  of  Greece,  than  Alexander  among 
!^  its  most  famous  heroes.'^ 
:  Contemplating  Alexander,  we  must  con- 
sider him  as  an  instrument  in  the  hand  of 
Providence  * ;  and  examining  his  conduct 
with  that  indulgence  to  which  he  is  entitled 
as  an  heathen,  deluded-  by  false  notions  of 
glory,  we  must  adroit  that  notwithstanding 
many  and  great  defects,  he  displayed  noble 
qualities.  Arrian  has  not  suppressed  those 
parts  of  his  character  which  are  open  to  cen- 
sure ;  he  represents  him  as  vain,  capricious, 
and  ofiten  unjust  and  cruel;  and  in  tracing 
the  course  of  the  conqueror,'  as  marked  out 
hy  Arrian,  we  must  admit  that  he  is  justly 
described  by  Orosius,  ^^  as  a  great  gulf  of 
^^  miseries,  and  a  most  dreadful  hurricane 
^'  which  laid  waste  the  east/'  The  great* 
ness  of  his  designs,  however,  whether  pre- 
viously concerted,  or  formed  in  consequence 
of  his  success,  has  thrown  a  splendour  on  his 

*  Arrian  speaks  of  Alexander  in  these  remarkable  words  : 

«neot;y  i^  if^cl    i^tf  rtr   Oiiov  fatai   av   Jbxir  afn^,   shn  a>Jjf  av- 

Ofwvtfv  leiiu^f.    Lib.  viL  p.  505.     Edit.  Amstel. 
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atcbieveiiiaita;  and  the  permanent  ad  vantage, 
wbicfa  Desalted  from  his  mesasurea,  has  proved 
that  his  plana  were  not  merely  stupendous, 
hot  conceived  with  much  wisdom  and  regard 
to  ibhe  general  interests  of  the  worlds 
!  ^e  circumstances  of  the  life  of  this  con* 
queror,  considered  with  referance  only  to  his, 
own  fiite,  are  full  of  instruction,  and  are  well 
allied  by  Juvenal,  to  illustrate  the  vanity 
df  ambitioo. 

Having  in  a  few  years  attained  the  btghrnt 
distinct kms  of  human  power,  successfid  al«» 
most  to  the  extent  of  his  wishes,  yet  perish** 
ing  prematurely  at  an  early  age,  and  not 
leaving  children  to  inheiit  his  cooqoests, 
Fhicfa  aeem  scattered  by  the  breath  of  bca* 
vea,  he  holds  out  a  striking  example  to  the 
irorld. 

His  death  appears  to  have  been  occasioned 
by  the  effect  of  his  exertions  and  by  excess, 
St  the  moment  when  he  was  projecting  an  ex- 
pedition by  land  and  sea  against  Arabia,  the 
country  which  seems  at  all  times  to  have 
been  sheltered  by  Divine  protection,  and  in 
which  Alexander  hoped  to  establish  a  claim 
to  be  worshipped  as  a  god  *.     Short  as  his 

^  AfoSmawi,  1.  vii.  p.  486.  Edit.  Amitel. 
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life  w»  'it  was  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
open  a  commaaication  between  variom  €cm^ 
tries»  which  was  subservient  to  tber  promotion 
of  commerce  and  a  beneficial  interconne;  and 
to  appoint  the  bnilding^  of  cititf^  adnriraMy 
calculated  for  the  maintenance  of  conntctioQ 
with  each  others  Alexander  was  born  iw  tht 
firet  year  of  the  106th  Olympiad^  according 
to.Plutarch,  that  is <afoout  356  years  hthte 
Christ,  and  he  died  about  334  years  before 
that  ^ra:;  eveiy.  partioolar  c^  his  history. and 
chanacter  is  the  more  important,  as  he  was 
an  object  of.  inspired  prophecy,  and  effected 
graat  revolutions  in  the  world*  .     ^    m  t 

,  He;  is  described  by  Arrian  as  victorious  in 
the  !same  manner  as  he  is  foretold  by  Daniel^ 
wlio  speaks  of  him  under  the  figure  of.  the 
he-goat,  which  was  his  appropriate  ensign, 
and  which,  as  Daniel  expressly  declares, 
designates  the  King  of  Grecia  *. 

The  historian  exhibits  the  accomplishment 
of  those  prophetic  representations,  which  cx« 
actiy  foretold  the  rapidity  of  the  conquests 
of  Alexander,  ^^  coming  from  the  west,"  and 
••  extending"    (his  power)    "  over  the  face 

•  Ch.  viii.  '21  • 
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of  the  whole  earthr*  ;'*  the  defeat  of  Dalrius ; 
and  the  overthroMrof  the  Persian  dominion -f-. 
'  He  observes,  that  it  was  undoubtedly  de- 
creed by  fate,  that  the  Persians  should  be 
deprived  of  the  empire  of  Asia  by  the  Ma- 
cedonians, as  the  Medes  had  been  by  the 
Persians,  and  the  Assyrians  before  them  by 
the  Medes  '\.. 

The  ten  books,  which  Arrian  wrote  con- 
cerning the  transactions  that  took  place  after 
Alexander's  death,  are  unfortunately  lost, 
escepting  a  few  extracts  from  them  which  are 
preserved  by  Photius§.  We  must  look  there- 
fore to  Diodorus,  and  other  writers,  for  the 
proofs  of  the  completion  of  tliose  passages 
in  Daniel,  which  related  to  the  partition  of 
his  dominion  after  his  death,  when  the  king- 
dom of  the  King  of  the  Greeks  was  divided 
into  four  parts,  "  four  kingdoms  standing  up 
"  out  of  the  nations,  but  hot  in  his  power  || ;" 

his  servants,  as  is  expressed  in  the 'Book  of 


^  Dan.  viii.  S,  6.    Compare  also  Arrian's  Dissert,  lib.  iv. 
c.  S.  p.  489.  sub  Fin.  with  Matt.  ri.  1 . 
+  Dan.  viii.  6,  7. 
J  See  Rookc's  Arrian,  b.  i.  p.  75. 

§  Bibliotlieca,  p.  215,  &c. 
II  Dan.  viii.  8—22. 
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Maccabees,  *^  bare  rule  eveiy  one  m  fab 
^  place.  And  after  his  death,  they  aH  pot 
*^  crowns  upon  themselves,  so  did  iheir  soos 
«^  after  them  maay  years:  and  evils  fMie 
^  multiplied  in  the  earth,  and  there  came  oat 
•*  of  them  a  vicked  root  *." 

Arrian  confirms  other  accooots  of  pro* 
phecy,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  aii 
especially  some  relat'mg  to  the  &11  of  'Tyre  *{* 
and  Babylon  :{l.  He  reports  what  has  been 
stated  by  other  liistorians,  that  the  part  of 
Syria  called  Palestine,  gave  itself  up  peaee-> 
ably  to  Alexander,  who  might  therefore,  as 
Josephus  has  represented,  have  visited  Jeru*' 
salem  during  the  siege  of  Tyre,  and  at  that 
time  possibly  might  have  seen  the  Prophe- 
cies of  Daniel,  since  he  appears  to  have  pro- 
fessed, during  the  siege,  to  have  recei«'ed 
promises  of  Divine  support. 

The  Indian  history,  which  is  collected 
from  Greek  writers,  contains  some  hisloricat 
and  geographical  details  of  the  country  of 
India,  and  of  the  manners  and  customs 
which  yet  prevail,  composed  with  apparent 


•  I  Mace.  i.  S—IO,  t  L-  "•  p.  129.  147. 

;  Lib.  iii.  p.  196. 
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accuracy.  Arrian  describes  the  character 
of  the  people,  under  a  colouring  similar  to 
what  DOW  exists,  illustrating  the  permanency 
of  eastern  manners,  as  particularly  is  shewn 
by  what  he  states  of  the  Indian  casts,  the 
principles  of  the  Bramins,  and  the  immola- 
tion of  widows.  He  mentions  also  the  pe- 
culiar vegetation  of  the  Banian  tree*  The 
Periplui,  or  voyage  of  Nearehus  from  India 
to  the  Euphrates,  the  first  event  (as  Dr. 
Vincent  has  observed),  of  general  importance 
to  mankind,  was  transcribed  probably  from 
the  Journal  of  Nearehus  *.  That  of  Hanno 
from  Carthage,  along  the  coast  of  Africa, 
bordering  on  the  Ailantic,  was  more  re»- 
markable  for  its  enterprize  than  for  its  dis- 
coveries-f*. 

Alexander's  knowledge  of  geography  was 
very  limited.  He  fancied  from  some  slight 
circumstances  of  correspondence  between  the 
Acesines  and  the  Nile,  that  he  had  dis- 
covered the  fountains  of  the  latter  river  in 
the  sources  of  the  former ;  and  in  writing  to 
hb  mother  Olympias,  he  proclaimed  this  dis- 


^  iKAiKAy  p.  543.    Vincent's  Disquisition, 
f  INAIKA,  p.  591. 
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corerr.  Hie  result  of  his  ohsenrationi 
iioverer,  b  aoamtely  gi^eo  by  Arriant  ab 
in  manv  instances  b  remarkmUj  confiraic 
by  modern  geognpbeis. 

Tbe  historian  wrote  al^  a  peripliis  of  tl: 
£axine  Sea,  addressed  to  Adrian,  and  son 
have  ascribed  to  him  likewise  a  peripliis  \ 
the  Erythrean  Sea,  containing  obserratioi 
more  recent  than  those  which  he  collected  i 
his  Indian  history  from  Xearchus :  but  as  th 
work  betrays  some  ignorance  of  ibe  countrii 
mentioned,  and  of  the  extent  of  Alexandei 
conquests,  it  cannot  be  received  as  the  produi 
tion  of  Arrian,  of  Nicomedia.  It  is  howevi 
4L  relation,  in  many  respects  \^uable,  con 
posed,  probably,  by  a  Greek  of  Aiexandri 
and  before  ihe  time  of  Arrian,  for  it  seems  1 
prove  that  a  trade  was  carried  on  by  tl 
Eiythrean  Sea  to  India.  Arrian  was  tl 
author  of  the  Life  of  Die  the  Svracusai 
of  an  account  of  the  Acts  of  Timoleon  i 
Sicily  against  Dionysius  *,  and  of  a  book  c 
Military  Tactics  *[*;  but  these  productions  c 
not  appear  to  contain  any  thing  illustratii 
of  the  objects  of  this  work. 

•  Phot.  p.  234,  23j. 

+  Edit.  Blancard  Aiiistel.  16S3. 
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CHAP.  XXXIL 


Marcus  Aurelius  Anteninus. 


Ttf  £  character  of  this  distinguished  Em- 
peror is  involved  with  the  history  of  his  time*. 
He  succeeded  Antoninus  Pius,  ascending  the 
imperial  throne  in  conformity  to  the  wishes 
of  the  senate,    A.  D.    161.      Through   hii 
whole  life  he  cherished  a  love  of  literature 
and  of  virtue;  and  while  he  governed  th« 
empire  of  the  world  with  much  moderadoa 
and   wisdom,   and   defended  its  limits  witk 
military  skill  and  valour,  he  appears  at  all 
times  to  have  softened  the  majesty  of  his  ele<^ 
vated  rank  by  the  mildness  of  his  philosophy, 
and  ihe  admirable  simplicity  of  his  manners^ 
so  that  it  was  observed,  that  he  seemed  de« 
sirous  of  rendering  himself  useful  to  others^ 
and  obedient  to  the  gods,  insomuch  that  ia 
every  action  he  shewed*  himself  just,  and  in 
all  hii  discourses  expressed  the  truth.     His 

VOL.  II.  T 
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conduct  however  towards  the  Christians  must 
be  allowed  to  detract  from  this  praise,  since  he 
is  stated  to  have  permitted,  if  not  to  have  coun* 
tenanced,a  severe  persecution  against  them*. 

The  meditations  of  Marcus  Aurelius  in 
twelve  books,  compose  a  code  of  Ethics,  which 
demonstrates  how  much  the  general  tone  of 
morality  was  improved  by  the  influence  of 
Christianity,  even  where  the  principles  of  the 
Gospel  were  not  professedly  adopted. 

The  Emperor  seems  to  have  been  a  Stoics 
trained  in  the  school  of  Epictetus,  but  ming- 
ling with  the  tenets  of  that  philosopher 
some  of  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras,  derived 
possibly  from  Apollonius.  He  himself,  in- 
deed, informs  us,  that  he  drew  instruction 
from  various  teachers,  and  Gataker  repre- 
sents him  to  have  been  much  indebted  to 
dRevelation,  which  had  widely  spread  its  com- 
iBunications  in  the  time  of  Aurelius.  The 
.Emperor  observes,  somewhat  remarkably, 
^that  it  was  fully  acknowledged  ''  that  a  man 
"•>  might  exist  divinely  perfect,  and  yet  not  be 
ijiJcDown  as  such  hy  any,  and  that  this  was 
5fijiartiqularly  to  be  remembered -f-.'*     It  has 

'Wer.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  c.  4s5.    Euseb.  H.  E.  1.  it. 
w.  p.  169. 
!^l.iEdiuOsoD.  16S0.  P.2S0. 
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been  said,  that  he  was  deluded  by  the  impose 
tor  Alexander  ;  be  this  as  it  may,  though  he 
was  a  persecutor  of  the  Christians,  he  became 
at  length  sensible  of  their  virtues,  and  he  ap- 
pears to  have  had  recourse  in  a  period  of 
danger  to  their  prayers,  from  which  time  he 
expressed  towards  them  a  liberal  spirit  of  to« 
leration  *i  in  letters  still  extant,  addressed  to 
the  senate  and  to  the  assembly  of  different 
states  at  Ephesus*^.      He  particularly  seems 
to  have  been  impressed  with  the  propriety  of 
their  conduct,   and    their  reliance  on  God, 
which  appeared  to  increase  iii  proportion  to 
their  danger ;  while  at  the  same  time  he  xery 
onpliildsophically  attributes  the  fortitude  with 
which  they  sustained  death,  to  obstinacy  ;{:• 
^  Marcus  A arelius  seems  to  have  considered 
the  human  mind  as  breathed  from  God,  and 
Hgiiin  to  \ie  absorbed  in  the  divine  nature. 
Like  Epictetus,  he  endeavours  to  distinguish 
between  external  and  internal  things;  and  to 
establisli  virtue  and  happiness,  by  asserting 
(he  independence  of  the  mind,  and  the  neces- 
Mty  of  rendering  it  superior  to  those  circum- 
stances which  are  contingent,  and  not  sub- 

•  Tertul.  Apol.  c.  5.    Dio  Cmi.  I.  71.  vol  11.  p.  1 ISS. 
t  Vide  Euseb.  et  Epist.  ad  Senatum. 

*  Tm  tli  iu^^^-   L.  II.  5  3.  p.  106.  Edit.  Gatttker. 
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ject  to  its  controul.  His  dissertalkms  »ft 
not  much  enliveDed  by  illiMtratioo^  or  ekem^ 
{^Kfied  bke  the  Ciiristian  preoepta  by  iaci* 
iient  and  cbafacter  ;  but  tbey  esbibit  a  juM 
and  aoiinble  detail  of  instroctions :  incukntiDg 
inoderatioiH  paUeoce,  sod  confeenty  describing 
htnntlity  as  becoming  tbe  most  eletatod  stB« 
tioos^  and  even  tbe  imperial  rank;  recom^ 
mending  prayer  and  devotion  as  suitable  to 
our  natare,  and  adapted  to  human  M^p 
(whicb^  like  tbe  Apostle,  be  compares  to  a 
contest  in  wrestling  *)i  and  enjoining  men  to 
discard  aU  sobcicude  concemiog  food,  n» 
ment,  and  such  like  concerns  -f^  to  codCbh^ 
plate  death  with  serenity,  and  to  lodk  to 
the  termination  of  tbeir  course  that  it  m^t 
be  cheered  by  the  remembmnce  of  virtue  ^ 
Tbe  £mperor  himself  demonstrated  tbe  eBaOt 
of  his  principles  to  the  lastt  and  closed  faia 
valuable  life  by  an  admonition  to  his  soi 
GMnmodus. 


*  Lib,  Tii.  f  46.   Pogillaria  M.  A.  Antoiuni.  Edit.  Fva^ 
1774,  p.  54. 
t  Cbinpsre  widi  Matt-'ri.  26— SH. 
(  Lib.ix.  CaS.  lib«xii,  c  84.  ^  ,  K*-^ 
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CHAP.  XXXIII- 


Opplan. 


k  i 


Opfiak  was  born  at  Anasarbaiy  io  Ci* 
licia,  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Cocn- 
modus,  who  asoeodod  the  imperial  throne, 
A»D.  180.  The  poet  was  of  high  family, 
tajojred  the  advantage  of  a  good  education, 
ind  was  diittinguished  for  his  filial  afiectioii. 
By  the  offerings  of  his  muse  he  conciliated 
the  favour  of  Severus.  He  wrote  two  poems, 
toe  on  fishing,  the  other  on  hunting,  and 
t  piece  on  fowling,  which  though  unpubr 
lithed,  is  supposed  to  be  still  extant  in  some 
library  in  Italy.  Different  sentiments  have 
been  entertained  with  respect  to  his  poetry: 
it  is  certainly  not  deficient  in  interest,  or 
spirit,  though  it  must  he  admitted  to  have 
^  claims  to  be  brought  in  competition  with 
dmt  of  Virgil,  to  which  it  hus  been  some- 
tioies  considered  as  but  little  inferior.     In 
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his  poem  on  hunting  there  is  a  spirited  de- 
scription of  a  horse  *9  which  some  have 
thought  to  have  been  borrowed  in  part  from 
the  admired  representation  of  this  animal  in 
the  xxxixth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Job. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  poem  also  which 
tends  to  prove,  that  the  account  of  Jacob's 
contrivance  to  encrease  the  number  of  the 
speckled  and  spotted  sheep  was  agreeable  to 
physical  circumstances,  ascertained  by  expe* 
rience  in  other  instances  -f*. 

*  De  VeDatione,  lib.  i.  K  182.  et  teq. 
,    f  S^  nvnry^  lib.  i.     There  is  a  relation  in  i&lian,  ^'H!^ 
fill]  more  directly  establishes  the  ftct  described  ii^  Genes^^ 
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CHAP.  XXXV. 
Dhn  Cassius  Coceeianus. 


I 


Dion  Cassius  was  born  at  Nice^  in 
Bithynia.  He  was  the  son  of  Apronianus* 
a  man  of  consular  dignityt  who  was  success 
sively  governor  of  Cilicia  and  Dalmatia, 
under  the  reigns  of  Trajan  and  Adrian. 

Dion  Cassius  himself  was  advanced  to  the 
dignity  of  senator  and  consul,  and  exercised 
his  office  under  the  Emperor  Ale^iander 
Severus,  the  son  of  Mamniaeat  A.  D.  226* 
having  previously  had  a  command  at  Perga* 
musand  Smyrna,  and  in  Africa  and  Pannonia. 

The  history  composed  by  this  distin- 
guished author,  includes  the  time  from  the 
landing  of  w£neas  in  Italy,  to  the  year  of 
Rome  982f  when  Alexander  Severus  en* 
lered  on  the  consulship  the  third  tioie, 
A.  D.  228. 

It  was  written  in  eighty  books,  forty-si^t 

of    which    remain ;    the  thirty-sixth  is    the 

.first  of  those  which  are  entire  ;  only  part  of 

the  thirty-fifth  having  escaped  the   rarage 


960 

of  time.  From  this  to  the  8ixtiet£  the  work 
is  nearly  complete,  but  of  the  last  twenty, 
merely  a  compendiuip  rendains,  composed  by 
Xiphilinu8,  a  monk  of  Constantinople,  who 
published  an  epitome  from  the  tbirty-fifih  to 
the  eightieth,  nearly  in  the  words  of  the 
original  author. 

Dion  Cassius  professed  to  be  excited 
by  B  Divine  dream,  to  write  his  history  *. 
He  appears  to  have  been  addicted  to  sup- 
erstition, if  we  are  to  judge  from  the 
abridgment  of  Xiphilinus;  and  he  seems 
to  have  sacrificed  truth  to  flattery,  or  to 
have  been  the  dupe  of  an  improbable  tale, 
when  he  asserted  that  Vespasian  restored  a 
blind  man  to  sight,  by  anointing  bis  eyes 
with  spittle,  and  that  he  also  cured  another 
person  who  was  lame  in  his  hand,  by  placing 
his  foot  upon  it.  The  historian  represent^ 
both  these  men  to  have  been  forewarned 
in  dreams,  that  they  should  experience 
these  benefits  from  the  Emperor,  who  pro- 
bably was  not  unwilling  to  be  thought  to 
work  miracles,  concerted  it  should  seem  in 

'  ft 

imitation  of  those  which  were  performed  by 
Christ  f. 

•  CoiDiMdai.  L.  7SL  p.  12S3.  and  X  jUmd.  Pne£  td.  o. 
p.lS86.  EditiU>ricii. 

i  VttpttkD,  L.<6.  rd.n.  p.  1069. 
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.  Dion  gives  also  a  strange  aeoodnt  of  Aficit* 
lonius  Tyonaeus  having  seen  at  Epbesus  all 
that  passed  on  the  death  of  Domitian,  at 
Rome,  at  the  very  instant  that  the  tyraat 
was  under  the  hands  of  the  assassin,  so  that 

■ 

be  uttered  the  word  Stephanus,  which  was 
the  ruffian's  name,  bidding  him  strike  boldly: 
J'his  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  similar  to 
what  is  reported  of  the  superstition  which 
prevails  concerning  second  sight  among  the 
-Highlanders  *. 

The  historian   speaks  of  the  Jews  as  a 

people  who  worshipped  the  inefiable  and  in* 

visible  God  -f*,  without  any  image,  exceeding 

the  rest  of  mankind  in  their  religious  ser- 

.vices,  having  built  a  temple  of  great  rai^ni*> 

tude    and  beauty,   and  abstaining  on  the 

fiabbath   from  all  labour  and  action.     He 

^vos  some  striking  proo£i  of  the  devotion, 

'With  which  they  incurred  any  danger  rather 

than  defend  themselves  on  the  SabbathKlay\i 

He  mentions  them  as  a  people  different  front 

the  rest  of  mankind,   and  states  them   to 

have  encreased  so  much  at  Rome,  as  to  bfe 

searcely   within   the  controul   of   the  laiwa 

Baronius  accuses  him   of  having  expressed 

»  DMrfl.L.S7.  vol.ii.  iKlll&AndieeJdiMHMi'sMuhey 
It  iIm  Wcflwn  klMidi,  p.  MSb  '*•-   i 

t  L.  ST.  (  17.  ToL  L  p.  123.    Justin.  S6.  2,  J.  )         -    ' 
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himself  in  a  manner  un&vourable  (o  Chris- 
tianity. He  often  howei'er  mentions  facts 
uhich  are  referred  to  by  the  Sacred  writers, 
and  which  relate  to  the  progress  of  the  Gospel, 
and  to  the»persecutions  which  the  earlier  con- 
verts sustained.  He  describes  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  under  Titus,  and  states 
that  his  soldiers  did  not  immediately  rush 
forward  to  the  temple,  being  restrained  by 
xeligious  reverence*. 

In  the  seveoty-iirst  book,  XiphiHnus  re- 
lates that  Marcus  Aurelius,  in  a  battle  with 
the  Quadi,  in  which  his  forces  were  muc|i 
harassed  by  heat  and  thirst,  applied  to  the 
Christians  of  Mehtene,  who  uere  in  the 
army,  requesting  them  to  address  their  God, 
snd  intreat  him  to  send  rain,  which  was  in 
consequence  granted,  to  the  great  refreshment 
of  the  soldiers,  who  were  also  afterwards  af* 
sisted  by  the  hail  and  lightning,  which  com* 
pleted  the  defeat  of  their  enemies.  The 
legion,  in  which  the  Christians  were  enrolled, 
was  in  consequence  called  the  thundering 
legion  -f-.  Other  works,  besides  those  above 
mentioned,  have  been  ascribed  to  Dion,  as 
particularly  the  life  of  Arrian. 

L.  66^  p.  lOSl,  and  Lardner*!  Tettimoii.  toL  viiL  c.  i7« 
'o).iLL.  71.  p.  lia3.iDd  Eiwb.  H.E.L.5.  cfi. 
.MBS. 
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CHAP.   XXXV. 


Dionysius  Cassias  Longinus. 


LoNGiNUS,  M^ho  is  called  also  Gassing; 
is  supposed  by  Fabricius  to  have  been  the 
grandson  of  Cassius  Longinus,  mentioned  by 
Plutarch*.  He  is  by  some  represented  to 
have  been  a  Syrian,  though  other  accounts 
'state  that  he  was  born  at  Athens,  and  quitted 
ibat  city  at  the  invitation  of  Zenobia,  the 
tinfortunate  Queen  of  Palmyra,  in  whose  seN 
Vice  be  was  employed.  He  is  said  to  have 
dictated  a  letter  which  she  wrote  to  Au* 
relian  i*,  and  in  consequence  of  the  resent* 
ment  which  it  excited,  to  have  been  put  to 
death,  wlien  the  Emperor  took  possession  of 
Talmyra,  A.  D.  273 ;  sustaining  his  fate 
with  great  fortitude,    while   Zenobia,   who 


*  Proeem.  Iv^Airof.  1.  9.  et  Suidas. 
f  Vopiscut  in  Aurd.  C'27. 
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was  overtaken  in  her  flight,  in  attempting  to 
paiiH  the  Euphrates,  was  reserred  to  grace 
the  triumph  at  Rome. 

Zenohia,  who  lived  in  i  city,  vfaich,  as 
well  as  Balbec,  is  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Solomon,  is  stated  to  have  been  a  convert  to 
the  Jewish  faith  *,  and  some  even  report 
that  she  had  adopted  Christianity.  The 
writings  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
were  circulated  through  the  Eoman  empire 
before  the  time  of  Longious,  and  probably 
the  latter  aa  well  as  the  former  were  knowQ 
to  him.  Zenobias  attention  nsiust  have  beep 
attnictcd  not  only  to  the  Gospel^  but  to 
controversies  concerping  its  doctrines,  since 
she  supported  Paul  of  Samosata,  the  schisr 
matical  bishop  of  Antioch  in  bis  contumacy 
againit  the  council  by  which  he  wa«  de* 
posed. 

Id  a  manuscript  of  the  ^ew  Testament^ 
in  the  Vatican,  there  ia  a  passage  from  Loor 
ginus,  containing  a  list  of  the  gr^9Ltert 
orators ;  and  Paul  of  Tarsus  is  mentjon^  m 
**  the  chief  supporter  of  an  opinion  not  yet 
**  established/*     Fabricius  considers  thiff  as 

*  t  Chroa  >riii.  4w    I  Kingi  xix.  18.    Wood's  P^efaoe  to 
Hu(bon'»  Lougtau*. 
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inserted  by  iome  Christian^  but  assigns  no 
TauoD  for  bia  opinioQ^.  Porpbyrjr»  who 
vas  a  diaciple  of  Louginus^  was  instructed 
by  Ongen. 

Ixingitius  composed  many  works  which 
have  peritbedy  excepting  some  fragments  pr9« 
served  by  Porphyry  and  Euaebius,  and  his 
well  known  work  on  the  sublime.  This  latter 
is  imperfect,  though  what  remains  of  it  is 
highly  interesting.  In  it  he  speaks  of  Moses* 
and, draws  an  example  of  the  sublime  from 
the  book  of  Genesis  which  has  attracted 
mach  attention.  '^  The  Jewish  legislator/^ 
says  he,  *^  no  ordinary  person,  having  con* 
^  oeived  a  just  opinion  of  the  power  of  God/^ 
has  nobly  expressed  it  in  the  beginning  of 
his  lawsy  •*  and  God  said,''  what .?— "  Let 
^  there  be  light ;  and  there  was  light  • 
'^  Let  there  be  earth  ;  and  there  was  earth. 
Hnet  and  Le  Clerc  professed  themselves 
noable  to  discover  the  sublimity  of  the  pas- 
sage; Boileau,  however,  did  justice  to  it. 
The  impression  consists  not  so  much  in  the 
words  as  in  the  sense,  which  expresses  the 
emoipotence  of  the  Supreme  Being.     The 
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*  Fabric.  Biblioth.  Grsc. 
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siibUme,  as  the  Longious  of  modern  timte  ^ 
has  observed  is  always  some  modification  of 
power.  The  represeotation  of  Moses  is  the 
more  striking,  ho«re%^r,  from  the  nmplicity 
of  the  langoage  employed,  and  it  has  been 
vrell  lemarkedt  that  if  it  be  €»mpared  with 
the  descriptioo  of  the  creation  gireo  from  the 
sacnrd  account  by  Josephus,  in  his  own  Ian* 
guage,  ue  sbalt  soon  be  sensible  of  the  dif- 
lertnce  between  the  two  representations,  in 
pmnt  of  2^oblimity. 

^  See  Cifirke  ob  tlie  'infiTiir  and  Fjcwitiliily  ^S^  sad 
(m.  edit.  J^Ktb  TJHi^  Note  ut  t  9.  p.  62. 
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CHAP.  XXXVf. 


4 

Flavius  Claudiui  Julianas. 


Julian  was  educated  in  the  principles 
ofChristianity.  He  imbibed,  however^  some 
early  prejudices  against  its  institutions,  and 
being  seduced  by  the  Heathen  philosophers 
and  priests,  particularly  at  Athens  *,  he  se- 
cretly abjured  the  faith,  but  continued  for 
ftomc  time  externally  to  profess  it*|*.  Having 
been  flattered  with  the  hope  of  succeeding 
to  the  imperial  throne,  and  been  engaged  in 
ambitious  designs  against  Constantius,  who 
had  given  him^his  sister  in  marriage^  and  en* 
trusted  him  with  the  command  of  his  armieSf 
he  became  strengthened  in  his  attachment  to 


*  Tbeodoret.  llkL  L  iii.  c.  S.     In  the  reign  of 
the  Albeniani  petitioned  lor  the  restoration  of  the  £j 
Bjr»terice. 

f  Fabric,  de  Julian.  Libanius  Panegjr.  et  TSUeoioat,  t  4. 
Hilt.  IiBp.  9J7«  Amm*ao.  Marcel.  1.  xsc.  c.  S.  L  xxi.  o.  1. 
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the  Gentile  worship,  from  its  opposition  to 
the  seDtimeDts  of  the  Emperor. 

Od  obtainiog  the  sole  possession  of  the 
throne,  A.  D.  36l,  he  dechired  openly  in 
favour  of  Heathenism,  and  began  to  mani- 
fest great  hatred  against  the  Christians»  but 
was  prevented  partly  by  policy,  and  partly  by 
the  general  mildness  of  his  character,  from  ex- 
ercising towards  them  those  measures  of  ex- 
treme and  sanguinary  persecution,  which,  as 
he  observed,  promoted,  when  employed  by 
others,  the  cause  of  the  Gospel,  and  which 
excited  his  admiratioQ  and  envy  of  the  for- 
titude of  its  martyrs*. 

In  a  clandestine  spirit  of  intcJerance, 
however,  eicited  upon  this  occasion,  ha 
connived  at  the  inhumanity  of  the  gover- 
nors of  the  provinces,  and  derided  the  com- 
plaints of  the  Christians  whom  he  spcnled, 
observing,  with  insulting  mockery»  that  by 
rendering  them  poor,  he  promoted  their  re* 
ceptioD  into  heaven -t"*  He  boasted,  that 
l:c  had  excited  the  cities  in  the  neighbour* 
iiuod  of  Antioch,  to  overturn  the  temples  of 
the  martyrs,  which  he  stiles  the  sepulchres 

*  Epist.  xlii.  and  lii.  Baron.  A.  D.  362.  Theodoret.  1.  aL 
ir.  et  Angustin.  de  civit.  del.  18 — 82.     Socrat.  1.  iii.  c.  12. 
"  mi,  xliii,  ?Ayoi  7,  p.  22^.  Edit.  Spanheim  Lipti  1690L 
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of  ibe  atheisU  *,  conducting  himself  lou^rda 
theoi  in  a  manner  which  shews  thnt  he  had 
Httie  claim  to  the  character  of  jtrenerosity, 
which  ims  l^een  ascribed  to  him  by  Shaftes-^ 
bury  <f-»  and  other  writers. 

By  depriving  the  Christian  priesthood  of 
the  privileges  which  they  claimed  of  exemp- 
tk>n  from  t\ke  civil  power,  and  by  reprehend- 
ing the  dissentions  oi*  party  eeal)  he  did  real 
aeryica  to  the  cause  of  religion,  while  ho 
maiotaioed  the  just  rights  of  the  temporal 
MHhority.  He  offended,  however,  as  much 
•gaioat  aU  rules  of  good  government,  as 
agaioat  all  principles  of  true  philosophy^ 
vbeo,  upon  observing  that  the  Christians, 
wbo  had  made  any  progress  in  human  iearn- 
iog«  employed  it  with  great  success  in  re* 
filling  the  errors  of  the  Heathens,  *^  piercing 
^  jthem  as  it  were  by  their  own  pens,''  he 
Korbfid  rhetorical  and  grammatical  instructors 
ftom  teaching  in  the  schools,  unless  tliey 
would  worship  the  deities  which  were  pub- 
licly meyerenced;  thus  interdicting  the  cul- 
bvatioo  of  literature,  except  under  Heathen 
iwtimtiQfis,  apd  alledging  the  pretence,  that 


f 


^  ifyotog.  ap.  Julian  Qper.  p.  S37.  £dU.  SpiuUi^'m.  Llgf. 

t  8m  Characteristics,  vol.  iiL  c.  2. 
TOL.  U»  V 
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it  was  absurd  that  those,  who  explained 
Homer  and  other  ancient  writers  should  be 
permitted  to  dishonour  the  gods^  which  those 
writers  revered  *. 

Having  relapsed  into  the  almost  exploded 
follies  of  Heathenism,  Julian  indeed,  became 
the  slave  of  the  most  abject  and  degrading 
superstition,  and  directed  all  his  efforts  to 
the  restoration  of  the  declining  cause  of 
idolatry,  renewing,  with  the  blindest  zeal, 
the  practice  of  divination,  and  himself  in- 
specting the  sacrifices.  The  imperial  power 
however,  and  the  eminent  talents  which  he 
Exerted,  during  the  short  time  that  he  was 
permitted  by  Providence  to  reign,  served 
but  to  illustrate  the  impotency  of  Heathen 
rage,  and  to  call  forth  the  proofs  of  a  Divine 
interference  in  support  of  the  Gospel. 

Having  in  the  desire  of  military  fame,  pro- 
jected a  War  again^  the  Persians,  he  made 
great  preparations  for  the  expedition  amidst 
the  murmurs  of  his  subjects.  In  order  to 
propitiate  the  Heathen  Deities,  he  loaded 
their  altars  with  hecatombs  and  rare  victims, 
procured  by  sea  and  land.  The  effect  was 
only  to  corrupt  the  discipline  of  his  army,  the 
soldiers  being  excited  to  excess  by  a  partici- 
pation of  the  sacrifices  lavishly  distributed 

*  Epist.  idii.  pii'423.  Edit.  Spanhim. 


among  them^.  Having  wearied  the  oracles  and 
attempted  to  open  again  the  fatidical  sources 
of  the  Castalian  spring  which  had  been  closed 
by  Adrian,  and  having  at  length  obtained  ia<- 
voumble  auspices  on  Mount  Casius  -f,  he  car- 
ried i  devastation  intp  Assyria,  but  having  after 
some  vicissitudes  of  fortune  received  a  mortal 
womid  in  an  engagement  with  the  Persians, 
he  expired  in  the  38d.  year  of  his  age,  having 
only  reigned  one  year  and  eight  months. 
Libanius  unjustly  intimates  that  he  was  insi-< 
diously  killed  by  the  Christians  in  the  action  %. 

The  character  of  Julian  forms  a  striking 
coDtrast  to  that  of  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus. 
In  the  former  lWO  see  the  force  of  truth  vainly 
struggling  with  and  ^^  being  foolishness''  to 
ooe  who  was  imbued  with  the  prejudices  of 
the  Greek  philosophy:  in  the  latter  we  per- 
ceive the  influence  of  Divine  grae  "c^mting 
OB  the.  humble  mind,  and  ^^  made  unto  it 
wisdom  and  righteousness  §/' 

The  works  of  Julian  display  considerable 
genius,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 

'  *  Anmiitniis  MareeUmu8|  lib.  xxii.  c.  13.  BcUu  Groaov. 


t  lUdU  lib.  zxii.  c.  14.    Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  ▼.  c.  22. 

t  '^^de  Oral.  Libanii  de  ulsciscendd  Juliani  nece.  Gregor. 
Iltdut  Orat.  xl  b  Julian ;  et  Zonaras  Annab  xiii.  N.  IS. 
AmuaB.  MarcaU.  1. 25.  c.  3. 

S  1  Cor.  i.  18—31. 
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tbe  bedt  productions  of  antiquity ;  tbejr  omh 
sbt  of  panegyrical  orations  aqd  diecourses  re« 
kiting  to  the  character  ^nd  acts  of  Canataa* 
tia9  and  his  Empress  Eusebia,  and  of  tbt 
deities  and  philosophical  sects  of  bis  time ; 
together  with  some  episUes^  and  twa  other 
woiks,  the  one  entitled  Ceesars,  being  a  sat 
tirital  review  of  the  .characters  of  tbe  pre^ 
ceding  Emperors;  the  other  Misopogpn^in 
which  he  retlects  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
Antiocb  for  having  thwarted  his  views  an^ 
ridiculed  his  person.  The  Jilmperor.  oftfD 
forgot  his  dignity  in  hia  puerile  boasts  and 
sarcastic  style^  and  excited  a  spirit  of  fetijr 
]iation  and  derision  which  b^  keenly  felt^^ 
He  seems  every  where  eager  to  express  bis 
seal  for  Pagtinism,  and  his  aversion  to  the 
Jewish,  as  well  as  to  thq  Christian  dispen* 
sation.  Whatever  respect  indeed,  he  may 
occasionally  profess  for  Moses  and  for  the 
Prophets,    it   seetns   to   have,  been   uttered 

« 

*  The  inhabitants  of  Antiocb  bact  stfeim  th«ir  dislike  tQ 
Jub'an  by  fmbliBhrng^iin  enigmattcal  derice,  which  expttm^A 
that  X.  aad  IC..  by  wlxifih  fvae  m^i^  CMaft  J^nd  GoiiaUnHiii» 
had  never  injured  the  city.  They  abo  stigmatised  Ihe 
Emperor  by  the  title  of  Victimariiu.  Amonianiis  iBfiamtea 
that  ctrcumstancea  aiooo  pMiipelied  him  iQ  stiflfi  hit  i^s^ot* 
ment.  It  was  fortunate  br  Aniioch  that  he  did  not  rtlwta 
from  Persia.  Misopogon.  p.  9SII9  VoA  AwD.  MtfCtH. 
lib.  nil.  c.  14.  p.  256,  et  notas. 
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without  any  just  apprehension  of  the  nature 
and  design  of  their  institutions  and  precepts, 
or  of  the  connection  which  subsisted  between 
the  two  covenants* 

11)6  testiihonies,  however,  in  confirmatioti 
of  truth,  whicli  it  has  pleased  God  to  mioifest 
hy  the  writings  and  conduct  of  this,  its  de* 
tormined  adversary,  are  considerable.  The 
pfrmciples,  in  which  he  had  been  early  in- 
structed, retained  some  influence  on  his 
inihd ;  and  hence,  amidst  the  illusions  of  his 
iuiystical  theology,  are  interspersed  some  ob* 
serrations  of  religious  and  moral  importance, 
and  some  remnants  of  revealed  knowledge. 
Thos  be  speaks  of  the  ^^  Creator*"  being 
^  the  common  Fathei"  and  King,''  and  of 
^*  the  excellency  of  the  Divine  natirtreV' 
which  he  represents  as  ^*  rejoicing  in  the 
ptire  minds  of  pious  men*^/'  and  *^  as  hold- 
ing out  great  hopes  after  death,  in  which 
they  shonld  have  con^dence  Ij^." 

Jilany  passages  may  be  discovered,  in  the 
eittracts  from  bia  works  preserved  by  S. 
Cyril,  which  however  intended,  bear  suffrage 
to  the  Jewish  dispensation,  ^e  Sipeaks  of 
Moieaaod  the  Pcopbets,  ai\d  otiier  persons 

*  Cyril.  Coilt.  Jid.  115.  lih^  iv.  and  ▼. 
t  A«y.  Tiii. 
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among  the  Jews,  as  being  in^ired  * ;  and  lie 
observes,  that  men  omitted  in  his^  time  to 
bring  sacrifices  to  the  altars,  because  fire  did 
not  descend  from  heaven,  as  in  the  days  of 
Moses,  to  consume  the  victims  *f*.  But  not- 
Mrithstanding  these  passages,  and  though  he 
assured  the  Jews,  before  his  departure  from 
Persia,  that  he  would  protect  thitmy  and  .join 
in  their  worship,  it  is  probable  that  he  was 
-actuated  in  these  professions,. ,  only  by  views 
of  engaging  them  to  unite  in  the  project  of 
rebuilding  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  He 
may  have  regarded  them  with  some  favour 
on  account  of  their  custom  of  offering  up 
sacrifices,  and  he  certainly  conspired  with 
them  in  their  hatred  of  the  Christians ;  but 
he  did  not  entertain  any  real  respect  for 
them,  or  just  reverence  for  their  sacred 
books;  he  expressly  objects,  indeed,  to  the 
election  of  the  Jewish  nation  by  God,  con* 
sidering  them  as  inferior  to  other  people :{:; 
and  he  derides  the  accounts  of  the  creation, 
of  the  fall,  and  of  the  confusion  of  tongues ; 
he  detracts  also  from  the  excellency  of  the 
precepts  of  the  law  §. 

There  are  many  passages  which  tend  to 
substantiate  accounts  in  the  New  Testament. 

♦  Cyril.  ConL  Jul.  1. 6.  et  10. 

t  Ibid.  1.  X.  ad  Cjrprian.  Tert.  L  ix. 

t  Cyril.  L.  5.  ^  ^-  ^— ^^- 
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He  cites  ihe  four  Evangelists  by  name,  and 
the  AclB  of  the  Apostles,  without  any  inti- 
mation against  their  authenticity,  though  he 
remarks  on  the  difference   between  the  ge- 
nealogies of  St.  Matthew  and  Su  Luke,  and 
objects  to  the  application    of  some  of  the 
prophecies,  particularly  of  that  in  the  second 
chapter  of  St.  Matthew  <*  out  of  Egypt  have 
*•  I  called  my  Son.'*    Cyril  states  him  to 
have  erJDneously  asserted  that  St.  John  alone 
of  the  disciples  in  speaking  of  Jesus,  ^*  who 
subjected  spirits,  walked  upon  the  sea,  and 
-drove  out  demons,'*  represented  him  as  "  hav- 
ing  made  the  heaven  and  the  earth  ^."  He  al- 
ludes to  the  enrolment  under  Cyrenius,  men- 
tioned by  St.  Luke,  and  to  the  conversion  of 
Cornelius,  and  of  Sergius  Paulus.     He  speaks 
cif  St.  Peter's  vision,  and  of  the  circular  let- 
ter sent  by  the  Apostles,  of  which  there  is 
an  account  in  the  Acts*!*,  and  he  shews  an 
aoqoaiDtance  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Atone- 
ment, since  he  admits  that  man  had  not  any 
power  of  washing  out  his  depravity,  but  that 
God  found  a  purification    by   means   of  ^a 
body  X I  he,  however,  artfully  represents  the 
ablution  imparted  by  Baptism,  as  holding  out 
encouragement  to  sinners  §• 

•  Cyril.  1.  Ti.  p.  213.  f  Acto  xr. 

%  A«y.  L  p.  S9.  §  Oesares,  p.  536. 
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In  spenking  of  Christ  ttnd  bis  disdples,  in 
the  following  passage  quoted  and  exposed 
by  Cyril,  he  betrays  the  blindoeiis  jof  his  pre- 
judices *. 

**  But  Jesus/*  says  he,  addressing  the 
Christians,  "  having  gained  over  a  few  jof 
'^  tlie  Nvorst  among  you,  has  been  esteemed 
"  for  about  three  hundred  years,  not  having 

performed  during  the  time  that  he  Uv^d 

with  you,  any  action  worthy  of  record, 
^  unless  k  should  be  thought  a  great  work 
^  to  cure  the  lame,  and  the  blind,  and  to 
^  adjure  dsemooiacs  in  the  villages  of  Betlh» 
•*  saida  and  Bethany.** 

In  his  epistles  he  pays  a  tribute  to  the  vir* 
tue  of  the  Galilacans,  stat^mg  that  they  sap* 
ported  not  only  their  own  people,  hut  the 
heathens;  and  he  attempted  to  reform  the 
pagan  priesthood  by  recommending  tlie  oJI>- 
sen'ance  of  those  restraints  which  the  Chris** 
tians  practised.  He  endeavoured  to  effect 
the  estahlishment  of  hospitals  and  monas^ 
teries,  in  imitation  of  their  institations,  cele-* 
l>rating  their  humanity  to  strangers,  their 
beneficence  to  the  poor,  their  care  of  the 
sepulture  of  the  dead,  and  the  general 
sanctity  of  their  tnanners'f*;  admitting  iike- 

*  Cyril,  cont.  Jvlian.  lib.  tL  p.  101  •  ^  £dit.  Spanbeaiy 
Lips.  1696.. 

^  Epist*  xlix.  ad  Arsadum.  Fragment.  Oral,  irel  Epist* 
/).  505.  £pift.  xlix.  p.  429.  Ai^\.  c«  xuix*  Cbtonal.  p.  41. 
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irise  ihte  Mtent  of  their  success  against  the 
hcfithed  s)rstefl1^9  acid^  fbe  gi^at  persecii-^ 
fidiiB 'n^hkh  thfey  Imd  suffered  under  bis  pi«^ 
deceasor-f-. 

Julia rf  ih  his  Tain  attempt  to  rebuild  the 
temf>ki  at  Jerusalem^  in  order  to  bring  dis- 
it^it;  6tt  th6  predictions  of  the  Jewish  Pro* 
ptiiisiniid  of  our  Saviour^  only  afforded  oo- 
^tiSAbn  fbir' an"  illustrious  display  of  the 
miradolotrt  interposition  of  God,  vpho  frus- 
tMiited  flit'  long  conceited  and  vigorous- ex- 
^tiodi^y  %  tVuptioDS  of  fire  and  other  por- 
ttiit6bi  cirtonrAtances,  the  eridience  of  which 
tt  mipported  by  Heathen  and  Christian  tes- 
tittioriiM;  as '^^tailed  vrith  much  Itoming  by 
Wllrb(iit6n|  wbtt  observes^  that  the  attempt 
abd  ikilure' 'Of  Julian  are  irtvolved  in  one 
iiisik,' tod  that  to  dDubt  of  the  attempt 
would  be  to  subrert  the  foundations  of  hu* 
fbatt '  ctedity  land  that  we  might  as  well  dis* 
pote  whether  C^psar  ^^ .  assaulted  in  the 
tfiihatte. 

'  The  ftitt  H  atteatedi  not  only  by  Heathen  J 
f^'  Jewish  %  writers,  bdt  it  appears  to 
be  'confii'med  in  i^  fitigment  of  an  oration 

•  Epist.  Tii.  p.  376.  f  Epiftt.  Ui.  p.  435. 

{  AaimittMi  MflfOBlKiim* 

(  R.  Gedallah  ben  Joseph,  Hichija  Scl^ebehelab  HiUab- 
Mki.  Itik,  D.  Gsas.  ep.  Wsgev,  p.  Sd4. 
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or  epistle  of  Julian  himself^  cofnpoied  at  Ao- 
lioch,  and  published  by  Petavius,  in  which 
the  £mperor  seems  covertly  to  allude  to  the 
circumstances  which  had  frustrated  his  de- 
sign, attempting  to  disparage  the  Jewish 
Prophets,  or  writers,  as  *^  men  who  mistook 
the  ethereal  splendour  (of  heaven)  for  an 
impure  terrestrial  fire,  and  who  stark  blind 
to  all  nature,  working  round  them,  roared 
out  with  frantic  vehemence,  ^fear  and 
tremble^  ye  inhabitants  of  the  earthy  fire^ 
lightnings  the  sword  darts  deaths  and  all 
the  frightful  words  that  express  that  one 
destructive  property  of  fire.  But  of  these 
things,^'  continues  he,  '^it.is  more  expe- 
dient to  speak  in  private,  where  we  may 
^  shew  how  much  infi^or  these  masters  of 
*^  wisdom,  who  pretend  to  be  sent  from 
**  God,  are  to  our  poets  *" 

Warburton  intimates,  that  this  miraculous 
event  was  predicted,  by  Isaiah,  in  a  passage 
which  must  be  allowed  to  be  strikingly  de- 
scriptive of  its  circumstances -f",  and  which 
immediately  follows  a  prophecy,  generally 
admitted  to  relate  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  Titus  :|:.   "  Thou  shalt  be  visited 

*  Warburton's  JuUan,  book  i.  p.  76*  JuKaai*  Op«a*  Ed. 
Spanhem.  p.  295. 

f  Ch.  xxix.  6.  vide  abo  Ammkuiut  Maroelliniu,  Socratei, 
SozomeUf  &c.  t  Ch.  ixix.  S— 5. 
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**  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts/'  says  the  Prophet, 
*'  with  thunder  and  with  earthquake,  and 
*^  great  noise,  with  storm  and  tempest,  and 
"  the  flame  ofdevDuring  fire/' 

Lardner,  though  he  admits  that  JuHan 
designed  to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Jerusalem, 
seems  to  doubt,  whether  he  had  commenced, 
or  actually  directed  the  attempt,  and  refers 
to  a  letter  of  the  emperor  to  the  community 
of  the  Jews,  in  which  he  promises,  that  on 
'his  return  from  the  Persian  war,  he  would  re- 
build the  holy  city*.  The  learned  writer  ob- 
serves, that  whether  it  were  owing  to  mirat- 
culous  interpositions,  or  to  the  circumstances 
of  Julian's  aflairs,  and  to  his  defeat  and 
death,  that  his  design  was  never  accomplished, 
the  over-ruling  providence  of  God  ought  to 
be  acknowledged  in  the  event ;  and  the  ar- 
gument for  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion, 
taken,  from  the  fulfilment  of  our  Saviours 
predictions,  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  their 
continued  dispersion,  remains  in  all  its  force  -f*. 

The  Jews  had  endeavoured  to  rebuild  the 
temple  in  the  reigns  of  Adrian  and  Constan- 
tine,  "  reasons  of  state,*'  says  Warbwrton, 
^  defeated  the  first,  and  of  religion  the  se- 
cond attempt/' 


XXV.  p.  396. 
f  Lardaer,  te$t.  qb,  46* 
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CHAR  XXXVII, 
Tatlas. 


'  Til  SEE  are  same  scattered  memorials  of 
Grecian  literaturet  whicb  have  beea  banckd 
down  under  the  names  of  ofasctire  writtni 
of  anoerteindttte,  and  which  eKhibitan  m^ 
parent  imitation  of  passages  in  8criptuf«« 
The  foiloaring  epigram  may  be  mentioned  M 
a  sprcinien^  it  goeS'  under  the  name  of 
Pallas,  and  seems  to  ej( press  a  eentiment  very, 
similar  to  tiic  fine  reflection  in  Job  *,  but  not 
e<)ualliit^  it  in  its  soleiAn  conclusion. 

Tif  tvi€%y  yutJL\U,  yiffMof  0*  vwo  yuK^y  a«f^A| 

It  is  thus  translated  in  Carcani*s  collection| 
publi:shed  at  Naples.     1738. 

•  Job  1.21, 


sot 

1 

Son  nella  terra  ignado  entrato^  e  ignado 
Soilo  terra  n'andr6,  dunque  all^  inYano 
Di  cbe  m'affaimo,  ignado  il  (in  vedendo, 

A  Raccolta  di  Vari.  Epigram. 

There  are  passages  also  which  may  serve 
to  illustrate  the  superiority  of  saered  instruc- 
tions over  those  of  heathen  morality^  So« 
lomon  commands  ua  to  ^^  east  our  bread  upon 
the  water/'  that  is  to  scatter  it  where  there 
is  no  hope  of  return,  and  assurei^  U3  that 
Jl»^^  ^Mi  fiad  it  after  timny  days/'  Tha 
Imroed  ^qbb  baa  produced  from  Theogqia^f 
audi  Pbocylides'^  passages  ia  irbich  it  4a 
I9ld»  that  ^  to  da  good  to  unworthy  nqd. ui^ 
giate^  persoDS  13  the  same  as.  to  sow  tb^ 
fweaoi*  thus  inverting^  ^^  Lowtb  bap  a|»f 
f^fftdf  the  precept  of  the  inspired  wnl^^i 
aod  oieai[difying  the  Apophthegm:    ,  . 

Ista  lippijpei^dicaSy.  hoc  posuiss^  D^om]^ 

•  Theog.  yMT/MA.  T,  J  05. 

t  Phoqrl.  T.  lift. 

I  See  Goelili.  kL  1.  ^iodLowtht  Frdeiot.  '%\  p.  \%\. 
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CHAP.   XXXVIII. 


Prefaet  to  the  LatmCiame*. 


.f 


But  little  of  science  can  be  sapposed  to 
ve  prevailed  at  Rome  in  the  earlier  pemtAl 
of  the  republic.  A  love  of  military  gKft^ 
occupied  the  attention  of  a  people  stroggHii^ 
with  difficulties,  and  engaged  in  per^etknl 
warfare.  In  the  interval  of  repose  enjojed 
by  Nunia,  he  instituted  or  regulated  tfo 
order  of  priesthood,  to  which  was  entrusted 
the  care  of  the  public  annab,  and  which  re* 
corded  the  oracular  instructions  by  which  the 
councils  of  the  state,  were  guided  *.  These 
and  some  songs  of  triumph  f- — some  sketches 
of  fable — some  effusions  of  untutored  elo- 
quence which  expressed  in  unafiected  lan- 
guage the  feelings  of  a  brave  and  generous 
people,  composed  the  chief  memorials  of  the 

^  Dionyt.  Halicar.  Edit.  Oxon.  lib.  ii.  }  7S.  p.  1^. 
t  Spence*!  Polymetis.  Dial.  iL 
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time.  These  productions,  probably,  were 
for  the  greater  part  destroyed  when  the 
dty  was  taken  by  the  Gauls,  A.  U.C.  360  *. 
A  taste  for  literature  and  philosophy  seems 
to  have  been  first  introduoed  from  Greece, 
livius  Andronicos  and  £aniu8  began  to 
promote  attention  to  them  about  510  years 
after  the  building  of  Rome,  and  about  th^ 
same  time  L.  Fabius  Pictor  and  L.  Cincius 
Alimentus  wrote  histories  of  the  Roman 
^Osm  in  Greek.  Little,  however,  of  what 
.was  really  valuable  has  been  preserved -f* ; 
and  though  volumes  of  obsolete  poetry  re- 
OHuned  till  the  time  of  Augustus,  nothing 
waaJfound  in  them  of  sufficient  authority  to 
establish  any  standard  of  language.  The 
Ladn»  used  under  the  regal  government, 
and  earlier  periods  of  the  consular  power,  was 
scarcely  understood  in  the  time  of .  Cicero ; 
and  the  changes  and  fluctuations,  which  took 
place  when  a  taste  for  learning  began  to  pre- 
vail, were  so  considerable,  that  the  style  em- 
ployed  two  centuries  before   the  Augustan 


•  livfi  Hiitorift,  lib.  TiL  ^  S,  et  Vom.  dt  Hitlor.  Lstia. 
ft.  I 

^  Livy,  lib.  TiL  c.  3.  lib.  xzi  c  38.     Su^loa.  Ai^;uit. 
Mtcrob. 


age,  would  at  this  time  be  scarcely  ioteUif^-^ 
ble»  if  we  may  judge  from  anrieot  inscrip* 
tioMf  which  corofloeotators  havewitk  diffi*^ 
Gulty  explained  *• 

Literature,  however,  under  the  eager  eii«> 
couragement  which  it  received,  adraDoad  nip 
pidly  to  perfection. 

By  the  appoiotment  of  Providence,  liia 
Auguatan  age,  which  was  contenpoiary  witk 
that  of  Christ,  was  distinguished  by  an  ex- 
traordinary constellation  of  writevs,  not  only 
of  orators,  of  poets,  and  of  philosophers^ 
(who,  while  they  dbplayed  the  highest  a^ 
tainmenta  of  human  reason,  contributed  to 
render  the  triumph  of  Christianity  nu>re 
conspicuous  and  honourable,)  but  likewise  of 
historians,  who  recorded  almost  every  cir- 
cumstance which  is  calculated  to  illustrate 
the  difficulties  with  which  it  had  to  contend. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  remaina  of 
Pagan  antiquity  have  been  preserved  by  di* 
rection  of  God,  with  especial  regard  to  a  con- 
firmation  of  the  documents  of  Revelation : 
and  every  transcript  of  the  history,  institu* 
tioQs,  jCMatoms,.  aa.d  opiiuoo^  of  forflner  tinges, 
which  has  been  transmitted  to  us,  seems  to 

•  Walton'g  Prolegom. 
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afibrd  some  tribute  to  a  cause  in  which  the 
interests  of  the  world  and  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind are  deeply  concerned.  Heathen  tes- 
timonieSy  in  dufiport  of  the  claims  of  re- 
ligion, appear  to  multiply  towards  the  time 
ftt  which  thfe  Gospel  was  promulgated,  and 
when  the  diffusion  of  its  light  generally 
mtogled  with  the  discoveries  of  human  know- 
ledge. Important  memorials,  which  afford 
sbtttidltnk  evidence,  exist  in  works  familiar 
sad  accpsaible  to  all ;  and  it  is  necessary  only 
to  ^MKise  restraint  in  selecting  those  which 
sve  most  entitled  to  attention,  or  which  best 
toncur  with  the  design  of  the  present  work* 


▼  OL.  II. 
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CHAP.  XXXIX. 

Marcus  Porcius  Cata. 


Ih  th6  time  of  Cicero,  no  Larin  work  in 
prose,  worthy  to  be  read,  coold  be  foimd 
more  ancient  tban  the  writings  of  Marcoi 
Porcius  Cato.  This  eminent  man  was  borp 
A.  U.  C.  oSO,  that  is  323  years  before  Christ 
In  the  intervals  of  his  public  employments, 
particularly  in  his  decKning  years,  after 
great  military  services,  he  devoted  himself  ta 
literature,  and  derived  instruction  in  Greek 
learning  from  Ennius*,  who  seems  to  bare 
been  born  at  Rudii,  in  Calabria,  about  l6 
years  before  Cato,  and  to  have  been  broogtit 
bv  him  to  Rome. 

Some  historical  und  military  works,  and 
some  orations  of  Cato  have  perished  '^.     A 

^  Aurelius  Victor,  c  47*  Cicero  Cato  Major,  c.  i.  Cornel. 
Ncpos  Vit.  Cato,  ].  t.  et  de  lUust.  Granmiar.  I.  ^:  «  Some 
fragments  of  Ennins  were  collected  by  the  Stepheairs,  ••d 
published  by  Hieron  Columna  at  Naples,  in  1590. 

t  PliA.  29.  u  Vo«.  de  Hist.  Latin.  K  1.  Qimftil.  12.  to. 
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production  upon  agriculture  HJone  reraainjs 
entire.  In  it  hie  details  the  leconQmy  and  ma^ 
nagemerit  of*  a  farm^^  but  carries  the  spirit  of 
parsimony  to  such  a  degree  of  fjgour,  as  qnust 
oflTcnd  the  fj^elif^gs  of  every  Christian  reader, 
since  be  recomndends  that'  the  servant  worn 
out  by. age  and  disease  should  he  sold;  Plu* 
tarch,  whose  humanity  was  pos.sibly  ini proved 
by  the  spirit  wliich  v^s  g^^eraliy  diSused  by 
the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel,  justly  re- 
probates the  harsh  instruction  and  conduct 
of  Cato ;  and  Pliny  and  Seneca  give  very  dif- 
ferent lessons  *. 

A  few  doubtful  fragments  *f*,  under  the 
aothority  of  Cato,  are  still  extant.  The 
moral  distiches,  which  go  under  bis  name, 
and  which  have  oft^n  been »  considered  as 
ancient  productions,  appear  to  have  been 
composed  by  some  Ghhstian  writer,  and  as 
some  suppose,  in  a  barbarous  age.  They 
contain  passages  borrowed  from  £cclesiastes, 
if  not  from  the  Gospel :{;.  Scahger  seems 
inclined  to  ascribe  them  to  Ausonius,  who 
was    converted    to    Christianity,    but   con- 

•  PIb.  lib.  viii.  epift.  16.     Sen.  de  Benef.  lib.  iii.  c  18*- 
SSw    See  alto  Job  xxxi.  IS.    Juvenal  Sat.  6.  L.  21  ?• 
t  Servins  ad  Georgic.  L.  2. 
%  Vide  First  Dittich. 
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ceires  that  they  betray  some  vestiges  < 
heathen  error — an  opinion  which  Boxhoi 
Qisputes  ♦. 

llie  son  of  Cato  published  some  coromei 
tanes  on  the  civil  law,  and  his  grandsQ 
some  orations  *)*• 
t 

^  QoefeioD.  Ronuui. 

f  AokisGeHiut,  Ul>.xiiL  c  19. 


« 
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CHAP.  XL. 


publius  Acdm  Plqufuif 


n 


Tu£  dramatic  writers  were  probably 
funong  the  authors  who  first  attracted  tbie 
yittentioQ  of  Rome.  Speqic  representations 
originated  in  Etruria^  in  rustic  songs  modu- 
lated by  simple  instruments^  which  were  after- 
wards change^  into  fescenpipe  S9,lires9  and 
artificial  dialogues*.  Livius  Andronicus  is 
said  to  have  attempted  the  first  regular  f^ble 
or  argument  of  a  dram^•  It  appeared 
A.  U.  C.  5 14,  and  was  coqsidjered  by  Cicero 
as  not  deserving  to  be  read  f*. 

Livius  was  followed  by  Nsevius ;{;  and  by 
^nniqs,  who  translated  sorpjepreek  plays. 
Xhese^  and  c|her  writers,  of  wboin  some  qtie- 


*  Valerius  Maxim,  lib.  ii.  c.  4^  (  1. 4.  6.  and  Horat.  lib.  il. 
epittL  1.  154. 
f  Dedar.orat.  }  71. 
X  VoittiiideHiit.Lat.  lib.  i.  0,2.  and  Cicero  in  Brat.  $1^. 
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morials  are  preBerveci,  flourished  before  WaiK> 
tu8,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  drania, 
which  afterwards  was  cultivated  with  great 
^rdour  at  Rome,  and  which  was  coml^ned 
wiih  theatric  decorations.  Livy  describes 
them  as  imposing  an  eiqpence  scarcely  to  be 
borne  even  by  opulent  nations,  they  were 
regarded  however  as  religious  institutions^ 
necessary  to  please  and  pacify  the  gods,  and 
beneficial  to  the  instruction  of  men*. 

Plantus  lived  about  the  condiision  tff  the 
iecoAd  Puntc  wat,  U-hen  the  RoiVMns  begao 
V6  enjoy  some  riespite.  He  yfins  d  natii^e 
of  Sarsina,  a  to^n  of  Umbria,  of  low  bhtb 
and  bumble  dfCafmfstaticeft,  deriving  support 
frctn  bis  industry,  as  well  as  from  bis  tth> 
lents.  His  death  is  "placed  aliout  the  yearr  of 
Rome  570,  that  is  183  years  before  the 
^Christmii  sera. 

Ode  hundred  atid  thirty  ^lays,  said  tb  hb 
composed  by  Plantus,  were  carried  abotrt  in 
the  time  of  Varro,  of  Which  that  nrfter  coor 
sidered  twthty-one  as  genoine-f-,  and  of 
'those,  tivehty  still  remain.  They  -were  fir- 
vourably  received  at  the  time  at  which  they 


•  Livy,  lib.  yii.  $  2. 

t  Aulus  Gellkn,  NocU  Alt.  lib.  nt«  €•  S. 


«»i9  .^nddueedt  aud  io  which  Gita  Irvedt 
qQ<|;U)6y  ftffofd  thecefore  a  specimen  of  whdt 
(bat^mineot  inaa>  wfaen  censor^  ^f  did  not 
^  disdain  to  bear/*  Cicero  seems  to  speak 
m:  ooflQQriendatioa  of  the  wit  and  pleasantry 
with  which  they  abound  ^#  as  polite  and 
ingenious;  but  Horacei^  with  more  rc^ 
fined  taste,  thought  that  the  humojur  <^ 
iPiaujUu-was  too  patiently  endured  by  lup 
rude  forefathers  -f- :  it  is  certainly  not  alwnyp 
luich  aa  strict  judgment  can  approve.  The 
playa^  however,  maintained  their  reputation 
pn  the  stage  for  a  long  time,  and  were  peiv 
farmed  even  in  the  reign  of  Dioclesian* 
They. are  sometimes  pleasing  and  simple ia 
dieir -contrivance,  but  often  of  a  low  and  jiw 
delicate  cast,  adapted  to  the  vulgar  classes 
of  society ;  and  though  written  with  a  purity 
of  Latin,  which  is  particularly  commended 
by  Varro,  they  must  be  allowed  to  have  a 
leadlency  to  vitkite  the  taste,  if  not  l0;weakea 
ihe  impressions  of  virtue.  ,i 

There  ure,  however,  passages  ia  thipse 
fdaya  favourable  to  morality.  In  the  Fersse 
it  is  observed,  that  Athens  would  be  well 


"^  De  Officiis,  lib.  i.  §  29. 
t  Art.  Poet,  1.  «70. 
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fortified,  if  perfidy,  peculatba,  ai^rice, 
bicioD,  slander,  injury,  idleness,  an^  OtlM^ 
vices  were  banished,  afld  that  unless  ihesb 
were  driven  out,  no  fortifications  would  avaiL 
^^  Ha9c  nisi  inde  aberunt,  centuplex^  imtnfi 
*•  rebus  servandis  parum^estV    .        ^         0 

Various  passions,  also,  ^re  often  well  ex«« 
posed,  and  som^  sketches  ^fcharoeter' are 
drawn,  which  have  been  happily  imitaited 
in  modern  times.  It  is  known  that.  Joseph 
Bermeister  fran^d  a  sacred  dram&r  after  the 
model  of  the  Asinaria,  on  the  argument  of 
Saul's  requiring  a  bloody  dowry  of  David| 
to  be  obtained  from  the  Philistines^  for  the 
possession  of  hi^  daughter  Michal-f?:  and 
that  Moliere  borrowed  his  character  of  the 
Miser  from  the  Euclio  of  the  Aulularia. 

The  rppresentations,^  which  Plautus  gives 
of  the  Deities  worshipped  by  the  vulgar  in 
his  time,  sufficieoiiy  prove;]:,  that  it  was  not 
deemed  inconsistent  with  the  popular  theo« 
logy  to  describe  them  as  subject  to  those 
fruilMes  and  viees  which  attach  a  disgrace 
on   the   human  character.     Jn  the  Amphi* 


•  Act  4.  Scene  4. 
j-  1  Sam.  xviii.  2^. 
t  Aul.  Gell.  iii.  S. 
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ityeny  Jupiter  is  introducia^*«l'  cxerfin'g'flU 
dvfine  |x»H'er  for  the  purpose)  of  efie^^j^ 
die  most'i^grant  crimes :  tittd  in  th<^  Ckr- 
thi^nitin.  Lycus  professes  to  h^ve  deWUmied 
Venus  of  A'  sacrifice,  upon  bein*4nPofrhtecl 
by  the  priest  *that  the  entrails  Consulted 
were  not  auspicious  to  his  profligate  designs^ 
aroKing  his  determination  to  make  th^  gpdir 
and  goddesses  *  more  moderate  in  their  ex- 
pectations. **  * 

Varro,  howeveri  appears  to  hare  ahi- 
sidered  the  theology  of  the  stage  as  p^ta-^ 
liarly  fabulous.  The  deities  thereon  repVe- 
sented  being  designed,  probably,  as  a  kind 
of  dramatic  machinery,  in  which  many  cir« 
cumslances  were  feigned  contrary  to  the  ireal 
nature  and  dignity  ^  ascribed  to  them.    ^ 

Plautus,  in  some  instances,  distinguished 
))etween  Jupiter,  and  the  other  deities,  and 
he  clearly  speaks  of  one  God,  who  is  charuc* 
teri^d  by  the  attribute  of  omnisotence. 

"  Est  profeoto  ,Deoi»  qui,  qoas  not  i^rimn^f  afiditqtis 
*'  et  vldett." 

In  the  Rudcns  also  he  asserts  the  supre* 

f  Vide  Cudworth's  Intelt.  Syst.  book  i.  c.  ir. 
t  Plaut.  C^pt.  act  2.  tcene^  ^. 
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macj  of  one  aovefeign  aad  iiB[Mral  Lard^  bf 
wboa  the  aobordioate  Gods  sn  mppoiiifrdi 
over  th€  earth,  to  PTaminp  tfaft  actiooft  anil 
aAaaaers  of  meoy  and  to  whon  ihajr  repoft 
fibe  recordad  oames  of  those  wha  hear  £ilfla 
testimoDj  or  who  perjwe  thenaelvea. 


^  Qui  est  Imptfalor  DiTAm  atqoe  Homumiii, 
Is  BOS  per  gentis  afimii  sH&  <fiipanit, 
HoniMim  qui  £wta,  bors^  pirlitrm  «C  IMeB, 
Noscamns." 

^  i)ai  ftlMS  lites  fidsis  testinoiiiis 

Petimt,  qaiqae  in  jore  abjonyit  pfimniani, 
fonua  referimas  Dooiina  exscripta  ad  Jotob*.'* 

Upon  these  persons,  the  I>eitj  again  ex^ 
ercisea  jodgment,  and  causes  the  good  to  be 
registered  anew  in  other  tablets ;  birt  the 
wicked  who  think  that  thej  can  appease  him 
bjr  gifts  and  victims,  lose  their  labour  and 
cost,  since  nothing  is  acceptable  to  him  from 
perjured  men. 

In  his  **  Pamilus,'*  or  ^  The  Carthagi- 
"  nian/'  Plautus  introduces  Hanno-f-,  thus 
supplicating  the  supreme  Jupiter. 

"  O  thou,  who  preservest  and  nourishest 
^*  the  race  of  men,  by  whom  we  exist,  on 

*  Prolog,  in  Rudenten.    P.  336.  Edit.  AmsteL 
i  Pan.  Act  5.  scene  4.  l  .   . 


^  vbom  the  hopes^  the  lives,  of  all  men  d^ 
'*  pend  ;  Grant,  I  implore  thee,  that  this  dsty 
^*  maj  be  prosperous  to  my  afl&irs/' 

la  the  same  play  *,  Han  no  having  ad^ 
dressed  the  tutelary  deities  of  the  country  of 
Calydon  in  jEtoiia,  (where  he  is  represented 
to  arrive  as  a  stranger,)  entreating  them  to 
favour  the  recQverj  of  his  two  daughters, 
who  bad  been  taken  nway  by  pirateii»  afters- 
wards  -|-,  in  an  ejaculation,  invokes  the  great 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  by  the  name  of 
3aal  .(Balsa men  or  Bee]$amen}.  The  Car- 
thaginians were  descended  from  the  Fhoeni<- 
cian^y  who  worshipped  JBaal,  and  many  of 
tbeir  distinguished  men  assumed  the  title  of 
Baa^  in  addition  tp  their  jpames^as  HannibiJ 
the  greatest  lord,  Asdrubal  th^  mighty  lord^ 
|md  others.^. 

If,  is  remarkable,  that  the  sixteen  first 
verses  of  the  fifth  act  of  the  P^nulus,  con*- 
taining  the  prayer  addressed  by  Hanno  to 
the  tutelary  deities,  are  written  in  the  Punic 
language ;  or  as  Bochart  §  maintains,  the 
ten  first  are  written  in  Punic,  and  the  six  last 

•  Peso.  Act  5.  scene  1. 

t  Act  5.  scene  2. 

}  SeldeD^  TiU«  of  Honoar.     Vol.  iii.  p.  933^950. 

\  Bochart  Cbanaap,  1.  2«  c.  |6. 
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In  Lybian  ;  both  of  which  dialects  the  Car^ 
thaginians  used,  and  were  thereby  called 
**  Bilingues"  and  ^^  Bisolcilingus.^  Bochart 
has  expressed  the  first  ten  lines  in  Hebrew 
characters,  (being  as  he  conceives,  in  mean* 
ing  the  same  as  the  six  last)  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  how  far  the  Hebrew  and  Punic  dia- 
lects corresponded  with,  or  differed  from, 
each  other ;  and  by  this  means  he  extracts 
the  sense  of  the  Punic,  from  the  correspond- 
ing Hebrew  words,  sufficiently  in  agreemeijt 
with  that  which  Plautus  himself  has  giren  of 
the  same  words.  It  should  be  observed, 
that  the  Punio  words  in  Plautus  were  origi- 
nally written, according  to  the  Commen talon, 
without  vowels,  which  afterwards  were  in- 
serted by  some  officious  copyists.  If  the 
ruins  of  Carthage  should  ever  be  explored,  as 
they  well  deserve  to  be  *^  it  is  not  impossible 
that  some  important  memorials  of  the  Punic 
language  may  be  discovered. 
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CHAP.   XLI. 


Pubtius  Terentius. 


Tjbbekce  uras  born  at  Carthage,  tea 
^ears  after  the  conclusion  of  the  second 
funic  war,  192  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ,  wbeii  the  Romans  enjoyed  some  lei- 
sure and  repose.  He  was  brought  as  a 
aiave  to  Rome,  but  was  soon  liberated,  and 
so  distinguished  himself  as  to  be  admiitted 
to  the  friendship  of  Scipio  and  Lslius,  in 
whose  houses  he  acquired  that  pure  and  po- 
lite style  of  familiar  dialogue,  for  which  he  is 
justly  admired. 

Five  of  the  six  plays  of  Terence  which 
remain,  are  borrowed,  as  to  their  subject, 
from  the  Grecian  stage.  It  will  not  be  ex- 
pected that  they  afford  much  which  bears 
any  reference  to  the  design  of  the  present 
work. 

It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  the 
law  which  directed  the  nearest  of  kin  to 


^30 

(o  publish  his  CoUaquia  Terefitiatoa^  wtdi 
some  extracts  from  Plautus  and  Phaedrus* 
ft^e  from  exceptionable  circumstances*^. 
The  same  persuasion  induced^  at  an  earlier 
period,  Cornelius  Sconseus  Gaudanus,  who 
was  a  principal  of  a  college  at  Haerlem,  to 
write  his  Terentius  Christlanus  -f^  a  work 
composed  in  imitation  of  the  style  of  Te- 
rence, whose  genius  he  had  particularly 
studied,  and  which  b  free  from  many  of  the 
objections  to  which  the  classic  plays  are 
liable.  The  author  thus  speaks  of  his  pro^ 
duction  : 

*'  Non  hie  amofe  d^mens  adolescentnlas 
Pndeoda  coram  jactitabit  crimina  ; 
Nee  Tabulosus  qaispiam  Dens,  viri 
Hentitas  formam,  amantem  fallet  conjagem  ; 
Nee  servns  argento  emunget  senem  J.** 

The  subjects  of  these  plays  are  drawii 
from  the  sacred  books,  and  from  those  6f 
the  Apocrypha,  bat  the  Playsiare  riot  written 
in  the  prophade  and  ludicrous  ^tyle  in  which 
the  personages  and  evedts  of  sacred  history 

•  Hale,  Saxon,  1714. 

f  Published  at  Cologne  in   1604;    8ee    RoUiD,    BoQef 
Lettres,  vol.  i.  p.  199. 
%  Pnef,  in  Tobaeum, 
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were  treated  by  dramatic  writers  a  littlo 
before  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  Still, 
however,  the  tendency  of  even  tliese  pro- 
ductions is  questionable,  and  the  Patriarchs 
and  Prophets  of  Scripture  lose  much  of 
their  original  simplicity  and  dignity,  when 
divested  of  their  sacred  character,  and  exhi- 
bited under  the  capricious  and  varying  repre- 
sentations of  modern  taste. 


YOL.  II. 


CBAP.  XLII 


Titus  Carms  Lmcrelms. 


Luc  RET  its  appears  to  l»ve  been  born 
of  a  cli:^tiogimhcd  family  at  Rome,  A.  U.  6oO, 
about  one  huDdred  vears  before  tbe  time  of 
Christ.  He  ii>  said  to  have  been  educated  at 
Athens,  under  Zeno  tiie  Sidonian,  and  Phas- 
drus,  both  leaders  of  the  Epicurean  sect.  He 
seems  to  ba\e  imbibed  a  spirit  of  iu6de]itv 
which  carried  him  far  beyond  the  principles 
of  Epicurus,  and  prompted  him  to  dispute 
the  Providence  of  God,  and  the  immortality 
of  the  soul.  He  illustrated,  however,  the 
extravagance  of  his  opinions,  as  well  by  the 
unhappy  termination  of  his  life,  as  by  the 
fallacious  arguments  with  which  he  endea- 
voured to  propagate  them,  having  put  a 
period  to  his  own  existence,  at  the  age  of 
forty-three*,    rushing    prematurely,    it    has 

*  Euseb.  et  Prosper.  Chroo. 
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been  observed,  on  that  immortality  which  he 
had  unhappily  treated  with  derision. 

Some  represent  Lucretius  to  have  befen  in- 
sane, and  Eusebius  states  that  his  poem  was 
written  during  the  lucid  intervals  of  his  dis- 
order, when,  notwithstanding  occasional  de* 
rangement  of  intellect,  he  uttered  the  elu- 
sions of  poetry  with  much  animation,  an 
account  similar  to  what  Thuanus  gives  of 
Tasso  *. 

The  work,  though  decorated  with  uncom- 
mon display  of  imagery,  is  founded  on  a  ground 
of  false  and  illusive  argument.  It  exhibits 
an  exposition  of  the  system  of  Epicurus,  with 
some  principles  of  the  Atomick  philosophy, 
which  had  been  previously  promulgated  by 
Empedocles  and  Democritus,  and  which 
were  not  inconsistent  with  a  belief  in  the 
agency  of  a  supreme  Being,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  an  eternal  nature  in  the  soul. 

The  principles  of  Epicurus,  which  had 
been  taught  at  Athens,  above  280  years  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Christ,  were  first  introduced 
to  the  notice  of  the  Romans  by  Cyneas,  who 
accompanied    Pyrrhus  when    he    landed    in 

*  Qui  insanabili  ia  adolescentia  furore  correptus  cum  in 
Ferrariensi  aula  degeret.  Thuani  Hist.  lib.  cxiii.  p.  503. 
Edit.  Buckley. 
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Italy*,  and  who  propounded  them  to  Fi^ 
bricius  at  an  entertainoient  giien  to  him  a» 
ambassador  from  the  Romans  to  Pvrrhus, 
A.  U.  472*  These  principles  were  Ukely  to 
take  deep  root  in  the  luxurious  city  of  Ta-> 
rentum,  where  Pyrrhus  had  arrived  as  an 
ally,  Fabricius  on  hearing  them,  ex- 
claimed, that  he  hoped  they  would  be  main* 
tained  by  him  and  the  Samnites  while  they 
were  at  enmity  with  Rome.  It  was  greatly 
to  be  regretted,  that  they  should  be  incul- 
cated among  the  Romans,  who  at  that  time 
were  worthy  to  be  represented  by  FabriciuSr 
and  were  distinguished  for  great  virtues ;  this 
appeared  upon  an  occasion  mentioned  by 
Dionystus  of  Halicarnassus,  who  informs  us, 
that  about  ten  years  before,  an  act  of  licen- 
tiousness, committed  by  C.  La^torius  Mercus, 
was  resented  as  "  an  injury  to  the  common- 
"  wealth  -f- ;"  Mercus,  though  a  man  of  birth 
and  military  character,  being  on  that  ac- 
count condemned  to  death  by  the  general 
voice  of  the  people.     The  same  spirit  ap- 


•  Plutarch,  hapaa.   nYPPor,  vol.   2.    p.  459.    Edit. 
Tonson.  1723. 
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peared  not  long  before  in  a  similar  instance 
recorded  by  the  same  historian  *. 

As  the  stern  virtues  of  the  Romans  relaxed 
on  the  full  eslablishment  of  their  prosperity, 
and  the  spirit  of  indulgence  began  to  pr^ail, 
instructions  favourable  to  a  love  of  ease  and 
pleasure,  and  tending  to  release  men  from 
the  apprehensions  of  divine  wrath,  naturally 
gained  ground  *f*.  Epicurus,  though  his  opi- 
nions led  to  atheism,  affected  not  to  deny 
the  existence  of  gods,  but  only  the  monarchy 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  pretended  to 
admit  a  multitude  of  eternal  deities  self- 
existing*  Blindly  affirming,  that  the  nature 
of  things  was  not  created  by  a  Divine  mind, 
be  refused  to  acknowledge  the  gods^  crea- 
tors  or  governors  of  the  world,  representing, 
it  should  seem,  that  the  composure  and  feli- 
city of  their  indolent  nature  would  be  dis«* 
turbed  by  attention  to  earthly  concerns  :{;• 

Epicurus  attributed  the  formation  of  this 
material  frame  of  things  to  a  fortuitous  com- 
jbination  of  atoms,  supposed  to  have  existed 
from  eternity,  conceiving  that  '*  out  of  no* 

*  bion.  Hal.  ezcerpta  quaedam,  vol.  i.  p.  709.  Edit. 
Ozon. 

t  Juvenal,  Sat.  xiu.  1. 122.  Penu,  Sat.  uL  1.  84.  Fliil« 
Nat.  Hist.  lib.  jpz.  c.  4. 

%  Lib.  i.  1. 51— -62t    Cadworthi  b,  i.  c.  Sy  4. 
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**  thing,  nothing  could  be  created/*  Lu- 
cretius having  adopted  this  vague  and  visi- 
onary theory,  endeavoured  to  get  rid  of  the 
belief  in  a  great  Creator,  and  original  Mover 
of  the  world,  by  having  recourse  to  secondary 
causes.  As  he  lived  at  a  time  when  the 
Greek  philosophy  had  made  but  incon- 
siderable progress  at  Rome,  he  laboured  to 
recommend  his  novel  principles  by  variety  of 
ornament,  drawing  his  illustrations  from 
every  department  of  nature,  and  amusing  the 
mind  with  allusions  to  various  objects,  and 
with  arguments  of  analogy  rather  apparent 
than  real. 

Having  combated  the  doctrines  of  Provi- 
dence, and  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
Lucretius  judged  it  necessary  to  soften  the 
shock  of  his  impiety  by  sentiments  of  moral 
impression,  inculcating  by  tardy  precept  a 
subjection  of  passions  which  he  had,  by  li- 
centious poetry,  inflamed ;  and  exhorting  to 
a  contempt  of  death,  after  having  derided 
the  hope  of  a  future  state  of  reward. 
Having  in  the  spirit  of  a  vain  and  pre- 
sumptuous writer,  ascribed  the  origin  of 
things  to  the  operation  of  natural  causes, 
and  pretended  to«  account  for  the  existence, 
production,  and  renewal  of  bodies  by  a  me- 
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cbanical  process,  without  admitting  the  ope- 
ration of  any  agent  to  direct  them,  he  exults, 
as  if  he  had  liberated  the  mind  from  a  slavish 
fear;  and  boasts,  of  having  triumphed  over 
religion,  which,  as  it  implied  the  superstitions 
of  the  Heathen  world,  he  might  justly 
describe  as  having  been  the  cause  of  many 
wicked  and  atrocious  actions,  affording  ano* 
ther  confession  to  the  deficiency  of  every 
system  which  had  been  reverenced  before 
the  publication  of  the  Gospel. 

Lucretius,  however,  seems  constrained  to 
bear  some  testimonies  to  truth,  he  admits 
the  recent  formation  of  the  world  *,  and  its 
future  destruction  in  one  day-f*.  He  de- 
picts the  chaotic  state  of  all  things  at  the 
first:};,  and  details  the  order  in  which  every 
thing  was  produced  from  the  earth,  agree* 
ably  upon  the  whole,  to  the  Mosaic  ac- 
count §.  He  allows,  inconsistently  with  the 
general  course  of  his  argument  in  the  third 
book,  the  origin  of  man  from  the  ground, 
made  fruitful  by  a  celestial  parent ;  the 
restoration  of  his  material  part  to  the  earth, 

•  Lib.  V.  1.  331—380. 

t  Lib.  V.  1.  96. 

t  Lib.  T.  1.  433|  et  seq. 

f  Lib.  V.  1. 450,  et  seq.  781.  compare  with  Gen.  i. 
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from  whence  it  sprung,  and  of  his  etberial 
part  to  the  heavens;  considering  death  as 
the  dissolution,  and  not  the  annihilation  of 
man  *j  and  representing  the  mind  as  ardent 
to  soar  into  the  regions  of  infinite  space -f*. 
He  speaks  of  an  original  state  of  things,  in 
which  piety  prevailed,  and  the  earth  brought 
forth  spontaneously  that  produce,  which  it 
now  scarcely  yields  to  labour :{;,  bearing 
thorns,  and  to  be  subdued  with  difficulty, 
describing  what  might  seem  to  refer  to  the 
operation  of  the  curse  pronounced  at  the 
Fall§.  He  points  out  the  proofs  of  an  in- 
nate corruption  of  human  nature,  appearing 
in  men  who,  "  notwithstanding  they  possess 
*^  every  thing  necessary  for  their  support  and 
^*  security,  though  they  abound  in  riches,  in 
"  honours,  and  in  reputation,  and  behold  their 
*^  children  distinguished,  yet  still  are  full  of 
'^  anxiety,  and  their  minds  are  disposedto 
^^  complain ;  so  that  it  is  evident  that  some 
^^  inherent  evil  has  affected  the  very  nature  of 
*'  man,  and  that  every  thing  conferred  upon 
"  him  is  corrupted  by  some  inward  vice,  and 

♦  Lib.  ii.  1.  990,  et  seq. 

-t  Lib.  ii.  1.  1045,  et  seq. 

{  Lib.  ii.  1. 1156,  et  sequen.  ad.  fin- 

$  Lib.  V.  1, 207,  and  Gen.  iiit  17. 
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^^  therefore  a8  in  a  vessel  injured  by  a  secret 
^^  fissure,  or  tainted  by  some  infection,  every 
'•  thing  insensibly  flows  away  or  is  spoilt  *.** 
He  mentions  the  longevity  of  man  *j^,  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  world ;  and  alludes  to  the 
deluge  :{;9  and  lo  a  destruction  of  men  by 
fire§.  He  confesses  that  men  in  his  time 
were  every  where  wandering  in  quest  of  the 
way  of  life,  in  darkness  and  danger  ||,  form^ 
ing  false  judgments  of  things,  like  children, 
whom  their  fancies  terrify  in  the  night  f« 
These  suffrages  are  the  more  remarkable,  as 
being  found  in  a  work  strongly  characterized 
by  hostility  to  all  religion. 

The  vanity  and  danger  of  indulging  a 
spirit  of  infidelity  have  been  shewn  in  the 
fkte  of  Lucretius :  and  it  is  not  undeserving 
of  remark,  that  Creech,  the  translator  of 
Lucretius,  terminated  also  his  life  at  an  early 
period  by  suicide.  It  does  not,  indeed,  ap- 
pear that  he  had  adopted  any  principles  of 
materialism,  and  he  often  exposes  the  (ixllar 


•  Lib.  vi.  1.  9—22.    S^e  also  lib.  y.  1.  1122r3.  and  Ho- 
race's  Epist.  ii.  1. 13—16. 
t  Lib.  ▼.  1. 929. 
J  Lib.  V.  1.  342— S96— 416. 
f  Lib.  V.  1.  395.  397.  and  Gen.  xix.  24. 
I  Lib.  ii.  1. 10—16.  1  Lib.  ii.  1 54. 
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cious   arguments   which    he    contributed   to 
circulate:    but  it  is   not  improbable  that  a 
prejudicial  effect  was  produced   by  the  &lse 
notions  of  the  poet  on  the  mind  of  the  tran- 
slator, naturally  disposed  as  it  was,  to  a  sut- 
len    conceit   and   impatience    of    controul: 
he  confesses  indeed  to  have  dwelt  with  un- 
becoming pleasure  on   the  wanton  descri[>- 
tions  of  Lucretius.     Certain  it  is,   that  by 
publishing  his  translation  at  a  period  when 
the  nation  was  just  awakened  from  the  ef- 
fects of  the  fanatical  spirit,  by  which  it  had 
been  hurried  into  the  most  mischievous  ex- 
cesses, and  when  it  was  disposed  to  follow 
the  corrupt  and  superficial  men  who  presided 
over  the  literature  and  society  of  the  time, 
into  all  the  delusions  of  error,  he  contributed 
to  support  the   cause  of  infidelity.     There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  many  caught  eagerly 
at   the  absurd   principles  of  the   Epicurean 
philosophy,  agreeable  as  they  were  to  some 
theories  propagated  by  Descartes  and  other 
foreign  writers;    and   hence  it  was  that  his 
translation,  tedious  and  insipid  as  it  often  is, 
was    extolled    as    a    work    of    considerable 
genius,  and  the  author  flattered  far  beyond 
his  pretensions  to  praise. 

The    extravagant    theory    of    Lucretius, 
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however  animated  by  the  spirit  of  the  ori- 
ginal poetry,  was  incapable  of  bearing  critical 
examination.  Many  writers  in  this  and 
other  countries  have  refuted  its  fallacies,  as 
Cardinal  de  Pohgnac,  Thomas  Cave,  and 
others ;  among  whom  Henry  More  *  and 
Richard  Blackmore  should  be  particularly 
mentioned,  the  former  for  his  work  on  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul ;  and  the  latter  for 
his  Poem  on  the  Creation,  which  is  now  too 
much  neglected,  though  it  justly  obtained 
the  praise  of  Addison  ;  and  likewise  of  John- 
son, who  seems  to  assent  to  the  testimony 
of  Dennis,  when  he  describes  it  as  '^  a  philo^ 
^  sophical  poem  which  has  equalled  that  of 
•*  Lucretius  in  the  beauty  of  its  versification, 
^^  and  infinitely  surpassed  it  in  the  solidity 
**  and  strength  of  its  reasoning." 


♦  Cambridge,  1647. 
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CHAP.  XLIII. 


Marcus  TuUius  Cicero. 


Cicero,  if  contemplated  as  an  orator^  a 
statesman,  and  a  philosopher,  must  be  re* 
garded  as  the  most  accomplished  character  in 
the  annals  of  Rome.  He  flourished  at  a 
period  when  every  distinction  which  he  dis* 
played  Mas  heightened  by  competition  with 
men  of  considerable  eminence ;  and  while 
bis  eloquence  rivalled  that  of  Greece,,  at  its 
most  iliuhtrious  periods,  and  his  political  ta^ 
lents  defended  the  safety  and  liberties  of  his 
country,  he  found  leisure  to  cultivate  litera* 
ture  and  philosophy  to  an  extent  far  beyond 
what  bis  contemporaries  had  efiected,  and 
bas  interested  all  ages  by  the  description  of 
the  retreats  in  which  he  enjoyed  the  leisure 
and  repose  of  domestic  and  social  life* 

Cicero  was  considered  as  having  alone 
manifested  a  greatness  correspondent  to  the 
dignity  of  the  Roman  empire.    He  was  born 
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at  Arpinum,  in  the  647lh  year  of  Romet 
106  years  before  Christ.  He  is  by  some 
described  as  having  derived  his  descent  from 
a  noble  and  even  royal  ancestry  *  among  the 
Volsci,  whilst  others  represent  him  to  ha%'e 
been  bom  of  a  family  of  equestrian  rank  at 
Rome.  He  appears  to  have  studied  under 
Molo  at  Rome  aftd  at  Rhodes,  and  under 
otber  eminent  men  at  Athens  and  in 
Asia,  conversing  with  the  leaders  of  the 
chief  sects.  At  Athens  he  was  initiated  into 
the  £leusinian  mysteries,  which  are  supposed 
by  Warburton  to  have  been  designed  to  im- 
press the  mind  with  a  conviction  of  the  unity 
of  God,  and  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul*f-. 

Cicero  exerted  his  great  talents  principally 
at  Rome,  but  he  presided  with  distinguished 
probity  over  a  part  of  Sicily  and  in  Cilicia« 
We  cannot  with  Quintilian  consider  the  cha- 
racter of  Cicero  as  having  illustrated  every 
virtiie ;  and  contemplating  it  under  the  dif- 
ferent points  of  view  before  referred  to,  w^ 
must  admit  many  defects.  He  lived,  however, 
in  times  of  peculiar  difficulty,  when  the  fac- 

*  Heiiinos  not.  ad.  Sfl.  Ital.  L  viii.  ▼•  407.  Profper.  Chnm« 
p.  679. 

t  VHrin.  Legat,  vol.  L 
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tious  and  licentious  spirit  of  the  people  in* 
traduced  every  embarrassment^  and  exposed 
the  state  to  every  danger. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  this  great 
orator,  in  the  spirit  of  a  professional  de- 
claimer,  sometimes  defended  causes  which 
his  own  judgment  condemned,  and  sacrificed 
the  principles  of  justice  to  favour  and  popu- 
larity. In  general,  however,  he  directed  his 
abiUties  to  the  exposure  of  public  delinquents, 
and  to  the  protection  of  men  who  justified 
his  able  support.  As  a  statesman,  emineut 
for  patriotism  and  probity,  he  betrayed  some 
inconsistency  and  indecision,  at  an  important 
crisis,  when  called  upon  to  take  an  active 
part  against  Cassar,  but  we  must  remember^ 
that  he  was  actuated  by  a  desire  of  recon- 
cihng  the  contending  parties,  and  of  sparing 
(as  he  declared  to  Cassius  *)  the  effusion  of 
human  blood,  a  motive  indeed  highly  ho- 
nourable. After  the  establishment  of  Caesar's 
power,  he  departed,  perhaps,  somewhat  from 
the  dignity  of  his  character,  and  admitted  too 
easily  a  spirit  of  despondence  and  of  self-in- 
dulgence ;  nevertheless,  when  shut  out  from 
the  course  of  his  former  glory,  he  exerted 

^  Episu  vii.  1. 69. 
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the  activity  of  his  mind^in  composing  the 
noblesit  works :  and  when  the  usurper  was 
destroyed,  he  alone  seems  to  have  acted  with 
such  energy  in  directing  the  councils  of  the 
Senate,  that  if  the  pubHc  hberly  could  have 
been  restored  or  preserved,  amidst  a  disso- 
lute and  degenerate  people,  it  would  have 
been  effected  by  the  measures  which  he  pre- 
scribed*. 

In  the  record  of  his  own  actions,  Cicero 
somewhat  diminished  their  impression  by  an 
appearance  of  vanity,  but  no  man  more  libe- 
rally allowed  the  claims  of  others.  In  his 
most  confidential  correspondence  with  inti- 
mate friends,  he  was  sometimes  guilty  of  a 
dissimulation  unworthy  of  his  character ;  he 
even  expressed  a  wish  that  truth  should  be 
sacrificed  in  his  favour  "f- ;  and  by  too  easily 
relinquishing  the  connections  of  human  life, 
he  subjected  himself  to  merited  censure ;  but 
on  a  full  estimate  of  his  worth  we  must  ad- 
mit that  he  was  entitled  to  the  highest  ad- 
miration, and  must  confess,  that  a  greater 
disgrace   could    not   have    fallen   upon    his 

* 

*  Mi^dleton't  Life  of  Cicero. 

t  See  his  Letters  translated  by  Melmoth,  book  v.  £p.  12. 
and  notes.  See  also  Epist.  to  Atticus  vi.  6.  ad  Fam.  8.  6.  2. 
15.  de  Clar.  Orator.  L  ad  App.  Pulch.  I.  1—5. 
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country  than  that  such  a  patriot  should  hare 
become  a  victim  to  the  unprincipled  views 
of  the  ambitious  men,  whose  designs  he  op* 
posed.  He  closed  a  course  of  eminent  ser* 
vices  to  his  country  and^  to  mankind,  by  a 
deaths  at  which  it  has  been  observed  that 
eloquence  and  the  republic  expired,  and  which 
wanted  only  the  composure  of  Christian  re* 
signation  to  dignify  its  circumstances,  and 
the  assurance  of  immortality  to  animate  its 
hopes. 

On  reflecting  that  this  great  man  was  as« 
sassinated  only  forty-three  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ,  we  should  feel,  if  not  re- 
strained by  the  conviction,  that  what  has  been 
decreed  by  Providence  is  best,  some  regret, 
that  he  was  not  permitted  to  hear  the  Gospel 
proclaimed.  He  seemed  sometimes  almost 
to  anticipate  its  spirit  and  its  precepts.  In 
pleading  to  Caesar  in  the  hour  of  the  dicta* 
tor's  successful  ambition,  he  observed  to  him, 
that  **  he  had  received  nothing  from  fortune, 
equal  to  the  power  of  sparing  the  lives  of 
men,  and  nothing  better  from  nature,thaQ 
"  the  will  so  to  do  *  ;"  and  in  the  Tusculan 
disputations  we  find  him  inculcating  a  noble 

*  Orat.  pro  Ligariot  sab  finem. 
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contempt  of  death,  without  having  received 
the  communications  which  teach  the  Chris 
tian  to  triumph  over  its  terrors. 

Luther,  in  speaking  of  the  grounds  ot 
hope  with  respect  to  the  salvation  of  this  great 
philosopher,  after  a  testimony  to  his  wisdom 
and  diligence,  expresses  his  trust  that  God 
would  be  propitious  to  him  *  and  to  others 
like  him ;  though  he  judiciously  adds,  ^'  we 
^^  ought  not  to  affirm  or  determine,  for  cer- 
^*  tain,  but  to  remain  within  the  limits  of  th^ 
*'  revealed  word ;  *  whosoever  shall  believe, 
^  and  be  baptized,  shall  be  saved/  '' 

£rasmu8  goes  farther  and  says,  that  what 
might  be  the  case  with  others  he  knew  not ; 
but  that  when  he  read  Tully,  he  was  so 
afiected  by  his  writings,  particularly  when 
he  discoursed  concerning  a  good  life,  that  he 
could  not  doubt  that  the  breast  whence  they 
proceeded  was  possessed  by  some  divine 
power  •!*• 

The  life  and  the  writings  of  this  eminent 
man  certainly  demonstrate  some  of  the  best 
eflibcLs  of  heathen  philosophy,  of  which  he  im- 
proved the  spirit  and  the  instruction  to  a  per* 


*  In  CooTiTialy  714.    Et  Fabric. 

i  Prefix,  in  Tuscul.  Quaett.  ad  Joan  Ulattenum. 
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fection,  which  rendered  his  morality  more  de- 
serving, than  that  of  any  other  Roman,  of 
being  brought  into  comparison  with  the  mo- 
rality of  the  Gospel,  itt  k)rder  tbafc  the  infe- 
riority of  human  wisdom  may  be  acknow- 
ledged, when  its  noblest  efforts  are  exdmined 
by  the  light  of  fevektion.  The  example  of 
Cicero  was  so  conspicuously  displayed,  and 
his  works  were  so  well  known,  in  Italy, 
Greece,  and  Asia  Minor,  but  a  few  years  be- 
fore Christianity  was  promulgated,  that  they 
must  have  contributed  in  some  degree  to  open 
and  improve  the  minds  of  men  for  the  recep- 
tion of  what  was  perfectly  just  and  good. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  writings  of 
Cicero  has  been  happily  presefrved,  and  some 
additional  fragments  of  his  orations  have 
been  recently  discovered.  His  works  afford 
nat  only  invaluable  treasures  of  eloquence  and 
wisdom,  but  also  some  indirect  homage  to 
the  cause  of  sacred  truth,  while  they  expose 
the  vanity  of  heathen  superstition,  and  the 
errors  of  iieathen  philosophy.  They  <^er 
also  the  tribute  of  reason  and  experience  to 
many  of  the  principles  which  religion  has  con- 
secrated, and  in  some  particulars  they  illus- 
trate the  sacred  accotmts. 

Cicero  exercised  great  freedom  of  enquiry, 
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and  was  dkipased  to  embrace  truth  wherever 
it  could  be  found.     He  appears  to  ba.v'e  m- 
eiuMd  to  the  ;opiiuoQs  of  Plato.     In  the  work 
De  Ftfobus,  which  ibeing  somewhat  deficient 
ifi  Ae  intefest  usuaily  excited  by  the  manner, 
in  winch  he  teeats  his  su(bjects»  is  less  read 
•than  his  other  prod uctionsy  he  considers  the 
tgjueslioii  iconcerning  itbe  chief  good  and  evil, 
4UI  lihey  aflket  man,  and  refutes  the  opinions 
fof  «he  Eipicureaos,  and  Stoics,  stating  alao 
with  considerable  precision,  those  of  the  Peni* 
patetics.     The  acute  and  intelligent  mind  of 
Cicero  could  :not  jbut  diaoern  the  ^errors  of  his 
pnedooeasors  in  philosophy,  and  the  absur- 
diftiea  of  the  Pagan  tfaeology.and  insbtntioiifi, 
'tfaough  he  was  tunable  entirely  to  liberate  his 
judgment  from  the  influence  of  the  super* 
•tition  which  every  where  surrounded  him  *• 
He  was  admitted  to  ^he  college  of  the  au- 
gttva,   but  subverted  the  pretensions  of  the 
floeotbsayers  of  his  time,  though  he  allowed 
the  t  divine  origin  of  prophecy.      From  that 
Kftpect  for  the  established  constitutions  of 
Ilia  icountry  -f-,    which   the   most  intelligent 
ibeatbens  were  always  anxious  to  maintain : 

^  De  Diviaat. 

i  Lactantius  de  vera  Sapient.  1.  iv.  c.  ^.     August,  de 
Chrit.  Dei.  l.iv.  c.  SO.  and  Cudwortfa. 

Z   2 
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and  perhaps  from  subjection  to  the  power  of 
habit,  he  preserved  a  conformity  to  public 
ordinances,  but  he  nevertheless  combated 
vulgar  errors  and  popular  idolatry  wkb  much 
force.  He  considered  the  fictitious  deities, 
who  were  worshipped  as  subordinate  and  tu- 
telary god.s,  subject  to  the  supreme  Divi- 
nity, as  representations  framed  in  consistency 
with  physical  and  useful  truths;  and  ridi- 
culed the  folly  of  those,  who  described  them 
as  invested  with  human  frailty,  and  impelled 
by  human  passions. 

In  his  work  De  Natura  Deorum,  Cicero  so 
steadily  exposed  the  vanity  of  many  existing 
superstitions,  that  according  to  the  opinion 
of  Arnobius  *,  his  works  were  considered  as 
favourable  to  Christianity,  and  those  who 
opposed  its  progress  contended  for  their 
suppression.  Vossius  indeed,  and  other 
writers,  have  considered  Cicero  and  Xeno- 
phon  as  professing  nearly  the  same  fuith 
with  that  of  Abraham -f-.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  he  entertained  a  firm  con- 
viction of  the  truth  of  the  great  principles  of 
natural  religion,  particularly  of  the  existence 


♦  L.  xxiii.  p.  105,  104, 

t  Hist.  Pelagians,  iii.  3.  p.  388. 
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of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  of  the  immorta* 
lity  of  the  soul.  It  must  be  admitted,  in- 
deed, that  agreeably  to  the  custom  of  the 
academies,  he  sometimes  spoke  upon  these 
points  with  reserve,  and  an  appearance  of 
hesitation,  but  this  was  from  a  reluctance  to 
dogmatise,  and  from  a  wish  to  observe  that 
moderation  which  is  favourable  to  the  in* 
vestigation  of  truth.  He  oftentimes  also 
ascribes  to  different  speakers  opinions  not 
approved  by  himself.  Upon  some  occasions, 
and  particularly  in  moments  of  dejection, 
those  doubts  which  could  not  but  be  ex- 
pected to  prevail  in  times  o(  heathen  dark* 
ness,  mingled  their  gloom  with  his  persuasions, 
and  made  him  appear  to  waver  when  he  did 
not  relinquish  his  convictions.  He  declared) 
indeed,  that  he  would  not  forsake  his  grounds 
of  confidence  upon  these  points,  considering 
religion  as  being  more  important  to  a  city 
than  its  walls ;  ^^  quae  deseri  a  me  dum  qui- 
*•  dem  spirare  potero,  nefas  judico  *"  His 
sentiments  are  most  explicitly  avowed  in  his 
kter  writings. 

With  respect  to  the  existence  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  though  he  often  expresses  the 
Divine  Nature,  under  the  term  Gods,  he  ap- 

♦  De  Nat.  Deor,  lib.  iii.  c  40.  p.  513. 
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pears  to  have  believed  that  there  was  one 
principal  God,  either  the' Creator  of  all 
things,  (if  as  Plato  supposed  they  were  pn>* 
doced)  or  the  Moderator  of  all  thmgs  (if  as 
Aristotle  imagined  they  were  eternal*):  and 
that  this  Governor  presided  over  the  uni- 
verse, as  the  human  mind  presides  over  the 
body^  being  the  mover  and  projector  of  all 
things -f*.  He  argues  from  the  consent  of  all 
nations,  from  the  beauty  of  the  world,  and 
from  the  order  of  the  celestial  bodies,  that 
there  is  a  supreme  and  excellent  nature,  dis- 
tinguished by  divine  attributes,  to  be  looked 
up  to  and  adored  by  men  ij! ;  a  Being  who 
extends  a  providential  care  to  all,  having  k 
particular  respect  to  man,  and  regulating 
subordmate  parts  of  the  creation  by  general 
laws  of  government  §,  in  conformity  to  whose 
eternal  and  universal  rule  all  nations  should 
be  subject,  as  obedient  to  the  master  and 
imperial  Lord  of  all  ||. 

*  De  Natura  Dcorum,  lib.  iii.  §  3.  p.  4*90.  Edit.  Olivet. 
Paris,  742.  lib.  ii.  §  62.  p.  484.  lib.  ii.  ^  38.  p.  465. 

+  Somnium  Scipionis,  §  3.  See  also  Orat.  in  Cat3.  3. 
§  9.  deLcgib.  lib.  iii.  §  1. 

X  De  Divin.  lib.  ii.  De  Harusp.  retpons.  §  9.  p.  402.  de 
Nat.  Deor.  §  4.  p.  491.  de  Finib.  liv.  iv.  §  5.  p.  172. 

5  De  Natur.  Deor.  lib.  i.  §  44.  p.  434.  lib.  ii.  §  66.  p.  487. 
lib.  iii.  §  36.  p.  515.  lib.  i»  J  2.  p.  398. 

II  Fragment  de  repub.  v.  iii.  p.  387.  Edit.  Olivet,  et 
Speace.  Polymet.  Dial.  vi. 
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His  conviction  with  respect  to  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  was  equally  strong  ^, 
though  it  seems  to  have  heen  embarrassed  with 
some  erroneous  notions  of  the  soul's  pre- 
existence;  and  of  such  advancement  made 
by  it  in  knowledge,  before  it  entered  the 
body,  as  facilitated  ihe  attainment  of  science, 
which  he  considers  as  being  a  reminiscence 
or  revival  of  the  knowledge  possessed  in  a 
former  state.  He  insists,  however,  upon  the 
eternal  nature  of  the  soul,  as  demonstrated 
by  its  ardour  for  immortality,  and  by  its 
high  faculties,  its  powers  of  motion,  of  recol- 
lection, and  of  foresight  -f*.  He  considers  it 
as  having  been  constrained  to  forsake  its 
native  seat,  and  been  subjected  to  an  earthly 
prison ;  and  he  refers  to  the  opinion  of 
the  antients,  which  supposed  that  we  were 
born  in  this  world  of  error  and  misery  to 
undergo  punishment  for  crimes  committed 
in   a  forno/Br  state  J.       He    represents   men 


*  De  Senect.  ^  21  et  23.  comp.  with  1  Cor.  xv.  S2. 
de  Amicit.  §  4.  827.  Epist.  lib.  viii.  Epist.  20.  and  Mel- 
moth's  Notes  ad  Famil.  ix.  14.  xv.  4.  vi.  4-  iv.  9.  ad  Attic. 
188. 

f  Tuscul.  Qusst.  lib.  i.  }  23—28.  p.  251. 

{  Cicero  in  Hortens.  ap.  S.  August,  cont.  Pelag.  lib.  iv, 
c.  15.  $  7a     Edit.  Benedict 

/  ' 
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as  inlelligent  beings,  invested  with  an  ex- 
ternal form,  that  they  may  contemplate  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  imitate  by  their  moral 
conduct  the  order  and  uniformity  which  is 
to  be  admired  in  their  course :  thus  sub- 
scribing to  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras,  which 
has  been  deemed  consistent  with  the  Mo« 
saic  account,  that  the  human  soul  is  an  ema* 
nation  from  the  universal  mind  of  the  world, 
but  existing  M'ith  a  distinct  and  individual 
character.  In  his  Essay  on  Old  Age,  one 
of  his  later  productions,  in  which  he  pro* 
fesses  to  deliver  his  own  sentiments  under  a 
feigned  character,  he  represents  Cato  as  an- 
ticipating in  a  rapturous  exclamation,  which 
has  been  much  admired,  an  escape  from  this 
earthly  scene,  and  an  admission  to  the  di- 
vine assembly  of  departed  spirits ;  where  he 
should  rejoin  his  beloved  son,  from  whom  he 
hoped  to  be  no  more  separated  *. 

In  speaking  of  a  state  of  future  rewards 
and  punishments,  Cicero  expresses  himself 
with  respect  to  them  in  a  manner,  which, 
though  consistent  with  full  conviction  as  to  a 
point  upon  which,  as  he  observes,  there  can 
be    no    reasonable   doubt    if    the    mind    be 

•  Dc  Scnect.  Sub  finem,  p.  322. 
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not  overpowered  by  the  excessive  brightness 
of  the  truth,  as  the  eye  is  blinded  by  the 
sun  *j  yet  notwithstanding  indicates  less 
apparent  confidence  than  is  shewn  by  other 
Heathen  writers.  He  appears  to  have  con- 
sidered the  popular  apprehensions  upon  the 
subject  as  merely  salutary  inventions^  con- 
trived to  overawe  the  wicked,  and  as  being 
objectionable  so  far  as  they  were  conceived 
to  be  vindictive,  and  therefore,  (as  he 
deemed),  incompatible  with  the  attributes 
of  the  Supreme  Being  "f*.  In  one  passage 
of  bis  work  he  seems  to  intimate  a  persua- 
sion that  the  soul  would  either  be  extin- 
guished or  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of 
eternal  happiness.  Nevertheless,  it  is  suffi- 
ciently evident,  that  he  did  not  mean  to 
deny  the  infliction  of  corrective  punish- 
ments in  this  life,  and  the  distinction  to 
take  place  hereafter ;  but  he  occasionally 
betrays  the  vacillations  and  uncertainty  of 
Heathen  ignorance ;  and  hence,  perhaps,  it 
is  that  he  insists  so  little  upon  these  points ; 
and  that  even  in  the  interesting  work  upon 
Old  Age,    though   he   includes   the    retro- 

*  Tufc.  Quaest.  §  30.  p.  258. 

t  Tusculan  disputat,  and  Olivet  Entretiens  de  Ciceron  sur 
la  nature  dcs  Dieux. 
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spect  of  a  well  spent  life  as  aiBidst  its  sa- 
tisfactions,  be  does  not  appear  to  rest  lib 
hopes  sufficiently  upon  the  approbation  of  a 
sopreme  Being.  He  desciibes  the  enjoy- 
ment to  be  derived  from  a  reasonable  exer- 
cise of  the  faculties,  and  a  useful  employ- 
ment of  time,  but  he  does  not  open  any 
sources  of  consolation  to  those  who  expe- 
rience the  failure  and  decay,  which  deprive 
them  of  the  power  of  application,  which 
deaden  the  organs  of  sense,  and  cut  off  the 
means  of  social  intercourse.  He  does  not 
show  how  life  may  be  rendered  valuable  to 
its  possessor,  under  all  circumstances,  till  its 
last  hour^.  To  such  knowledge  Cicero  had 
not  attained. 

Upon  every  subject  of  law  and  govern- 
ment, upon  the  relative  and  social  duties  of 
life,  and  upon  the  diversified  scenes  of  na- 
ture, the  works  of  this  distinguished  moralist 
abound  with  the  most  sublime  and  beautiful 
instruction,  calculated  to  enlarge  and  ennoble 
the  mind,  and  to  elevate  it  to  a  contempla- 
tion of  the  ordinances  of  God,  and  of  those 
attributes,   which  even  unenlightened  reason 

*  See  also  £p.  adM.  Marium.  1.  vlii.  £p.  1.; 
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could  discover*.  They  shew  also  greiat 
depth  of  philosophical  remark. 

Ill  the  book  of  Offices,  which  contains  a 
complete  system  of  Heathen  £thicai  Cicero 
has  shewn  what  could  be  effected  by  human 
reason  iq  discorering  and  defining  the  laws 
of  morality,  and  in  directing  them  to  a  prac«> 
tical  application. 

This  work  was  not  only  one  of  the  most 
useful  productions  which  appeared  before 
the  publication  of  the  Gospel,  but  it  has 
been  judged  well  calculated  to  illustrate  the 
consistency  of  those  duties  which  reason  and 
nature  prescribe,  with  the  instruction  of  re<- 
▼ealed  religion.  It  was  one  of  the  first  books 
published  after  the  invention  of  printings  being 
edited  at  Mentz  by  Fust  and  Peter  Scho^fier*^. 
It  was  soon  commented  on  by  Brasmus,  Me- 
lancthon,  and  other  reformers. 

It  will  not  be  expected  that  much  can  he 
drawn  from  the  writings  of  Cicero,  in  coa- 
fimiation  of  the  evidence  of  revealed  reli^ 
gion :  there  are  some  circumstances,  liow- 
«ver,  which  deserve  consideration,  and  some 

*  De  SeuectutCy  21.     De  legibus,  1—9.  et  pateiin. 
4  Mattaire  annal.  iypogmph.  p.  eo. 
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particulars  which  tend  to  throw  light  on  parts 
of  Scripture. 

A  passage  has  been  already  cited ,  in  which 
this  great  writer  celebrates  the  nioderadon 
and  forbearance  manifested  by  Pompey  to« 
wards  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  expreaies 
himself  with  some  ambiguity  with  regard  to 
the  impressions  of  that  General  concerning 
the  religion  of  the  Jews  *• 

Cicero  himself  denied  the  existence  of  in* 
spi ration,  and  speaks  of  the  Jewish  religioD 
with  the  pride  of  an  heathen  philosopher,  de^ 
scribing  it  as  abhorrent  from  tlie  8[Jendour 
of  the  Roman  empire,  the  greatness  of  its 
name,  and  the  institutions  of  its  ancestors. 
He  appears  even  to  have  descended  to  a 
degrading  species  of  wit,  in  order  to  indulge 
his  unphilosophical  prejudices,  since  be  asks 
with  respect  to  Cscilius,  who  would  have  pro* 
secuted  Verres,  and  who  was  suspected  of 
being  a  Jew,  what  has  a  Jew  to  do  with 
swine's  Hesh  ?  alluding  to  the  word  **  Verres,^ 
which  means  a  boar  pig. 

The  mind  of  Cicero  had  not  been  directed 
to  testimonies  by  \ihich   it  must  have   been 

*  Pro  Flacco,  p.  1 12  (voL  i.)  ot*  this  work. 
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impressed.  He  had  heard  of  prophecies  with 
respect  to  the  great  Sovereign,  who  was  to 
establish  dqminioa  in  the  world,  but  derided 
them  as  enthusiastic,  and  reprobated  their 
application  to  Lentulus*  and  Csesar,  but  he 
b^  no  notion  that  a  revelation  had  been 
impurted  to  Judea,  and  that  a  Redeemer 
should  ari^e  from  a  city  which  had  been 
subjected  to  the  Romans. 

Cicero  speaks  of  gold  being  sent  every 
year  out  t>f  Italy,  and  all  the  provinces,  to 
Jerusalem,  and  commends  Flaccus  for  having 
opposed. the  custom "f*.  The  orator  alludes 
probably  to  the  two  drachmas  which  were 
paid  by  each  individual  for  the  support  of 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  which  Vespa- 
sian commanded  to  be  paid  into  the  Capitol  p 
Our  Saviour  seems  to  allude  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  money  as  appropriated  to  the 
temple  in  his  time,  when  he  proposed  his 
question  to  St.  Peter  §,  intimating  that  as  he 
was  the  Son  of  God,  to  whom  the  temple 

*  In  Catalin,  Orat.  iii.  $  1.  and  Orau  iv.  §  6.  See  also  ie 
Divin.  lib.  i.  §  2. 

t  Pro  Flacco,  c.  2S. 

I  Josephui  Antiq.  and  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  vii.  c.  6.  See  also 
Dion  Cassius,  lib.  Ixti.  c.  7.  p.  1082.  Edit  Reimar,  Grotiiu 
and  Hammond. 

§  Malt.  xvii.  24*-*26. 
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was  dedicaled,  he  viight  be  deemed  ecemft 
from  the  operation  of  the  claim. 

It  appears  from  the  Acts  ^of  the  AfM>sdes, 
that  Lysias  commanded  that  St.  Paul  should 
be  e&amifled  by  scoargiog  ^ ;  and  there  3fre 
accounts  in  beadien  writifigt  which  ptrove  that 
torture  was  customary  among  the  Romans, 
and  that  scourging  was  fpart^of  it**!!*. 

St.  Paul  is  also  represented  as  a^kvng,  is  it 
lawful  to  scourge  a  person  uncandemned  ? 
Cicero  says  it  was  a  crime  to  bind  'Or  n^liip 
a  iRoman  citizen  X  ;  and  at  was  a  law  of  the 
twelve  tables  §,  that  no  mam  should  be  put  to 
death  before  trial  ||. 

*  Aots  uiL  ss,  u. 

f  Sueton.  August.  19. 27.   Tacit  Annal.  15.  57.  Seneca 
Be  Ira,  lib.  iii.  c.  18, 19.  et  Lardner,  Credibil.  b.  i.  c,  1. 
X  In  Verrem,  1.  v.  et  Orat.  proHabirio. 
§  Fragment  IS.  tab.  tit.  2.  §  1. 1. 
II  Antiq.  Rom.  lib.  iii.  c*  2fi. 
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CHAP.   XLIV. 

Marcus  Terentius  Varro. 


VARtio,  who  wa^  bofn  abdut  116  yMfs 
Itefbre  Christ,  was  the  intimate  friend  tff 
'Cic^fb.  He  Was  a  Senator  and  a  Tribune, 
kttadh^d  to  the  party  of  Pompey,  'btit  hftttr- 
wbrds  V^conoiled  to  Cfiesatr,  notwithstanding 
Which,  he  was  pt'oscribed  by  Antony. 

Viarro  'was  eminently  distihgui&ibi^  for  his 
muhifarious  leamiilg  iand  attain ttiefnts,  and 
W^  pa)rticdlfirly  cUtiverititit  with  the  religious 
and  civil  antiquities  of  his  counCfy,  concern- 
ing i?hich  he  wrote  fdrty^one  bottk^  *.  tte 
ptesided  ovet- the 'Gfeiekti'nd  Latin  libraries 
at  Rotne.  Mtfst  of  the  prbductioifs  'bf  this 
li^rhed  ni£[n  bttvb  perished;  tfaeiy  are  said  to 
have  beeh  i^ther  usefbl  tbdti  etoqtietit. 
Three  bttbks  De  re  Rustica,  however,  writ- 
ten when  he  had  attained  his  80th  year,  still 

*  Augunt.  de  Cirit.  Pei.  1.  iu  c.  S. 
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remain ;  and  together  vrith  his  work  De  Lin* 
gua  Latina,  of  which  the  three  first  books 
are  lost,   were  published  with  the  notes  of 
Scaliger  and  others  at  Paris,  by  Henry  Ste- 
phens, in  1569f  and  in  subsequent  editions. 
A  few  other  fragments  of  his  writings  are 
extant;    little,   however,  is  to  be  collected 
from  them,  which  bears  upon  the  objects  of 
this   work.     From    what   St.  Augustin    bas 
stated,    it    appears    that    they    must    have 
afforded  considerable   informal: on   concern- 
ing the  origin  of  the  religious  institutions  of 
his   country,   and  of  the  sentiments  which 
prevailed  in  his  time.     He  appears  to  have 
exposed  the  ignorance  of  the  priesthood,  and 
the  errors  of  the  popular  superstition,  though 
he  thought  that  there  were  some  things  false, 
with  respect  to  which  the  people  ought  not 
to  l)e  undeceived.     The  variety  of  opinions 
which   existed    concerning   subjects    of    re- 
ligious interest  was  so  great,  that  according 
to  his  statement,   there  were  two   hundred 
and  eighty-eight  different  theories  or  opinions 
at  least  concerning  the  Summum^bonum  *. 
He  s{>eaks  of  three  kinds  of  theology,  the 


*  August,  de  Cirit.  Dei.  1.  19.  c.  1.  and  Baker  onLeam- 
'^»  page  70. 
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fabulous,  the  physical,  and  the  civil ;  the  se- 
cond of  which  alone  gave  any  just  and  phi« 
losophical  description  of  the  Divine  nature ; 
the  dramatic  and  political  being  accom* 
modated  to  vulgar  apprehensions. 

Varro  himself  subscribed  to  the  doctrine  of 
Pythagoras,  and  believed  in  the  existence  of 
one  supreme  and  universal  Deity,  which  he 
regarded  as  the  soul  of  the  universe,  or  the 
Deity  pervading  every  part.  He  admitted, 
however,  partial  and  dependent  gods  ani- 
mated with  intelligence  superior  to  men,  and 
existing  in  the  celestial  bo(Hes ;  and  invisible 
beings  inhabiting  the  middle  region  of  the 
air,  called  Heroes,  Lares,  and  Genii.  But 
he  confesses  that  the  gods  might  be  wor- 
shipped with  the  greatest  purity  without 
Images*,  as  they  were  by  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans for  170  years;  and  by  the  Jews. 

Fabricius  speaks  of  a  sentiment  ascribed  to 
Varro,  which  bears  some  resemblance  to  the 
instruction  afterwards  given  by  our  Saviour. 

^  Si  vis  ad  rammum  progredi,  ab  infimo  ordire.** 

<*  Whosoever  would  be  greatest  among 
'*  you,  Wt  him  be  least.'' 

*  Augutl.  de  Cmu  Dei.  lib.  iv.  cap.  SK  Cudworth,  b.  L 

€.4. 

TOL.  II.  A  a 
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CHAP.  XLV. 


Caius  Salltistius  Crispus. 


Sallust,  however  distinguished  as  an 
historian,  requires  only  a  cursory  notice,  since 
he  affords  but  little  to  illustrate  the  objects 
in  contemplation  in  the  present  publication. 
His  character,  as  reported  to  us,  by  no 
means  accords  with  the  principles  of  rectitude 
and  virtue  recommended  in  his  writings! 
He  was  of  an  illustrious  family,  and  born  at 
Amiternum,  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  A.  U.  C. 
^'68.  He  was  employed  in  offices  of  autho-- 
lity  and  trust,  and  associated  with  men  of 
eminence  and  dignity,  but  so  degraded  him- 
self by  his  vices,  that  he  was  expelled  the 
Senate.  Being  restored  by  Caesar  to  his 
rank,  and  appointed  to  the  government  of 
Numidia,  he  returned  from  Africa  with  great 
riches,  and   his  palace  and  gardens  on  the 
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Quirinal  Hill,  at  Rome,  were  long  celebrated 
for  their  extent  and  beauty^ 

Sallust,    having    injured    society   by    his 
example,  made  some  atonement  to  the  world 
by  his  two  histories,  in  which,  in  the  most 
animated  style,  and  by  the  most  impressive 
representations  he  demonstrated  the  public 
and  private  effects  of  ambition  and  profligacy. 
The  picture  of  the  corruption  of  Rome,  of 
which  be  gives  a  strong  outline,  exhibits  the 
influence  of  the  libertine  principles  which  had 
sapped  the  Roman  virtue ;  and  the  pages  of 
his  history  pr.  pare  us  for  the  loss  of  the  liber- 
ties which  the  people  soon  experienced ;  since 
Sallust  represents  even  Jugurtha  to  have  com-- 
pilained  of  the  venality  of  Rome,  and  to  have 
left  the  city  with  a  declaration  which  was  too 
soon  verified,  that  if  the  city  could  find  a 
purchaser  it  would  be  sold. 

After  the  circumstances  of  the  Jugurthine 
war,  which  was  carried  on  A.U.  C.  644,  we 
are  not  surprised  to  read  of  the  conspiracy  of 
Cataline,  which  took  place  48  years  after, 
though  the  history  of  it  was  written,  before 
that  of  the  Jugurthine  war. 

The  historian  who  lived  in  habits  of  inti- 
macy with  Cicero,  and  who  married  his  di- 
torced   wife  Terentia,  had  sufficient  oppor- 

A  d  2 
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tunities  of  contemplating  his  public  and  ] 
vate  virtues,  but  he  seems  to  withhold  mi 
of  that  praise  to  u  hich  the  Consul  was  JQC 
entitled  for  his  vigorous  and  judicious  ei 
tions  upon  this  occasion.  The  detail,  howei 
which  Sailust  gives  of  the  characters  of  tb 
who  associated  against  their  country,  c 
who  engaged  even  noble  and  accomplisi 
females  in  their  cause ;  and  the  delus 
which  occasioned  Lentulus  to.be  considei 
as  the  object  of  prophecy,  destined  by  1 
gods  for  empire;  afford  sufficient  eulogii 
on  the  vigilance  and  judgment,  by  which  I 
\iews  of  the  conspirators  were  frustrat 
The  Romans  in  general,  indeed,  in  the  i 
praved  and  capricious  spirit  of  the  time,  sc 
maniiested  a  want  of  gratitude  for  the  s 
vices  of  their  protector;  and  banished  Cic< 
to  gratify  the  corrupt  views  of  Clodius. 

The  description  of  the  private  life,  and 
the  period  of  Sailust,  is  heightened  by  t 
contrast  which  it  exhibits  to  the  impress 
reflections  intiTspersed  in  the  work,  w 
respect  to  the  superior  glory  of  intellect 
pursuits  over  the  short-hved  and  igno 
pleasures  of  the  body*;   the  nature  of  t 

*  Bell.  Cat.  lect.  1. 
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gods  who  favour  active  virtue  * ;  and  the 
perfections  and  immortality  of  the  soul.  On 
the  latter  subject,  we  meet  with  the  follow- 
ing striking  passage  in  the  account  of  the 

Jugurthine  ^  war : — "  Corporis,  et  fortunte, 
*^  bonorum,  uti  initium,  sic  finis  est;  om« 
^  niaque  orta  occidunt;^  et  aucta  senescunt : 
^  Animus  incorruptus,  eternus,  rector  hu- 
^  roani  generis,  agit,  at(|ue  habet  cuncta, 
"  neque  ipse  habetur-f." 

Queen  Elizabeth,  as  Cambden  and  Mon* 
tiigue :];  inform  us,  translated  Sallust. 

*  Bell.  Cat.  sect.  ^2.    See  also  sect.  2. 
t  +  Sect.  2. 

X  Preface  to  Works  of  King  James.  London.  161G. 
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CHAP.  XLVL 


Caius  JuUus  CctMor. 


This  eminent  man,  \rho  carried  the  Ro- 
man arms  into  Britain,  and  changed  th« 
republican  government  into  a  perpetual  dic- 
tatorship, was  more  distinguished  for  the 
vigour  of  his  character,  than  for  his  virtues. 

Formed  to  execute  g{-eat  actions,  and  en- 
dowed with  talents  to  describe  them,  he  per- 
formed things  worthy  to  be  written,  and 
wrote  things  worthy  to  be  read.  More  anx- 
ious, however,  for  fame  and  powef^  than  so- 
hcitous  about  the  means  by  which  they  were 
to  be  obtained,  he  accompHshed  his  object 
only  to  illustrate  the  vanity  of  ambition,  and 
the  instability  of  dominion,  when  not  founded 
on  justice  and  constitutional  claims.  Stig- 
matized as  he  deserves  to  be,  for  having  sub- 
verted  the   liberties  of  his  country,  it  still 

>ust  be  allowed   that  the  violence  and  ar- 


bftrary  assumption  of  power  which  befbrv 
his  time  prevailed  at  Rome,  the  flagrant  ex* 
cesses  of  popular  9edition,  and  the  outrages 
df  factious  men,  which  seemed   to   bid  de- 
fiance to  all  controul  of  authority  and  law, 
pletfd  some  excuse  for  his  usurpation ;  and 
we  must  admit,  that  after  the  proscriptions 
and  cruehies  which  had  been  witnessed,  he 
was  entitled  to  some  praise  for  the  modera- 
tion which  he  displayed  in  the  exercise  of 
Mf^eneign  power.     His  assassination,  which 
^took    place    about   forty-four    years    before 
Christ,  placed  his  country  in  a  state  of  in- 
security and  dissension,  which  left  no  hope 
for  Xhb  restoration  of  tranquillity  but  in  thb 
establishment  of  a  monarchical  power.     The 
spirit  of  patriotism  and   freedom   was  lost, 
and  men  were  sunk  into   an    apathy,   from 
which  the  eloquence  of  Cicero  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  rouse  them. 

The  seven  books  of  the  Commentaries, 
which  "Caesar  wrote,  include  the  events  of 
seven  years ;  the  eighth  hook  was  composed 
by  A.  Hirtius,  who  is  said  also  to  have  added 
ft  part  of  a  ninth  book,  which  is  lost,  nnd 
which  is  supposed  to  have  related  to  an  ex- 
pedition  of  Caesar   to   Ireland,   called   also 
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Britannia  *.  We  find  but  littU  w  wIm*.  i^ 
mains  of  these  commentaries  applicmUe  to 
the  design  of  this  work :  they  lead  us^  Immn* 
ever  to  remark,  tliat  the  picture  which  the 
author  gives  of  the  mannera  of  the- original 
inhabitants  of  Britain  and  of  Gaul,  afibtd 
striking  illustrations  of  the  mischievous  in* 
fluence  of  the  superstition'  under  which  they 
lived,  though  some  slight  traces  may  be  dis- 
cerned in  them  of  their  acquaintance  #ith 
Hebrew  customs,  and  the  precepts  of  the 
Mosaic  law-f*. 

Caesar  represents  thA  Britons  to  have  al* 
lowed,  in  societies  of  ten  or  twelve  persons,  a 
community  of  wives,  even  to  incestuous  in- 
tercourse:{:.     He  states  that  the  Gauls  of- 

*  Sueton.  in  Jul.  c.  56.  Fabric  et  Sdden,  Mare  clausumi 
Lii.c.  L  ^'. 

f  They  reckoned  time  by  nighu»  and  m  the  obaervance 
of  birth-days,  of  the  beginning  of  months  and  of  years,  the 
day  followed  the  night.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  words 
s'ennight  (seven-night)  and  fortnight  (fburtecD-nigbt.)  See 
1.  Ti.  c.  1&  p.  236.  Edit.  Amstel.  £l2.  167a  Hiuban^ 
gave  portions  equivalent  to  what  they  received  with  their 
wires,  and  had  the  power  of  lift  and  death  over  their  chil- 
dren. Vide  1.  vi.  c.  19.  p.  2S6,  237.  Gen.  xxxiv.  \% 
I  Sam.  xviii.  25.  Deut.  xxi.  18.  They  abstained  from 
eating  the  hare.  De  Bell.  Gall.  1.  v.  c.  12.  Edit.  Davisii. 
p.  150.  Compare  with  Levit.  xi.  6. 

i  De  Bell.  GaU.  1.  v.  p.  153. 
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fibred  ip  human  sticrifices,  and  made  vows 
when  exposed  to  danger,  that  they  would 
fmimcm  aoch  sanguinary  immolations;  that 
they  uaed  the  ministry  of  the  Druids  upon 
such  occasions,  eonceiving  that  unless  the 
life  of  man  was  rendered  for  the  life  of  man, 
the  Deity  of  the  immortal  gods  could  not 
be  appeased ;  and  that  they  had  sacrifices  of 
the  same  kind  publicly  instituted  * :  he  adds, 
that  some  prepared  images   of  prodigious 
magnitudet  the  limbs  of  which  they  filled 
with  living  men,  and  covered  with  twigs, 
which  being  set  on  fire,  destroyed  the  men, 
who  were  enclosed  and  circumvented  by  the 
flames;   that  they  supposed   those  persons 
who  were  taken  in  theft  or  robbery,  or  any 
crime,  to  be  the  most  acceptable  victims  to 
the  immortal  gods;   but  that  when  a  suf- 
ficiency of  this  kind  was  wanting,  they  had 
recourse  to  the  innocent  for  the  purposes  of 


,  Caesar  likewise  relates,  that  the  Druids 
ttiught  that  souls  did  not  perish,  but  passed 
after  death  from  one  body  to  another ;  and 
that  they  were  of  opinion,  that  by  this  doc- 

•  De  BelL  Gall.  LvL  c  16.  p.  199. 


trine,  men  were  excited  to  virtutf  4iimI  h^  s 

disregard  of  death  *•  «.      «. 

From  the  circumstances  mentiooedy  Mgo- 
ing  an  acquaintance  with  the  corrupt  notiM^ 
which  perverted  the  principles  of  thciPatli- 
archal  faith,  by  introducing  horrible  ritts«af 
propitiation,  and  the  immolation  of  hamad 
victims  in  groves  and  forests)  andirom  the 
knowledge  of  astronomy  and  magical  artli 
which  the  Druids  appear  to  have  possessed, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  the  supersti* 
tion  which  Cffisar  describes  was  derived  from 
the  East ;  and  was  introduced  into  Britain 
either  by  some  of  the  Celtic  descendants  of 
Japhet,  by  whom  the  isles  were  peopled,  or 
possibly  by  some  Phoenicians,  who  had  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  Britain  «f*. 

The  Pythagorean  notions  which  prevailed 
might  have  been  obtained  at  Marseilles, 
where  the  principal  Gauls  received  their 
education  ;};.  Ciesar  informs  us  that  the 
Druids  were  acquainted  with  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, which   they  probably  acquired,   to- 

«  De  Bell.  Oall.  I  ti.  c.  li.  p.  19S. 

t  See  Maurice's  Indian  Antiquities,  vol.  Ti.  p.  60. 

X  Straboy  lib.  iv.  p.  248.   Edit.  Oxon.    Lipsius  Physiol. 

Strictures,    lib.  lit.  Dissert,  li.     Not.  in  Caesarem.  Edil. 
Davibii.  Voler.  Max.  1.  2.  c.  6. 
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gether  with  traditions  of  Oriental  know- 
ledge in  that  city,  which  was  peof^ed  by  a 
Grecian  colony  *•  Caesar,  seems  to  have 
been  of  opinion^  that  the  discipline  of  the 
Druids  was  originally  introduced  from 
Britain  into  Gaul. 

If  we  consider  the  abominations  that 
overspread  these  countries,  we  must  admire 
the  providence  of  God  which  effected  tlieir 
subjection  to  the  Roman  power  at  the  pe* 
riod  of  the  birth  of  Christ ;  and  thereby  fa- 
cilitated the  introduction  of  Christianity  soon 
after  its  promulgation.  The  dissensions  and 
factions*!-  ^yhich  prevailed  in  every  part  and 
almost  in  every  house  of  Gaul,  rendered  it 
an  easier  conquest. 

Suetonius  ascribes  the  three  books  De 
Bello  Civiti  to  Csesar,  and  states  that  some 
attributed  the  Commentaries  on  the  Aiexan- 
drian,  African,  and  Spanish  wars,  to  Hirtius 
or  Oppius  J. 

The  plain  and  simple  style,  in  which  the 
distinguished  actions  of  Cassar  are  recorded^ 
is  well  suited  to  the  dignified  character  of 
their  author.     Henry  the  IVlh  of  France, 

*  Justin.  I.  xxxvii.  c.  1. 
+  Caesar,  1.  vi.  c.  13.  p.  196. 
t  In  Jul.  c.  56. 
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and  Louis  the  XlVtb,  translated  his  Com* 
nientaries,  the  version  of  the  latter  was  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  166 1. 

Caesar  left  also  two  books  on  Analogy,  aod 
two  against  Cato,  and  likewise  a  poem  eoK 
titled  Iter,  together  with  letters  to  tha 
senate,  to  Cicero,  and  to  persons  of  bis  own 
household,  with  a  tragedy,  and  some  other 
slight  productions.  Augustus  forbad  that 
any  of  these  should  be  published. 
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CHAP.  XLVir. 


Publius  Virgilius  Maro, 


\ . 


Virgil,  who  stands  pre-eminent,  and 
second  only  to  Homer  among  the  Heathen 
poets,  was  born  at  Andes,  about  three  miles 
from  Mantun,  A.  U.  C.  684,  and  seventy 
years  before  Christ,  on  the  very  day,  as  some 
report,  on  which  Lucretius  died.  Though 
appearing  in  ^  low  station  of  life,  he  had  the 
means  of  prosecuting  his  studies  at  Mantua, 
Cremona,  and  Naples,  and  was  educated  in 
tlie  Epicurean  principles,  but  adopted,  in  his 
improved  judgment,  the  system  of  Plato, 

It  is  interesting  to  mark  the  influence 
of  events  on  the  human  character,  and  to 
observe  what  beneficial  effects  sometimes 
result  from  circumstances  of  distress.     The 

difficulties  and  harsh  treatment  which  Virgil 
experienced  when  compelled  to  leave  his 
paternal  property,  upon  the  country  being 
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clivicied  by  Augustus  among  his  soldiers, 
procured  for  him  the  patronage  of  the  Em* 
peror,  M'hich  was  afterwards  by  his  interest 
('Ktendc*d  to  Homce ;  they  led  also  to  the 
production  of  the  Georgics,  a  poem  which 
gradually  excited  a  spirit  that  repaired  the 
injuries  sustained  by  the  country,  during  the 
civil  war,  in  consequence  of  the  aliotihent  of 
land  to  the  soldiers ;  and  which  has  generated 
indeed  an  admiration  of  the  works  of  nature, 
and  a  love  of  agriculture  in  every  age. 

Hence  also  resulted  the  opportunities 
which  enabled  Virgil  to  obtain  that  inform- 
ation upon  subjects  of  sacred  interest,  which 
appears  particularly  in  the  fourtli  Eclogue. 
From  the  earliest  ages,  the  connection  which 
exists  between  the  representations  in  this 
poem,  and  those  of  the  inspired  writings, 
excited  attention.  Constantine  argued  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Erythraean,  (whom  some 
suppose  to  have  been  the  same  with  the  Cu- 
msean)  Sibyl,  from  the  correspondence  which 
this  Eclogue  and  the  Sibylline  verses  ex- 
hibited with  the  descriptions  of  Revelation  *. 


*  Constant  Orit.  ap.  Eiueb.  c.  18  and  19.  p.  691.  Ed. 
h.  1720. 
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That  Virgil  derived  his  subject  and  imagery 
from  sources  of  inspiration,  through  whatever 
channel  conveyed*  has  been  often  maintained; 
and  that  he  continued  to  meditate  upon  thew 
elevated  themes,  when  he  composed  the 
Georgics,  has  been  argued  from  a  passage  in 
the  third  book,  in  which  he  expressly  do« 
dares,  in  the  resolution  of  a  triumphant  ex* 
ertion  of  his  talents,  that  he  would  be  the 
firsts  if  life  should  be  continued  to  him,  to 
bring  to  his  country  the  Idumasan  palms*, 
that  is,  not  merely  allegorical  honours  for  an 
e{HC  work,  but  Hebrew  subjects  written  on 
the  leaves  of  the  palm,  Idumsea  being  em* 
ployed  by  >he  Romans  as  the  appellative 
name  of  Judsea,  and  the  palm  leaves  being 
used  as  materials  whereon  to  write  by  the 
£astern  nations -f-.  The  Sibyl  of  Virgil, 
who  for  her  acquaintance  with  Jewish  pro« 
pfaecies  is  sometimes  stated  to  have  been  of 
Jewish  origin :{;,  is  represented  by  Varro  to 
have  committed  her  predictions  to  the  leaves 
of  the  palm. 

*  Primus  IdtuDKas  refimun.  Georgia,  iih.  iii.  1. 12.  M  Lu- 
can,  lib.  iii.  1.  216. 

t  FliD.  Hitt.  Nat  lib.  xiii»  c.  !!•  and  Hanlajr  on  ilie 
AHegory  in  the  third*  Georgic.  ,        .        . 

t  Paufan.  lib.x.  c.  IS.  ei  Sataus,  ad  SoUa.  c*  4^. 
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The  sense,  the  images,  and  the  diction  of 
this  poem,  conspire  so  reiuarkably  with  those 
of  the  prophets,  and  particularly  with  pas* 
sages  in  Isaiah,  that  they  clearly  iodicate 
some  affinity.  Bishop  Lowth,  who  professes 
himself  utterly  unable  to  discover  the  design 
of  the  poet,  intimates  a  persuasion  that  some 
mysterious  elevation  had  been  produced  on 
the  mind  of  Virgil  by  a  Divine  influence. 
He  observes,  that  there  is  an  unusual  swell 
of  images  from  a  pen  generally  restrained 
and  correct,  and  which  seems  to  have  dif« 
flised  a  foreign  colouring  on  the  work,  which 
every*  where  betrays  an  acquaintance  with 
the  prophetic  descriptions  revealed  with  re* 
spect  to  the  Messiah  and  his  kingdom  *. 

The  Eclogue  opens  with  an  invocation  to 
the  Sicilian  Muses  to  assume  a  loftier  strain, 
declaring  that  the  last  age  predicted  by  the 
Cumsean  Sibyl  was  at  length  arrived,  and  a 
new  order  of  generations  about  to  arise -f*, 
in  the  approaching  return  of  the  Virgin^  and 
of  a  golden  age.  Virgil  proclaims  the  ad\*ent 
of  a  **  new  progeny  from  heaven,**  the 
**  remo\'al  of  the  vestiges  of  ancient  guilt," 

*  Prslectio.  21.    See  Ada  Sanctorum  Juniit  Tom.  L 
p.  S7. 

t  Comp.  1.  5.  and  Isaiah  is.  6>  7.  vii.  14*. 
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and  the  "  release  of  the  world  from  its  per- 
**  petual  fears/'  He  describes  the  life  which 
the  person  whom  he  hails,  should  lead, 
governing  the  world  with  his  Father's  virtues, 
and  under  whose  propitious  reign,  spon- 
taneous productions,  abundance,,  peace,  and 
universal  harmony,  should  prevail ;  ^*  the 
^*  Uon  lying  down  with  the  herd,  the  ser- 
**  pent  being  destroyed/'  He  represents  a 
golden  period,  to  be  disturbed  only  by  some 
remains  of  ancient  guilt,  and  proclaims  the 
exultation  of  the  world  under  the  pacific  do- 
minion of  him  who  is  styled  *^  an  ofl^pring 
^*  dear  to  the  gods,''  and  whose  empire  was  to 
be  extended  wiih  universal  happiness  through 
every  age*.  Virgil  takes  up  the  general 
expectation  of  some  great  deliverer,  then 
universally  entertained.  He  avails  himself 
of  the  poetical  imagery  with  respect  to  the 
golden  age,  which  was  circulated  from  the 
time  of  Hesiod  y  but  beyond  this,  he  must 
be  supposed  to  have  drawn  information  either 
from  the  Sibylline  verses,  or  from  some 
knowledge  of  the  promises  of  Scripture,  ob- 

*  See  Isaiah  ii.  xi.  and  Ivi.  and  compare  particularly  line 
IS,  14.  17.  24.  29,  30.  with  Isaiah  iL  4.  ix.  6,  7.  xi.  6.  8. 
h.  IS.  Ix.  18.  Ixv.  26.  and  Eclogue,  line  51 ,  52.  with  Pialme 
ii.  xL  xcvi.  xcviii, 

VOL.  II.  B  b 
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tainecl  from  the  Septuagint,  or  by  colloquial 
intercourse  with  the  Jews  *. 

Traditionary  prophecies,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  i%'ere  preserved  even  in  the  darkest 
periods,  and  weit3  probably  committed  to 
writing  in  very  early  times.  It  has  beefi 
shewn  also,  that  frequent  communicationi 
took  place  between  the  Jews  and  the  Ro- 
mans-f-.  The  Sibylline  prophecy  purporting 
that  nature  was  about  to  bring  forth  a  king, 
appeared  in  the  year  in  which  Pompey  took 

*  There  is  fome  resemblance  between  a  passage  in  the 
5th  Eclogue,  line  62,  and  of  Isaiah  xliv.  23.  "*  Ipu  beCitii 
^*  voces,*'  &c.  and  **  Break  forth  into  singing  je  moon. 
*'  tains,"'  Sec.  Compare  also  Isaiah  ix.  7.  with  4ih  Edogoei 
line  17. 

f  1  Maccabees  viii.  Joseph  de  Bel.  Jud.  1.  L  c.  23.  niflo 
Legat.  ad  Caium. 

Bishop  Horsley,  who  by  his  great  powers  of  mind,  r^;ii« 
lated  by  a  sound  judgment,  was  peculiarly  qualified  to  illus- 
Irate  subjects  of  remote  and  difficult  enquiry,  was  of  opinion 
that  the  Cumsan  Sibyl,  from  whom  Virgil  professes  to  derive 
his  oracular  strains,  was  in  possession  of  some  adulterated 
fragments  of  inspired  prophecies,  which  had  been  committed 
to  writing  in  very  early  tiroes,  and  which  bad  been  trans- 
mitted from  age  to  age  by  persons,  who  continued  to  pre* 
serve  the  worship  of  God,  often  blended  with  idolaCroui 
service,  though  they  were  not  in  the  direct  line  of  those 
descendants  of  Abraham,  who  inherited  the  promises.  See 
Dissert,  on  the  Prophecies  of  the  Messiah,  dispersed  among 
the  Heathens,  prefixed  to  nmc  Sermons  on  the  Resurrec- 
tion of  our  Lord. 
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Jerusalem*;  other  predictions  to  the  same 
efiect  baci  previously  transpired.  Many 
of  the  Jews  constantly  resided  at  Rome; 
and  it  may  be  particularly  observed,  that 
when  a  reconciliation  took  place  between 
Antony  and  Octavius,  and  Pollio  bad  been 
appointed  to  the  Consulship,  the  sons  of  He- 
rod,  Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  were  sent 
to  Rome,  and  received  into  the  house  of 
Pollio,  with  permission  to  be  lodged  in  the 
palace  of  Augustus,  and  experienced  great 
kindness  from  the  Emperor -f-. 

Some  have  imagined,  that  they  discover 
in  the  ^neid  an  acquaintance  with  a  custom 
which  prevailed  among  the  Jews,  Latinus 
being  represented  as  appearing  with  his  vest* 
ment  torn  in  his  affliction  \.  This  expression 
of  grief,  however,  was  probably  not  peculiar 
to  the  Jews. 

Different  opinions  have  been  entertained 
as  to  the  person  to  whom  the  poet  directed 
the  application  of  his  flattery  in  the  4th  £c- 
logue^.  Drusus,  the  supposed  son  of  Au- 
gustus by  Li  via,  and  Asinius  G  alius,  the  son 

« 

*  Votttus  de  Si^yOjn.  Oracul.  c.  4. 

f  Antiq.  1.  xv.  q.  10,  p.  696.  Edit.  Hudson. 

%  Compare  Mvu^  lib.  xii.  1. 609.  with  2  Sam.  xv.  32. 

I  See  Heynli  A  V^n.  ad  Eclog.  4. 

B  b2 
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of  Pollio,  but  not  born  during  his  consoU 
ship*,  have  been  mentioned.  Servius  erro- 
neously supposes  that  it  was  Salonintis, 
whom  he  describes  as  the  son,  biit  who,  in 
fact,  was  the  grandson  of  PoUio,  and  bom 
after  his  consulship.  Catrou  conceives  bira 
to  have  been  a  son  of  Marcellus  by  Octavist 
bearing  the  name  of  his  father,  but  not  born 
till  after  the  marriage  of  Octavia  with  An* 
tony.  The  best  supported  opinion  seems 
to  be,  that  the  object  in  contemplation  of 
Virgil  was  the  offspring  expected  from  the 
marriage  of  Octavius  and  Scribonia,  which 
took  place  towards  the  beginning  of  the  year 
of  the  city  714,  forty  years  before  Christ. 
The  misapplication  of  the  poet  was  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  immediate  event,  since  not  a 
son,  the  harbinger  of  peace,  and  the  restorer 
of  virtue,  but  a  female,  the  infamous  Julia, 
was  born  in  the  succeeding  year. 

Mr.  Henley  imagines  the  ^neid  also  to 
have  a  prophetic  character,  and  to  have 
been  designed  to  reconcile  the  Romans  to 
the  loss  of  their  freedom,  and  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Augustus,  by  representing  him,  who 
had  established  an  usurpation  erected  on  the 

*  Bp.  Hordey,  p.  1& 
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ruitis  of  Aeir  ancient  liberty,  as  the  progeny 
whom  the  prophecies  had  foretold  was  to 
descend  from  heaven  to  restore  the  golden 
age,  and  to  extend  his  peaceful  dominion  to 
the  remotest  parts*. 

His  opinion  is  confirmed  in  some  degree 
by  a  passage  in  an  epistle  from  Virgil  to  Au- 
gostns,  which  we  still  possess,  in  which  the 
poet,  in  speaking  of  the  ^neid,  intimates 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  impart  to  it  the 
improvement  to  be  derived  from  higher  and 
better  studies.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  iBneid 
exhibits  some  of  the  leading  principles  of 
truth  originally  revealed  from  heaven,  as 
those  of  the  unity,  the  omnipotence,  and 
the  omnipresence  of  the  divinity  ;  who  con* 
tinues  to  nourish  and  give  motion  to  all 
things;  from  whom  the  race  of  men,  of 
cattle,  of  birds,  and  of  fish,  derive  their 
being ;   and  who   is  the  mind  to  the  vast 


I.  Ti.  1.  790—796.  Vi<L  Horat.  Cunn.  lib.  i.  ode 
2. 1. 41*»49.  Virgil  appears  abo  to  speak  remarkably  oi* 
Aiigqatos  in  the  following  line  : 

**  Hof us  in  adventu  jam  nunc  et  Caspia  regna 
**.  Responsis  horrent  DiTum." 

In  these  he  is  thought  to  allude  to  the  Assyrian,  Jewish, 
and  other  prophecies.  See  Warton  and  Heyne  on  lib.  vi. 
V.  798,  799.  et  Sueton.  August,  c.  Bit. 
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body  of  the  universe  *.  Virgil,  as  Minutiai 
Felix  has  observed ,  speaks  upon  this  occa- 
sion, a  language  which  was  general  among 
the  poets,  and  which  was  derived  probably 
from  Scripture  through  the  writings  of 
Plato. 

He  inculcated  also,  under  popular  and 
poetic  representations,  a  belief  in  a  state  of 
future  rewards  and  punishments ;  and  it  is 
observable,  that  he  describes  with  pathetic 
effect,  those  who  terminated  their  own  ex- 
istence, as  exposed  to  endless  remorse  and 
suffering -f-.  Warburton  supposes  the  6th 
book  to  exhibit  a  detail  of  the  initiation  to 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries ;  and  other  writers 
discover  in  Virgil's  descriptions  many  cir- 
cumstances very  similar  to  those,  which  are 
supposed  by  the  advocates  of  purgatory  to 
operate  to  the  correction  of  the  wicked  in  a 
future  state ;{;. 

'J'he  Jesuit  Harduin,  in  his  wild  attempt 

♦  -flineld,  lib.  vi.  1.  724— -9.  In  the  4th  Georgic,  the 
same  passage  recurs  with  this  additional  opinion,  that  as  all 
things  derive  their  being  from  God,  so,  after  death,  they 
will  not  be  annihilated,  but  will  return  into  his  essence* 
Georgic.  lib.  iv.  1.  221—5. 

+  Lib.  vi.  1.  432—9. 

i  See  lib.  vi.  1.  735—44.  et  AUgustin.  de  civitat  Del, 
lib.  xxi.  c.  13. 
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to  destroy  the   authority  of  human  learn* 
ing)  and  to  render  every  thing  of  uncertain 
pretension  except  the  iniallible  claims  of  the 
holy  See,  endeavours  to  prove,  froni  internal 
evidence,  that  the  j^neid  was  the  work  of  a 
Christian  writer,  who  fabricated  a  romantic 
poem,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  correct 
representation  of  the  triumph  of  Christianity 
in  its  establishment  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
Jewish    religion*.      He   pretends   that   the 
demoHtion  of  Troy  figured  out  the  destruc- 
tion   of  Jerusalem ;    that   the    removal    of 
the  Pagan  deities  to  Italy  under  the  care  of 
£neas  represented  the  introduction  of  the 
Gospel  to  Home ;  and  the  death  of  Turnus 
the  extinction  of  Judaism.     He  farther  con- 
ceives, that  the   Phrygian   household  gods, 
who  appeared  in  a  drean^to  iBneas,  and  who 
predicted  the  elevation  of  his  descendants, 
and  their  power  in  the  future  city,  were  to 
fhadow   out   in    prophetic   description,    the 
Christian    pontiffs,    *who     should    be    sue* 


*  Observat.  in  ^neid,  $  2.  1.  14S--62.  Oper.  Amstel. 
1733.  Harduin  might  have  pushed  his  theory  finrther  by 
Teferrfng  to  the  lines  in  the  book,  which  seem  to  contain 
representations  similar  to  those  of  the  Komish  charch  with 
respect  to  the  doctrine  of  purgatory.  See  also  I'lnftmo  d^ 
Dani^  Canto  54.    Copcil  Florent.  Sess.  S5« 
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cessively  established  in  the  visible  church  at 
Rome*. 

Quiotilian  *f-  recommends  that  the  poems 
of  Virgil,  as  well  as  those  of  Homefy  should 
be  read  by  children,  though  a  mature  judg- 
ment is  necessary  for  a  full  apprehension  of 
their  value.  This  eminent  critic  was  of 
opinion,  that  the  mind  rose  with  the  subli- 
mity of  heroic  verse,  and  derived  a  spirit 
from  the  magnitude  of  the  events  which 
formed  its  subject.  Without  adverting  to 
the  respective  merits  of  the  two  poets,  we 
may  observe,  that  every  tribute  of  applause 
is  due  to  Virgil,  who,  after  having  done  ho- 
mage to  the  majesty  of  nature,  in  his 
Eclogues  and  Georgics,  rose  to  a  higher 
theme,  and  appears  to  have  adopted  many 
of  the  figures  employed  by  the  sacred 
writers. 

The  admiration  of  Virgil,  which  prevailed 
during  his  life,  was  pushed  so  far  that  he  was 
represented  to  have  performed  miracles  by 
magic ;  atid  a  superstitious  reverence  for  his 
works,  retained  its  effect  in  later  times,  so 

*  Observat.  in  JEjaeid,  1.  liL  p.  295,  and  Virgil,  lib.  iiL 
1.  148—60.     See  also  lib.  vi.  1.  781. 

f  De  Institut.  Orator,  lib.  L  c.  8.  §  51.  p.  64.  lib.  x.  c.  1. 
1.  ^  c     U    Edit.  Gibson. 
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ihat  they  u^re  consulted  as  oracular  in  con- 
cerns of  importance  *f  and  his  verses  wer6 
sometimes  reported  to  have  had  an  influence 
on  beings  who  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  power.  Ignatius  Loyola  availed  him- 
self of  this  credulity,  pretending  to  expel  a 
dsmon  from  a  man,  by  repeating  some  lines 
from  the  fourth  ^neid*  Dante,  in  his  po« 
etical  devices,  delivered  Virgil  from  hell. 

It  is  well  known  that  Charles  the  First  ex- 
periencedy  when  at  Oxford,  a  remarkable 
result  from  an  experiment  of  this  nature. 
Lord  Falkland,  willing  to  divert  the  king's 
mindy  proposed  to  him  to  try  the  Sortes 
Virgilianae,  in  a  splendid  edition  shewn  to  his 
Majesty  in  the  Bodleian.  The  king  opened 
the  book  at  Dido's  imprecation,  and  was 
affected  at  reading  the  following  lines,  which 
bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  circum- 
stances of  his  impending  fate. 

At  bello  aadacis  popnK  vexatas  et  armis, 
Finibns  extorris,  complexa  avolsus  Jali, 
Auxiliom  imploret^  videatque  indigna  suorum 
Funera,  nee,  qaum  se  sab  leges  pacis  iniqaise 
Tradiderit,  regno,  aut  optata  lace  fraatnr ; 
Sed  cadat  ante  diem,  mediaqae  inhamatos  aren&f. 

*  Antonius  Van  Dale  de  Oraculisy  p.  301. 

f  Lib.  iv.  1. 61S— 20.    See  Welwood's  Memoirsi  p.  90. 
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Lord  Falkland,  in  order  to  do  away  the 
impression  on  the  king's  mind,  opened  the 
book  to  try  his  fortune,  and  struck  upon  a 
passage  still  more  expressive  of  his  own  fate. 

Non  hflBC^  O  Palla,  dederas  promissa  parenti, 
Cautius  ut  S8BV0  velles  te  credere  martiu 
Hand  ignams  eram,  quantum  nova  gloria  in  armis, 
Et  praedulce  decus  piimo  certamine  posset^ 
PrimitisB  juvenis  miser»,  bellique  propinqoi 
Dura  rudimenta  * ! 

It  has  been  among  the  idle  amusements  of 
scholars,  who  have  maintained  a  mingled  re- 
spect for  sacred  and  prophane  literature,  to 
accommodate  the  language  of  heathen  writers 
to  the  accounts  of  Scripture,  A  writer  of 
the  fourth  century,  composed  a  work  on 
the  Creation,  from  the  lines  of  Virgil,  while 
others  applied  his  verses  to  the  history  of 
Christ ;  among  these  productions  may  be 
mentioned  that  of  Alexander  Ross,  of  Aber- 
deen, who  published  a  whole  history  of  our 
Saviour  in- thirteen  books,  framed  from  the 
verses  of  the  poet-f-. 

•  -«neid,lib.xi.l.  152—56. 

f  Virgilius  £vangeHzan8»  sive  hisioria  Domini  nostri  Yir* 
gilianis  versibus  descripta  Operd  Alexandri  Ros^aei,  Aber- 
deniensis.  London.  Jacob  Buckland,  in  Patemoster-roify 
1769.  See  also  Fabricius  Centones  VirgiUan.  Isidore  Orig« 
lib.  i. 
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CITAP.  XLVIII. 


Horace. 


Horace  was  born  at  Venusium  in  Apulia, 
A.  U.  C.  689,  sixty-four  years  before  the 
Christian  sera.  AVe  collect  from  his  own  in- 
genuous confessions,  that  he  incurred  di?$- 
grace  in  military  service;  but  his  eminent 
talents,  and  his  success  in  literature,  obtained 
for  him  the  notice  and  patronage  of  Mas- 
cenas  and  Augustus.  It  is  said,  that  he  was 
introduced  by  Virgil  to  Maecenas,  and  that 
he  was  offered  a  situation  of  trust  by  the  Em- 
peror, but  with  that  spirit  of  independence 
which  appears  in  his  writings,  he  declined  it. 

Quintilian  describes  Horace  as  the  only 
Lyric  poet  among  the  ancient  Romans  who 
deserves  to  be  read.  He  is  entitled,  however, 
to  be  regarded  in  the  higher  character  of  a 
moral  writer,  who  satirizes  vice  with  liberal 
censure,  and  playful  urbanity  of  manners. 
The  exquisite  beauty  of  his  odes  illustrates  the 
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eflfecUof  style^  in  giving  weight  and  ornament 
to  sentiments  which  have  often  but  little  in- 
trinsic importance,  and  in  conferring  grace  on 
the  merest  trifles.  His  ethical  writings,  though 
degraded  by  some  indelicacies,  which  Qointi* 
lian  was  unwilling  to  interpret  *,  and  inferior 
in  strength  to  those  of  Juvenal,  are  not  so 
often  reprehensible  for  those  coarse  and  offen- 
sive representations,  which  frequently  shock 
the  reader  in  other  classical  works ;  while  his 
crj^tical  productions  inculcate  rules  which 
have  directed  the  taste  and  judgment  of  all 
succeeding  times.  As  a  philosopher,  Horace  • 
disclaims  devotion  to  any  master ;  he  some- 
times, indeed,  seems  to  join  with  the  herd  of 
the  followers  of  Epicurus,  and  in  some  of  his 
odes,  he  exhorts  so  warmly  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  present  time,  and  to  a  dismissal  of  all 
solicitude  *f-  for  the  morrow,  that  his  writings 
may  serve  as  a  comment  upon  the  allusion  of 
the  Apostle,  when  he  adverts  with  censure  to 
the  Epicurean  sentiment;  ^^  Let  us  eat  and 
*?  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die." 

At  other  times  Horace,  in  a  nobler  spirit, 
appears  to  renounce  these  sensual  maxims, 

*  Dc  Institut.  Orat.  lib.  i. 

f  See  lib.  i.  ode  9.  line  13.  lib.  i.  ode  37.  ode  11.  line 
1—8.  compare  with  1  Cor,  xv.  32.    See  also  Isa.  xxu.  13. 
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and  to  ^  become  a  disciple  of  severer  philo- 
sophers. He  points  out  in  a  moral  strain^ 
and  with  striking  effect,  the  vicissitudes 
of  fortune,  the  danger  of  elevation,  the 
rise  of  men  from  the  lowest  state,  and  the 
sudden  calamities  which  intermingle  with 
human  triumphs  *•  He  seems  to  have  bor- 
rowed from  Plato  the  remarks  which  he  so 
happily  illustrates  with  respect  to  the  discon* 
tent  of  men  ever  dissatisfied  with  their  lot  in 
iife-f*.  He  illustrates  also  one  of  the  mqst 
useful  precepts  of  human  reason,  that  in 
which  Pythagoras  recommends  to  his  fol- 
lowers every  night  to  take  a  review  of  the 
thoughts  and  actions  of  the  preceding  day. 
Bentley,  who  seems  unwilling  to  believe  that 
Horace  could  admire  the  suicide  of  Cato^ 
proposes  to  substitute  Curti  for  Catonis,  in 
the  twelfth  ode  of  the  first  book,  but  without 
authority  to  support  the  alteration. 
.  There  are  many  passages  in  Horace,  which 
indicate  an  acquaintance  with  traditions 
founded  on  truth.  He  alludes  to  the  for« 
mation  of  man  from  the  earth  X^  to  corrupted 

*  Lib.i.  ode  36.  line  1.  L  2.  ode  10. 
f  Sat.  i.  V.  1 — 12.  Comp.  Plato  Dialogue  Axioch.  p.  568. 
Sdit-Steph. 

X  Lib.  i.  ode  16.  1. 13. 
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Recounts  of  the  deluge  *,  and  of  the  build* 
ing  of  Babel*!',  to  the  shortening  of  human 
hfe  ^j  to  the  necessity  of  an  expiation  §,  to 
the  blessing  of  iiaving  neither  poverty  or 
riches,  and  to  the  reward  of  pious  men  in  the 
regions  of  joy  ||.  He  seems  to  have  con* 
sidered  the  entailing  of  punishment  as  not 
inconsistent  with  divine  appointments  f ;  he 
speaks  of  God  as  the  ruler  of  the  world  **f 
and  of  Jupiter  as  the  great  parent,  who  di- 
rects the  affairs  of  men  and  gods,  the  sea, 
the  earthy  and  the  world  -f^,  than  whom 
nothing  greater  is  generated,  and  to  whom 
nothing  similar  or  second  exists,  though 
Pallas  hath  occupied  the  honours  next  to 
those  of  Jove.  Dr.  Stuckley  endeavours  to 
persuade  us,  that  the  IQth  ode  of  the  Sd 
book  has  a  prophetic  reference  to  the  Mes- 
siah, who  was  expected  under  some  descrip- 

*  Lib.  i.  ode  2.  1.  6. 

t  Lib.  l  ode  3.  1.  38,  lib.  il  ode  12.  1.7.  lib.  iiL  ode  4. 
1.42 

X  Lib.  i.  ode  3.  1.  32,  33. 

§   Lib.  i.  ode  2.  1.  29. 

d  Lib.  i.  ode  10,  I.  17. 

IT  Lib.  iii.  ode  6.  1. 1.  compare  with  Jobxxi.  19. 

**  Lib.  i.  ode  34.  L  13.  lib.  iii.  ode  4.1. 48.  Epodon.  ode  5. 
1.8. 

tt  Lib.  i.  ode  12.  1. 13^20.  See  also  line  $.  ode  4 
line  42--48. 
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tion  misapplied  to  Bacchus*.  The  beau- 
tiful ode  in  which  the  dangers  of  the  re- 
public threatened  by  the  arms  of  Pompey  is 
illustrated  under  the  image  of  a  ship  in  dis« 
tressy  and  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  bor- 
rowed, for  Alc«U8  bears  a  remarkable  and 
very  minute  resemblance  to  some  particulars 
of  a  figurative  representation  by  Isaiah,  ia 
which  under  the  same  emblem  of  a  ship  is 
described  the  peril  of  a  state  labouring  under 
difficulties  'f. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  there  is  a  general 
correspondence  between  a  remark  of  the  poet, 
and  one  made  by  St.  Paul  when  speaking 
with  reference,  we  may  presume,  to  the  Istfa- 
mian  games  celebrated  at  Corinth ;  both 
writers  stating  that  those  who  contended  in 
the  games  observed  great  temperance  an^ 
moderation.  St.  Paul  applied  the  lesson  to 
the  necessity  of  subjecting  the  body  to  disci- 
pline, ^'ith  respect  to  those  who  contended 
for  an  incorruptible  crown  J. 

Harduin,  in  his  extravagant  theory,  main- 
tains that  the  greater  part  of  the  Mfitiogs  of 

*  Vide  Pslsograph.  Sacr. 

f  Lib.  i.  ode  14.  compare  with  Isai.  zxxili.  21.  24»  and 
Ezek.  xxxvii.  21—29. 
t  Compare  de  Arte  poet.  1.  412.  with  1  Cor.  is.  25. 


fimice  UBS  iubncBtBd  In"  m 
Kid  thst  bs  ^orkf  Bbmnii  uuv  »huc  vilh 
ftiiiffibitf  ID  QCfCiriDS  flnd  cinamfitoooes  con* 
rfjcted  witn  relirioD  lisd  i&  iuflSavr.  Tbe 
leumed,  bni  Tkionarv  JcBim,  does  wMi  aBov 
HDT  thing  cd^  tbk  vTitsr  to  W  j^aaaamt  bat  the 
episue^  end  5i&tire&.  Id  bs  iiiitajuJ  iQnaMMiB 
be  s'jppoiie^  tb&.i  Mscenuiy  is  iIk  sixteentb 
ode  : :  iiif  iliird  b^Diu  ibss  sdkd  tbe  omt- 
meni  of  ib€  Keirbis  loTPpT^esem  Christ  the 
proteciDT  of  ibr  Ki;ii:Li«  of  JerssileBy  and 
of  tbt:  Kitir't:!^  Ti'nijii&r&  Is  tbe  same  spiiitf 
be  faDoes  tbe  twentr-secood  ode  of  tbe  first 
book  to  rebite  to  Cbiisiian  pieftT,  in  mhkk 
FQ^cas  is  &  repre$i€  cifitii'e  of  Christ,  and  Lt- 
lage  a  personi^ccii-^  of  derotion.  He  con* 
siders  Codms  also  itillincr  to  die  fer  bis  ooon- 
trr,  as  an  imapre  of  our  Sarionr*  :  and  the 
tventietb  ode  of  ibe  second  book  to  be  de- 
scriprif^  of  his  tiiamph  after  Ins  resurrec- 
tion i*,  and  of  his  tvo-fold  character  in  his 

*  liikiiL  die  ]^  L  :.  2. 

-*■  Tbe  Afcgrdilf  of  ife  tkMrr  s  mmeama  CAUcuidj 
mamaof:  t^  AmhorsasiH  iii»be  mufnaUe  Uat  cW  linci 
i  4— 3j  of  Jb.  iL  oidc  £!Q»  &Iiuie  to  t^  prodien  oT  tbe  in- 
q:ik:U9r^  vho  in  1£!55.  vere  eoipkmd  lo  en&roe  the  onho- 
dofx  fiLiih ;  S3d  the  Britaar»»  Ireicnd,  Gcnnnj,  aod  Hon* 
ZKTT,  PdliDd.  Ii£jT.  rad  S^T  are  not  mentwned,  beciow 
uifT  vere  ju^readj  CjELbolic  ccxzzunes.  He  wypoieilinef  85* 
24  to  allade  to  cjsunu  ax  tbe  Jenk  fuDcnJs. 
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divinfe  and  human  nature,  not  born  of  poor 
parents,  or  to  be  holden  by  the  Stygian 
Water.  Moreover  he  discovers  in  the  term 
Diespiterj  in  the  thirty-fourth  Ode  of  the 
first  book,  a  title  of  Hebrew  extraction,  ap- 
plicable to  our  Lordi  and  expressive  of  de« 
struction  to  his  enemies*,  and  in  Ode  ii« 
lib.  lii.  line  29,  he  finds  a  prophetic  allusion 
to  the  demolition  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus. 

The  most  preposterous  part  of  the  hypo- 
thesis, which  is  to  be  raised  on  the  ruins  of 
* 

the  heathen  mythology,  supposes  the  second 
Ode  of  the  second  book,  which  intimates 
wrath  to  be  due  to  him  who  should  publish 
the  sacred  mysterks  of  Ceres,  to  allude  to 
trensubstantiation,  the  doctrines  of  which 
were  not  to  be  comniunicated  to  catechu- 
mens i" ;  it  seems  scarcely  possible  to  carry 
speculation  farther. 

*  Vide  note  in  edit.  Zeunii,  1809^  p.  64. 
f  AnimadTcr.  in  1. 3.  Odarum. 
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CHAP.  XLIX. 


FubHus  Ovidms  Naso. 


Ovid  J  whose  works  are  rendered  familiar 
to  us  by  early  acquaintance,  was  bom  at 
Sulma,  43  years  before  the  Christian  sera. 
He  was  descended  firom  a  family  of  the  eques- 
trian order,  and  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Au- 
gustus, till  for  some  offence  given  to  the 
Emperor  by  his  writings  and  conduct,  he 
was  banished  by  him  to  Tomi  in  Scythia,  on 
the  borders  of  the  Euxine  sea,  where  he  de- 
plored his  fate  in  elegiac  verse,  and  being 
unable  to  obtain  a  release^  died  in  exile  at 
the  age  of  sixty. 

The  genius  and  style  of  this  writer  are  cer- 
tainly more  calculated  to  amuse  than  to  im- 
prove the  mind ;  he  leads  the  imagination 
through  all  the  wilds  of  fiction,  where  little 
solid  information  is  to  be  collected  ;  his  works 
afford  however  a  pleasing  introduction  to 
Pagan  mythology,    and  if  the   impression 
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which  resalts  from  his  writings  has  a  ten- 
dency  to  corrupt  the  taste,  it  is  soon  cor- 
rected in  the  ordinary  course  of  classical  edu- 
cation by  the  chastened  poetry  of  Virgil. 
Memorials  of  truth  however  are  to  be  dis- 
covered under  his  fictions,  and  in  looking  back 
with  maturer  judgment  to  the  works  which 
he  raised,  and  which  he  delighted  to  con- 
template as  indestructible  monuments  of  ge- 
nius, we  often  perceive  amidst  many  gro- 
tesque and  ill  conceived  designs,  the  well- 
wrought  materials  and  mutilated  fragments 
of  an  original  and  sacred  edifice. 

In  admitting  that  some  advantage  may  be 
derived  from  the  writings  of  Ovid,  the  au- 
thor would  be  understood  to  speak  only  of 
those  works  which  are  usually  read  in  public 
seminaries  of  education,  since  no  apology 
can  be  offered  for  the  other  productions  of 
diis  poet,  which  directly  administer  to  the 
passions,  and  reduce  the  arts  of  licentious- 
ness to  a  system.  The  vicious  affections  of 
nen  do  not  require  the  excitement  of  poetry, 
to  stimulate  their  corrupt  propensities;  and 
it  is  the  excess  of  unpardonable  depravity, 
the  effect  of  which  never  can  be  recalled,  to 
employ  eminent  talents  in  diffusing  and  per- 
petuating   the  allurements    to    moral  evil. 

c  c  2 
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These  prochiclions  corrupted  llie  Roman 
jTOUlh,  niul  excited  the  virtaQUs  indignatioQ 
of  Augustus :  they  have  been  generally  rc» 
jected  by  the  just  feelings  of  the  Christian. 

Ovid  in  his  Fasti,  a  work  supposed  to  be 
grounded  on  the  Carmen  Saliare  of  Nama, 
exhibits  an  account  of  the  festivals  of  the 
heathens,  and  shews  that  he  entertained  bat 
little  respect  for  the  Pagan  deities,  whom  he 
uniformly  represents  as  actuated,  and  im- 
pelled to  depravity  by  human  passions. 

In  the  Metamorphoses  which  begin  with 
the  commencement  of  the  world,  and  termi- 
nate with  the  death  of  Csesar,  Ovid  appears 
to  have  intended  to  indulge  theluxuriancyof 
a  poetic  imagination,  by  a  work  of  fancy  pe* 
culiar  to  himself.  It  is  possible  that  the  de- 
sign was  suggested  to  him  by  the  doctrine  of 
the  m^tcTnpsychosis  of  Pythagoras,  to  whose 
tenets  he  appears  to  have  been  partial,  and 
whose  philosophy,  he  has  stated,  agreeably  to 
the  mode  in  which  it  was  originally  deli- 
vered *,  in  verses  which  for  perspicuity  and 
elegance  might  almost  dispute  the  palm  with 
Lucretius-j*. 

Remains  of  a  primitive  creed  in  one  su- 

*  Cicero.  Tuscul.  Quest,  lib.  iv.  andVitniv.  lib.  ▼.  procen. 
-f  Metamorph.  lib.  xf.  VitruT.  de  Architect.  L.  5.  Prsf. 
P.  73.  Edit.  Anwtcl. 
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preme  God,  under  u^hatever  name  known^ 
the  Father  of  gods  and  men,  and  entitled  to 
admiration  and  gratitude,  together  with  ves« 
tjges  of  traditionary  knowledge,  if  not  of 
sacred  history,  appear  in  every  part  of  the 
Metamorphoses.  In  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  work  we  discover  amidst  many 
extravagant  fancies,  almost  a  transcript  of  the 
Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  in  which  the 
progress  and  development  of  the  mighty 
work  are  detailed  in  their  successive  stages, 
and  nearly  in  the  same  order  in  which  they 
are  displayed  hy  the  inspired  writer. 

After  the  description  of  Chaos,  which 
Ovid. represents  as  without  form  and  dark  *, 
but,  in  the  error  of  heathen  philosophy,  as 
consisting  of  pre-existing  matter,  rather  than 
as  void,  he  proceeds  to  mention  the  separa- 
tion of  the  heavens  from  the  earth,  and  the 
division,  or  gathering  together  of  the  waters ; 
the  shining  forth  of  the  lights  in  the  firnia- 
ment  of  heaven  ;  the  production  of  animals  ; 
and  lastly,  the  formation  of  man,  created 
eithery  or,  as  perhaps  it  may  he  under- 
stood, partly  from  a  Divine  vSpirit,  and 
partly  from  earth ;  and  formed  in  the  image 

"^  Metamorph.  i.  god  i'^astl.  lib.  u  (  4 
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of  the  Gods*.  After  this  he  dewiibes  the 
four  a^es  characterized  by  some  figures  which 
should  seem  to  have  been  originally  derived 
from  Daniel  -f ;  and  in  the  well  known  fables, 
concerning  the  corruption  of  mankind,  the 
daring  attempts  of  the  giants,  the  coancil  of 
God  to  destroy  the  world  by  a  flood,  the  re- 
newal of  the  human  race  by  Deucalion,  the 
transformation  of  Lycaon,  the  destruction  of 
the  serpent  Python,  and  the  history  of 
Phaeton,  Cadmus,  Iphigenia,  and  others, 
many  unobliterated  characters  of  truth  may 
be  discovered. 

The  book  de  Vetula,  published  at  Co- 
logne, in  1470,  with  a  pre&ce  by  Leo  of 
Byzantium,  is  no  doubt  supposititious  :|;,  and 
written  long  after  the  time  of  Ovid.  The 
mention  of  algebra,  alchemy,  and  other 
words  of  Arabian  derivation,  as  well  as  the 
use  of  expressions  which  are  evidently  eccle- 
siastical, would  sufficiently  prove  the  forgery, 
even  if  it  were  not  demonstrated  by  passages 
respecting  the  unity  of  God  ;  the  creation 
of  the  world  from  nothing ;  the  resurrection 

*  Finxit  in  effigiem  moderaDtum  cuncta  Deomm.  Lib.  u 
1.  76. 78.  81.     See  also  Metam.  Lb.  i.  I.  22. 
f  Daii.ii.Sl.  SS. 
X  Polycarpts  Lysenis,  Hist  Poetar.  Medii.  M^u  p.  2089. 
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of  the  dead ;  the  TriDity ;  and  the  Virgin 
Mary,  who  is  said  to  hav«  been  a  Mediatrix, 
and  taken  up  into  Heaven ;  circumstances 
which  sufficiently  illustrate  in  what  quarter 
the  febrication  originated  *.  Roger  Bacon, 
from  his  regard  to  astrology,  alleges  the  tes- 
timony of  this  work  *f*. 

*  Fabric.  Bib.  Lat.  Supplement.  Orid.  p.  38S. 
t  Jcdian.  Ficus.  lib.  i.  in  Astrologoii  p«  284.  0pp.  ai 
Bob.  Holkol»  lect  21.  in  lib.  Sapient. 
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CHAPvI^-, 


Titus  Idvius. 


Til  I  s  eminent  historian  was  born  at  Padua, 
or  in  its  immediate  vicinity*,  A.U.C.  695, 
and  died  in  the  fourth  year  of  Tiberius.  He 
is  represented  to  have  been  employed  on  his 
history  about  the  730th  year  of  Rome,  and 
must  have  been  engaged  in  the  work  a  conn 
sider^ble  length  of  time.  He  professes  to  have 
undertaken  it  with  a  view  to  divert  his  mind 
from  a  contemplation  of  existing  evils,  al- 
luding to  the  vices  and  distractions  of  his 
time,  and  to  the  subversion  of  the  freedom 
of  his  country.  Livy  is  celebrated  by  Tacitus 
for  his  distinguished  eloquence  and  fidelity  ; 
and  by  Seneca  as  a  most  candid  estimator  of 
all  good  men.     The  frankness  with  which  he 

*  Sigonius  contends  that  he  wag  born  at  Apona,  now 
called  Abano,  see  Martial,  lib.  i.  Epig.  Ixii.;  his  remains  are 
said  to  have  been  found  in  the  fifleenth  century.  See  Vos* 
siu?.  De  Hist.  Lat.  lib.  1. 
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treats  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  the  bold- 
ness with  which  he  does  justice  to  the  cha- 
racter of  Pompey,  reflect  credit  upon  Au- 
gustus as  well  as  upon  himself,  since,  though 
on  account  of  his  tribute  to  Pompey,  he  was 
stykd  Pompeianus  by  the  Emperor,  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  suffered  any  diminution 
in  bis  esteem  * ;  but  was  appointed  by  him 
tutor  to  his  grandson  Claudius.  The  free 
apirit  in  which  he  wrote,  gave  offence,  how- 
ever, to  Caligula  and  Domitian,  by  the  former 
of  whom,  the  statues  erected  to  the  honour 
of  the  historian  were  removed. 

The  work  of  Livy  was  originally  com- 
posed in  a  hundred  and  forty- two  'books^ 
containing  a  history  of  the  Roman  empire, 
from  its  commencement  to  the  year  of  the 
city  744.  Only  thirty-five  books  of  it  are 
now  extant.  They  are  written  with  great 
clearness  and  beauty,  and  with  an  exuberant 
^ow  of  eloquence  -f?. 

*  Tacit«  Annal.  1.  iv.  $  34. 

t  Quintil.  Instil.  1.  x.  §  509. 1 10.  513.  Gravina  lias  ob- 
lervedy  that  even  the  epitome  of  Livy  sbodd  be  read  as  a 
compendium  by  those  who  are  firet  introduced  to  Roman 
history,  as  being  more  simple  and  perspicuous  than  the  works 
of  Florus  and  Paterculus,  and  as  recording  events  in  proper 
and  suitable  words  without  parade  or  subtlety,  from  which 
those  authors  are  not  always  free.     The  original  work  of 
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The  author  complains  that  it  vas  difficult 
in  his  time  to  collect  any  thing  oertain  of  the 
ancient  history  of  Rome.  Many  circum- 
stances which  he  introduces  are  probably 
fictitious  or  borrowed,  as  particularly  what 
relates  to  the  rape  of  the  Sabine8*»  and 
which  possibly  was  founded  on  some  ao* 
counts  of  the  violent  procedure  of  the  Ben- 
jamites  towards  the  daughters  of  Shiloh* 
Fabius  Pictor,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the 
Carthagenian  war,  Polybius,  and  a  few  other 
writers,  preceded  him ;  in  whose  works  pro- 
bably there  was  but  little  correctness  of  de- 
tail^ excepting  in  the  history  of  Polybius, 
from  whom  Livy  copied  much  -f*. 

Livy  is  said  to  have  been  less  accurate  in 
his  statements  with  respect  to  military,  than 
with  regard  to  civil  afiairs.  His  work,  like 
that  of  heathen  historians  in  general,  is  in-^ 
debted  to  modern  chronologists,  for  the  spe- 
cification of  its  periods  and  dates.    It  ex- 

Livy  hai  been  regarded  as  a  models  and  has  been  imitated 
by  Buchanan,  Frienshemius,  Mariana,  and  others.  See 
Grarina  de  Instaurat.  Studior.  Orat.  1.  p.  94.  Edit,  ▼irit 
omni  honore  ac  studio  prosequendi,  Tho.  Burgess,  Episoopi 
Menevensis. 

•  Comp.  1.  i.  $  9.  p.  25.  with  Judges  i.  21.  and  Iliad, 
lib.  xW.  y.  ISO.  et  seq. 

f  L»  xxxiir.  $  50.  i.  xxxvi.  §  19.  1  Liv.  L  i,  Voss.  c  S,  4. 
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hibits  a  continued  succession  of  events,  \^ith 
which  but  few  reflections  are  intermixed.  It 
is  a  work,  however»  extremely  favourable  to 
moral  impressions ;  and  abounds  with  me* 
morials  of  piety  displayed  in  the  early  times 
of  the  Bepublic,  and  with  striking  examples 
of  virtue  *.  It  illustrates  the  effects  of  con* 
cord  and  patriotism,  in  conducting  a  nation 
to  eminence,  and  the  distinction  which  is 
conferred  by  moderation,  forbearance,  and 
devotion  to  the  public  good.  The  generous 
and  disinterested  spirit  which  prevailed  in 
ihe  earlier  periods  of  the  republic,  restrained 
the  dissensions  of  party  in  subserviency  to 
the  common  safety.  In  proportion  as  this 
spirit  declined,  turbulence  and  sedition  in- 
creased, and  the  ambitious  factions  which 
came  in  with  prosperity,  led  the  way  to  a 
destruction  of  liberty ;  while  the  luxury  and 
vicious  principles  introduced  by  a  series  of 
victories,  and  by  intercourse  with  foreign 
countries,  rendered  those  who  were  masters 
of  the  world,  the  willing  slaves  to  ""individual 
tyrants  at  home. 


*  L.  xxiii.  $  S,  0.  and  RoIUb  Belles  Lettrei,  voL  u.  p.  165, 
0i  lifj  pMrim. 
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The  history  of  Livy  records  many  par* 
ticulars  with  respect  to  the  ancient  opinions 
and  customs  of  the  Romans^  on  subjects  of 
religious  interest,  which  not  only  tend  to 
prove  the  preservation  of  some  of  the  main 
principles  of  natural  Rehgion,  amidst  the 
delusions  which  overshadowed  the  Pagan 
world  ;  but  which  also  exhibit  the  observance 
of  rites  and  ceremonies  that  were  originally 
of  Divine  in:»titution.  The  detail  which 
Livy  supplies  upon  these  subjects,  is  so  full 
and  minute,  that  he  has  been  styled  the  ec- 
clesiastical historian,  with  regard  to  Roman 
antiquities  *• 

Livy  represents  the  early  Romans  as  emi- 
nently religious ;  commencing  every  great 
undertaking  by  honours  paid  to  the  gods, 
and  making  the  sacrifices  which  preceded  a 
triumph,  to  form  no  inconsiderable  part  of 
it. 


*  The  work  of  Dionysius  Halicamassus  is  also  replete 
with  information  upon  subjects  of  religious  and  antiquarian 
research;  but  as  it  has  ratlier  a  general,  than  a  particular 
bearing,  upon  the  design  of  this  publication,  and  as  what 
most  concerns  it  in  this  view  may  be  collected  from  Liv}**, 
a  Roman  historian ;  no  separate  chapter  has  been  allotted  to 
the  antiquities,  composed  by  the  former  "author;  though 
some  occasional  extracts  arc  made  from  it  in  this  work. 
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• 

He  commends  them  as  observaot  of 
oaths*,  not  interpreting  sacred  obligations 
and  the  laws,  in  accommodation  to  their  own 
conirenience,  but  .squaring  their  conduct  by 
them  *f-.  He  describes  this  people  as  enter-, 
taining  a  reverence  for  ^every  thing  conse- 
crated to  the  gods  "i^j  and  as  averse  to  receive 
foreign  rites  §• 

**  Judicabant  enim  prudentissimi  viri  pmnis  divini 
*^  homanique  juris,  nihil  sequ^  diasol vendee  religionis 
"  esse,  qu^m  ubi  non  patrio,  sed  externo  ritu  sacrifica- 
'•  retar.** 

-         '     » 

When  the  Romans  had  arrived  at  the  highest 
point  of  eifninence,  with  regard  to  their  civil 
and  military  virtues,  LiVy  represents  the  Con- 
sul Quintus  Marcius  Philippus  to  have  enr 
conraged  his  army  which  he  was  leading 
against  Perseus,  who  was  obnoxious  for  his 
crimes,  by  declaring  that  the  Roman  people 
had  arrived  to  the  height  of  power  through 
piety  and  good  faith,  which  were  always  fit- 
voured  by  the  gods  ||.  Indeed  the  gratitude 
of  the  Romans  to  the  gods  ^,  for  the  series 


•  L.  ill.  J  20.  t  L.  i.  §  20. 

t  L.  li.  $  5.  }  L.  xxxix.  §16.  and  1.  4.  §  $0. 

U  L.  xliy.  $  1.  II  L.  xl.  $  35.  et  passim. 
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Tbe  accoimt  vmck  toe  anchor  ghci  of  the 

or  the  abomnwhic  rits  of  the 
into  Bomcw  A.U.C.  565*t-» 

nmukskblj  iZostntes  that  ejoiwue  dcpmvitj 
malting  frjcn  the  Heathen  uioiatiy,  which 
»    strooglj    characteriaed    bj  Sc   Bud^: 
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and  the  cautious  consideration  with  which 
the  rites  were  suppressed,  least  any  in- 
stitutions of  sacred  authority  should  be  min- 
gled with  them,  demonstrates  the  deep 
reverence  which  the  Roman  people  enter- 
tained for  every  thing  supposed  to  be  sanc- 
tioned by  the  gods. 

The  historian  himself  seems  to  have  been 
etrongly  impressed  with  religious  sentiments. 
He  shews,  indeed,  so  much  regard  even  to 
portents  and  prodigies,  (many  of  which  might 
have  been  explained  upon  physical  causes), 
that  some  have  conceived  him  to  have  been 
deeply  infected  with  credulity ;  while  others 
imagine,  that  he  details  such  superstitious 
Tanities,  only  with  design  to  shew  by  what 
ddusions  his  countrymen  had  been-  misled. 
He  himiself  informs  as,  that  a  disposition 
prevailed  in  his  time,  to  disregard  the  reports 
of  such  preternatural  events,  but  intimates 
that  he  felt  a  kind  of  reverence  for  antiquity, 
mad  a  religious  scruple.  Hot  to  reject  what 
men  of  sound  judgment  had  deemed  proper 
to  be  recorded  *.    Joseph  Toland,  under 
pretence    of  vindicating    the    historian,    as 
many  had  before  done,  from  the  charge  of 
superstition,  endeavoured  to  constrain  him 
into  the  list  of  infidels,  as  if,  says  Fabricius, 

•  Lib.zlm.(lS. 
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^  there  coukl  be  no  diference  betare^  ft 
'^  modest  contemiier  of  old  women's  tales, 
and  one  who  impiooslj  tramples  on  the 
Deity^  and  on  all  religion i'  hot,  con^ 
tinocs  be,  ^^  Non  opus  poto  multis  com  eo 
^^  contendere,  cui  it^  periit  firons,  nt  nmi 
*^  erubescat  Moysen  venditare  assertorem 
**  Spinosismi  *." 

The  history  of  Livy  has  a  particular  va^ 
terest  with  respect  to  this  work,  in  those 
parts  which  shew  the  preservation  of  some 
of  the  doctrines  and  observances  of  the  pa- 
triarchal religion,  and  which  exhibit  customs 
which  might  seem  to  have  originated  in  ap- 
pointments of  the  Mosaic  institution,  though 
they  are  disguised  and  almost  buried  under 
the  corruptions  of  Heathen  superstition^ 
The  author  mentions  the  early  conviction 
which  prevailed  among  the  Romans,  of  the 
certain,  though  late  infliction,  of  the  Divine 
judgment  for  crimes  -f :  the  appropriation  of 
a  tenth  part  of  the  spoil  to  the  gods  :|; ;  the 
appointment  of  sanctuaries  § ;  and  the  pro* 
hibition  which   restrained   the   priests  from 

*  Fabric.  Supplement,  lib.  i.  c.  11. 
+  Lib.  ill.  ^  56. 

I  Lib.  V.  §  21.  compare  with  Gfn.  xiv.  20.      Vid.  Diod. 
Sicul.  lib.  xi.  ^  62.  p.  \5\, 
^  Lib.  XXXV.  i  51. 
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goiog*  to.  war*.    The  historian,  in  one  pas«> 
sage  of  hb   work,    uses   the  expression   of 
"  Numen   Deorum/'  the  divinity  or   god- 
head of  the  gods-f-,  thereby  intimating,  that 
the  gods  of  the  Heathen   nations,   though 
worshipped  under  an  endless  variety  of  forms 
and  ceremonies,  so  as  to  appear  almost  dif- 
ferent  gods,    were    neverlbele^s   really    the 
same:};;  and  in  confirmation  of  this  account, 
it  roaj  be  observed,  that  so  far  back  as  the 
time  of  Romulus,  one  supreme  God  was  ac* 
knowledged  as   ^^  the  Father   of  gods   and 
men,''  ^^  best  and  greatest  §;''  and   that 
men,  as  ^neas,  Romulus,  and  others, 
were  called    ^^  Dii   Indigetes  ||,''   being   re- 
garded as  tutelar  deities  having  a  local  in<> 
flaence^  and  being  styled  "Terrestres^,'*  as 
other   deities    were   deemed    Celestial,   and 
others  Infernal. 

At  a  later  period  also,  A.  U.  C.  415,  the 

*  Lib.  «xxvn.  $  51.  lib*  xxviiu  $  44. 

t  Lib.  X.  i  36. 

X  Lib.i.  §12.  See  also  lib.  xx?iii.  c.  12.  and  Cudworth, 
b.  L  c.  4.  p.  460.  Edit.  1678. 

^  Lib.  i.  $  12*  In  later  tiroes  the  same  titles  are  ascribed 
to  the  supreme  God.  See  lib.  iii.  §17;  lib.  v.  $  50 ;  lib.  ix. 
§24. 

I  Lib.L^S. 

«  Lib.  i.  §  32.     See  also  lib.  il.  §  2.  and  1  Kings  xx.  23. 
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Vonsul  Titus  Manlius  Torquatnst  in  a  mid- 
iten  exclamation  to  the  Senate  and  the  peo* 
ple»  expresses  himself  consisteutiy  with  this 
stittement : — **  lliere    is  a  celestial  Deity ; 
^  thou  dost  exist  great  Jupiter ;  it  is  not  in 
^  rain  that  we  have  halloved  thee  at  tfa^ 
*^  Father  of  gods  and  men  in  this  seat^^'' 
(the  Capitol.)     Cudworth  refers  also  to  ano- 
ther pasCTge,  which  seems  to  prove,  that  the 
Romans  in  general   entertained   these  per- 
suasions in  the  year  of  Rome  5799  since  they 
were  displeased  with  Quintus  Fulvius  Flac- 
cus,  because  when  Censor,  he  uncorered,  in 
party  a  temple  dedicated  to  Juno  Ladnia, 
among  the  Bnittii,  and  sent  the  marble  tiles 
thereof  to  Rome,  with  design  to  adorn  a  new 
temple  which   he   had  erected   there.    Ful- 
irins  was  in  consequence  publidj  accused  in 
the   Senate   upon   a   charge,  that  with  the 
nrins  of  temples,  he  built  op  temples^  as  if 
there  were   not  every  where  the  same  im- 
mortal gods,  but  that  <ome  of  theA  might 
b^  houoared  and  adorned  with  the  spoils  of 
others :    and   it   was   unanimoaslT  decreedy 
;hat  the   tiles   should  be  taken  buck-f-.     It 
should  be  added,  that  the  hi:>torian  relates, 
that  Paccud^  in  the  course  of  the  toUowing 

•  Lib*  viiL  4  f>. 

^  Lib.  :iliL  i  :}.  ml  Qnbrorti}.  b.  I  c.  cr.  pw4d0c 
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year,  destroyed  himself,  under  the  ihfluencei 
|t  was  supposed,  of  a  Divine  judgment  in- 
flicted upon  him  for  his  sacrilege. 

Among  other  particulars,  with  respect  to 
religious  antiquities,  which  deserve  to  be  no- 
ticed, we  may  remark,  that  Livy  points  out 
the  4elf-devotion  of  individuals,  in  voluntary 
expiation  or  atonement,  in  order  to  avert  the 
anger  of  the  gods;  and  their  bearing  upon 
ibeir  dedicated  heads  the  accumulated  ot^ 
fences  of  the  people,  thereby  conciliating 
forgiveness  and  favour  * ;  circumstances 
lipbieh,  considering  the  importance  given  to 
them  by  the  historian,  cannot  fail  to  remind 
us  of  those  solemnities  of  the  Divine  rite  of 
expiation  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation, 
typifying  the  self-devotion  of  the  great  Re-< 
deemer  of  the  world  for  the  sins  of  all  man- 
kind. ^'  And  Aaron  shall  take  of  the  con- 
*^  gregation  of  the  children  of  Israel,  two 
^  kids  of  the  goats  for  a  sin-offering ;  and  he 
'^  shall  cast  lots  upon  the  two  goats,  and  the 
*^  goat  upon  which  the  Lord's  lot  fell,  he 
^^  shall  offer  for  a  sin-offering ;  but  the  goat 
*'  on  which  the  lot  fell  to  be  the  scape  goat, 
**  shall  be  presented  alive  before  the  Lord, 
*^  to  make  an  atonement  with  him,''  and  to 

*  Lib.  vii.  §.  6 ;  lib.  viii.  ^  9 ;  lib.  la  (  28. 
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bear  ^^all  the  iniquities  of  the  children  of 
*^  Israel,  and  all  their  transgressions  in  all 
"  iheir  sins"  upon  his  bead,  ••into  the  wil* 
**  derness  *." 

Again,  in  speaking  of  certain  new  and 
complicated  rites  of  religion,  which  had  in*^ 
vaded  Rome,  Livy  states  that  foreign  and 
anusual  expiations  by  sacrifice  of  victims,  for 
the  purpose  of  imploring  peace  of  the  gods^ 
had  been  introduced  -f*.  Thus  establishing 
the  fact,  that  this  kind  of  atonement  for  sin 
was  hkewise  solemnly  made  amongst  the 
Romans,  corresponding  with  those  sacrifices 
of  victims  for  atonement,  which  were  in  use 
by  Divine  appointment  amongst  the  Jews. 
Many  other  examples  from  the  Roman  bis-< 
torian,  corroborating  the  same  fact:};,  might 
be  brought  forward.  It  may  be  observed, 
that  from  both  of  the  above  passages,  we  de« 
rive  substantial  authoritv  in  favour  of  the 
opinion,  that  the  fundamental  principle,  not 
less  of  the  Heathen,  than  of  the  Jewish 
ritual,    was    that    mentioned    by    St.  Paul, 

without  shedding  of  blood  is   no  remis^ 

sion  ^. 


•  Levit.  xvi.  5.  8.  10.  21-  +  Lib.  \r.  ^  90. 

:  Lib.  V.  Jie,  17.  §  Heb.ix.  22. 
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CHAP.  LL 


Caius  Plinius  Secnndus  Major. 


pLtNY  was  born  at  Verona,  in  the  reign 
of  Tiberius,  A.  D.  23,  he  enjoyed  high 
and  confidential  offices  under  Vespasian. 
Being  stationed  with  a  fleet  under  his  com- 
mand at  Misemim,  A.  D.  79$  when  the  first 
important  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius  took 
place,  and  being  carried  to  the  scene  of 
danger,  by  a  generous  regard  to  the  safety 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity,  who  were 
threatened  with  destruction,  he  lost  his  life 
by  a  sudden  suflfbcation  *,  from  the  effect  of 
noxious,  vapours  which  arose  from  the  earth 
on  which  he  had  reclined. 

Fabricius  enumerates  many  productions  of 
Pliny  which  are  now  lost. 

His  Natural  History,  which  is  his  prin- 

*  Plio.  Epift.  lib.  Yi.  Xfx, 
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cipal  work,  was  written,  A.  D.  77  *f  c*- 
hibiling  the  strongest  proofs  of  his  industry* 
It  consists  of  37  books,  of  which  Harduin, 
without  sufficient  reason,  supposes  the  first 
to  be  spurious -f-.  From  the  variety  of  ma- 
terials, compiled  together  with  great  industry 
and  research,  but  not  always  with  equal  ac« 
curacy,  some  particulars  of  geographical  de- 
tail, and  natural  history,  may  be  found,  il- 
lustrative of  Scripture,  but  which  are  more 
suited  for  occasional  comment  than  ibr  any 
general  description. 

It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  in 
speaking  of  Judea,  Pliny  aientions  that  Jeru- 
salem had  been  by  far  the  mpst  illustrious  city, 
not  of  Judea  alone,  but  of  the  East;};.  He 
describes  that  country  as  divided,  in  his  time^ 
into  ten  Toparcbs  or  Counties,  one  of  which 
was  that  of  Jericho,  planted  with  the  palm- 
tree;  thus  illustrating  the  propriety  of  the 
Scripture  appellation  of  the  City  of  Palm* 
trees  §•  He  speaks  of  the  river  Jordan,  as  a 
pleasant  stream,  diffusing  itself  and  meander^ 

•  Plin.  Prsfat.  ad  Nat.  Hist,  et  Fabnc  Bib.  L«t.  Siipplf- 
xnent,  p.  404. 

f  Chronolog.  V.  T.  p.  152. 

J  Lib.  V.  c.  I*. 

§  Deut.  ixxxiv.  3«    Plin.  lib.  xiii.  c«  4. 


ing  in  its  lengthened  course,  as  if  reluctant 
to  throw  itself  into  the  Aspbaltite  lake  (Dead 
8ea),  by  nature  accursed,  where  at  last  it^ 
approved  current  is  swallowed  up  in  pestilenf- 
.  tial  waters*.  He  represents  Judpea  as  pe- 
culiarly distinguished  for  the  production  of 
the  balsam  -f-. 

In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  mention  is 
made  of  certain  vagabond  Jews  and  £x* 
orcists,  who  took  upon  them  to  call  over  evil 
spirits  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  :|;, 
though,  as  it  appears,  without  success. 
Some  have  thought  that  Pii  hy  alludes  to 
persons  of  this  description,  when  he  speaks  of 
ft.npagical  faction,  dependant  on,  and  derived 
from  Moses,  Jamne,  and  Jotape,  amongst 
the  Jews  §.  It  may  be  observed,  that  the 
ibiBtorian  seems  to  have  considered  the  names 
9f  the  magicians,  who  opposed  Moses,  as 
belonging  to  the  adherents  of  that  Divine 
legislator ;  alluding  probably  to  the  same 
{persons  whose  opposition  is  referred  to  by 
St,  Paul  ||. 

•  Lib.  V.  c.  15. 

f  Lib.  xii.  c.  25.     See  also  Strabo,  1.  xvi.  p.  107S.  10S5. 

\  ActB  xix.  13. 

S  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xxx.  c«  1.  p.  297.  vol.  i.  Edit.  Lug.  Bat. 

y  2  Tim.  iii.  8. 
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Pliny  speaks  of  the  Jews  ay  «  people  dii 
tinguishcd  for  a  contempt  of  the  Heathe 
deities  *^  and  he  considers  it  as  a  mark  c 
human  weakness  to  frame  an  image  and  fon 
of  God  f . 

*  Lib.  xiii.  c  4«  f  I^l).  ii.  c.  7* 
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CHAP.  LIL 


Auhis  Persius  Flaccus. 


Persius  is  supposed  to  have  been  bom 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  A.  P.  32,  at  Vo- 
jaterra,  in  Etruria,  though  he  himself  seems 
to  intimate  that  he  was  a  Ligurian  *.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  of  the  e(j[uestriail  order. 
Persius  appears  to  have  been  educated  in  the 
discipline  of  the  Stoics,  when  the  Epicurean 
principles  prevailed  at  Rome,  apd  when  a 
degenerate  people  endeavoured  to  forget  the 
loss  of  their  ancient  freedom  in  licentious 
pleasures.  He  and  Lucan  were  disciples  of 
Annseus  Cornutus,  whom  he  mentions  with 
the  affection  of  a  grateful  mind,  as  a  man  of 
Socratic  dignity,  by  whose  instructions  he 
had  been  excited  to  activity  and  a  love  of 


«  Sat.  rl  1.  6,  7.      E\(seb.  Chrai.  et  VOnkSi,  BibUoth 
I^ajtio.  lib.  ii.  c.  12. 
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literaUiret  in  an  age  io  which  wience  and 
▼iitiie  were  rapidly  sinking  into  decay. 

Perdus  has  left  only  six  Satires.  Some  d 
his  productions  were  destroyed  by  direction 
of  Cornutus,  as  not  being  sufficiently  ma- 
tured by  their  author^  who  died  at  the  age  d 
32.  He  obtained,  however^  as  Quintilian 
has  obsenred,  much  honour  by  one  book. 
Satirical  dialogues  were  amongst  the  earliest 
productions  of  Rome,  which  were  afterwards 
improved  into  dramatic  representations;  but 
the  interlocutory  form  continued  to  be  re^ 
tained  in  etbical  and  didactic  works.  Cn« 
miis^  LuciliuS)  Horace,  and  others,  preceded 
Fergus. 

The  satires  of  Persius,  amidst  the  obscu- 
rity of  a  figurative  style,  abound  with  pointed 
and  striking  moral  passages.  His  instroc* 
tions  are  delivered  in  a  mild  tone  of  con« 
templative  philosophy,  though  occasionally 
animated  with  that  indignant  spirit  whicb 
afterwards  appeared  in  the  writings  of  Ju* 
venal;  and  they  are,  in  general^  free  from 
the  offensive  impurities  which  degrade  the 
work  of  the  latter  writer.  He  describes, 
with  peculiar  effect,  his  contempt  of  the 
trappings  displayed  for  popular  deception 
without  intrinsic  and  substantial  virtue;  re- 
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presenting  the  "profligate  to  be  so  stupified^ 
aa  not  to  know  what  he  had  losf»  and  so  sunk 
10  the  depth  of  depranty,  as  never  again  to 
rise ;  and  he  addresses  in  forcible  language, 
the  Father  of  the  gods,  entreating  him  to 
punish  oppressors  by  no  other  means  than 
by  making  them  ^behold  virtue  and  pine 
'*  away  with  grief  for  having  deserted  it  i'* 


€€ 


Virtatem  videant,  iatabescantque  rdict&  *•" 


The  lines  also,  in  which  he  exhorts 
wretched  mortals  to  }earn  what  they  are, 
and  for  what  they  were  created  ;  what  should 
be  the  object  of  their  wishes;  and  what 
God  had  commanded  them  to  be;  indicate 
a  mind  directed  to  right  objectSt 

Persius  speaks  of  the  prayers  and  sabbaths 
of  the  Jews,  but  does  not  appear  to  be  aware 
of  the  importance  of  institutions  which  were 
expressive  of  a  reverence  for  an  eternal  and 
immutable  God,  worshipped  in  mental  con- 
templation *!*,  without  image,  in  the  hallowed 
rest  of  the  Sabbath,  amidst  the  mvserable  su- 
perstitions which  prevailed  on  every  side;];. 

•  Sat.  ill.  ].  30— 38.     See  also  line  40— 44p* 
t  Tacit.  Hist.  lib.  v.  c  6. 
X  Sat.  y.  1. 184. 
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He  mentions  ihe  celebration  of  the  birth-day 
of  Herod  *9  observed,  as  it  should  seem^  at 
^ome,  with  illuminations,  in  a  manner  which 
implies  the  existence  of  numbers  of  the  Jews 
in  that  city,  who  were  distinguished  by  cus- 
toms which  must  have  excited  much  atten- 
tion. The  observances  in  this  instance  seem 
to  have'  originated  in  the  reverence  which  the 
Herodians  entertained  for  Herod,  whom  they 
flattered  as  the  person  in  whom  the  pro- 
phecies relating  to  the  Shiloh  were  to  be  ac- 
complished. 

The  b^oks  of  Moses  and  of  the  Prophets 
were  read,  we  know,  wheresoever  there  were 
Jewish  synagogues,  and  there  are  sufficient 
indications  dispersed  through  the  works  of 
the  Roman  writers,  to  shew  that  they  had 
some  knowledge  of  the  instruction  which  the 
Scriptures  contain,  though  indeed  that  know- 
ledge was  very  partial  and  defective,  and  ap- 
pears in  the  Heathen  representations  under 
all  the  colourings  of  prejudice.  The  God, 
whom  the  Jews  worshipped,  is  styled  by 
Lucan  (the  associate  of  Persius)  ^  the  un- 
"  certain,''  or  unknown  God-f;  and  his  ab- 
stract and  spiritual  perfections  were  in  ge- 

♦  Sat.  V.  1.  ISO.  +  Pharsal.  lib.  ii.  L  593. 
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lieral  coDsidered  by  the  heathens,  as  toor 
remote  from  human  apprehension  to  become 
the  objects  of  reverence  in  a  religious  service^ 
so  as  to  be  productive  of  any  practical  ef^ 
fects  on  those  who  were  led  to  worship 
them  *. 

Nevertheless  Persins  seems  to  have  con- 
ceived more  elevated  and  just  views  of  reli- 
gion, he  reprehends  the  secret  motives  and 
illicit  desires,  which  prompted  the  expensive 
sacrifices  of  his  time  -f*,  giving  vent  to  his 
indignation  against  those,  whose  hearts  were 
bent  only  on  earth,  being  devoid  of  all  hea* 
tenly  affections,  and  he  enjoins  a  welLcom- 
posed  rectitude  and  piety  in  the  hallowed 
recesses  of  the  mind  p  ' 

'  Many  of  the  pure  precepts  of  devotion 
and  holiness,  which  the  Jews  must  have  me- 
ditated upon  in  their  affliction,  and  have 
sometimes  proclaimed  amidst  the  abomina- 
tions  which  surrounded  them,  might  have 
attracted  regard;  every  sentence  of  Scrip- 
ture has  a  sterling  value,  and  it  is  evident 
that  tbe  reflections  of  Persius  are  particularly 
impressive,    and    rise    into   a    higher   strain 

•  Juvenal,  Sat.  xiy.  1.  97.     Tacit.  Hist.  lib.  y.  §  9.    Florm 
Epit.  lib.  iii.  c.  6. 

t  Sat.  ii.  1.  3.  t  S^t.  ii.  1. 61,  62.  73— T5. 
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when  tbey  seem  to  repeat  the  lessou  of 
Scripture. 

The  line  with  which  he  commeoees  his 
work,  praclaiming  the  vanity  of  human  cares, 
and  the  emptiness  of  human  concerns, 

"  O  Curas  Hominam !  6  qaantmii  est  in  rebda  iaane  T 

seems  to  bear  a  more  than  an  accidental  re- 
semblance to  the  text  with  which  Solomon 
opens  his  sublime  reflections  in  the  book  of 
Ecclesiastes  :  "  Vanity  of  vanities,"  saith  the 
preacher,  "  vanity  of  vanities ;  all  is  vanity/' 
Persius  appears,  however,  to  apply  in  an 
unlimited  sense,  what  Solomon  uttered  only 
with  regard  to  the  views  of  men,  when  not 
directed  by  the  fear  of  God.  The  Heathen 
writer  speaks  of  human  affairs  as  defective  in 
themselves,  but  the  inspired  teacher  refers 
only  to  a  vanity  in  the  pursuits  of  men. 
There  are  other  lines  also  of  Persius,  which 
deserve  consideration.  He  reprehends  in 
i^trong  language  those  unthinking  men,  who, 
because  the  Deity  did  not  inflict  immediate 
punishment,  imagined  that  he  had  overlooked 
or  forgiven  their  impiety  * ;   and  elsewhere 

•  Sal.  iL  1.  24-- 30,  compared  with  Pgalm  ii.  21. 
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he  satirizes  the  suggestions  of  luxury,  which, 
when  prompting  to  indulgence,  derives  mo- 
tives from  the  shortness  of  human  life,  ex- 
horting its  votaries  to  seize  the  present  hour 

for  enjoyment  *. 

< 

*  Saur.  1. 151— I5S9  compared  with  Prov.  i.  24, 
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CHAP.  XIII. 


Lucius  Anntau  Seneca. 


•   •! 


Seneca,  who  was  the  son  of  Marcotf 
Annseus  Seneca,  a  native  of  Corduba,  lo 
Spain,  of  the  equestrian  order,  and  of  whom 
some  writings  remain*,  was  appointed  by 
Agrippina  to  be  tutor  of  Nero,  whose  paa^ 
sions  he  for  some  time  restrained,  till  becom*> 
ing  obnoxious  to  the  tyrant,  he  fell  a  sacrifice 
to  resentment  or  avarice,  being  compelled  to 
inflict  death  upon  himself. 

Dion  Cassius  has  given  too  much  coun* 
tenance  to  the  charges  which  have  been 
brought  against  Seneca.  It  may  be  collected 
from  Tacitus  and  Juvenal,  that  the  imputa- 
tions thrown  on  his  character,  resulted,  ia 
great  measure,  from  the  calumnies  of  hit 
enemies,  encouraged  by  the  rapacity  of  the 

*  Fabriciuf  Biblioth.  lib.  ii.  c.  9. 
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emperor,  who  coveted  the  possession  of  his 
accumulated  wealth  and  splendid  gardens*. 
It  was  difficult,  in  the  court  of  Nero,  to 
escape  slanderous  reflections. 

The  writings  of  Seneca,  contain  some  of 
the  best  instructions  of  heathen  morality, 
when  it  had  been  compelled  to  recede  from 
maiij  of  its  errors,  and  had  conformed  itself 
io  some  degree  to  the  new  principles  intro* 
diiced  by  the  true  religion  :  and  their  author 
iUostrafeed,  by  the  fortitude  with  which  he 
endured  reverse  of  fortune  and  exile,  as  well 
as  by  his  death,  which  took  place  A.  D.  65, 
the  efficacy  of  those  moral  principles  which 
he  professed. 

There  can  be  httle  doubt,  however,  that 
this  eminent  moralist  was  acquainted  with 
aome  of  the  communications  of  the  Gospel, 
and  that  lie  conversed  with  some  of  the  first 
preachers,  who  zealously  propagated  its  doc- 
trines. It  is,  in  fact,  extremely  probable, 
and  supported  by  some  accounts,  that  he 
bad  intercourse  with  St.  Paul,  late  in  life, 
when  the  Apostle  came  to  Rome  and  con- 


•  Sat.  X.  Tacit.  Annal.  Ub.  xir.  $  5%  5S.  p.  186.    E(L 
Brotier,  t.  2. 

VOL.  II.  £  e 
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▼erted  some  ot  the  hoosehold  of  NeiD*. 
The  eight  epistles  to  St.  Pbdl,  whidi  cziit 
under  the  name  of  Seoeca,  afed  the  flfez 
epistles  represented  to  hare  been  wiitfca  lij 
St.  Paul  to  Seoeca,  seem  to  have  been  hr 
bricated  on  traditionary  aocoonts  to  duk 
effect.  They  were  composed  at  an  early  pe>- 
riod,  since  they  are  quoted  by  St.  Angntia 
and  Jerome,  and  they  weia  patched  at 
Naples  and  Venice  in  the  15tb  centafy,  as 
well  as  by  Erasmus  at  Basfe,  in  1515^  by 
whom  they  are  considered  as  unworthy  of 
the  name  which  they  bear.  Some  writofs 
have  maintained  that  Seneca  was  hiauetf  a 
proselyte  to  Christianity  ;  but  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  sufficieiit  ground  for  this 
opinion -t".  Many  of  Seneca^s  works  bavft 
been  transmitted  to  us,  which  treat  parbott* 
larly  on  those  moral  and  religious  8objecti» 
which  were  discussed  with  so  much  interest^ 
and  onder  such  enlarged  views,  after  the 
promulgation  of  the  Gospel,  of  which  the 
doctrines  ^ere  rapidly  diffused.      His  three 

\ 

*  Philipp.  iV.  22,  and  page  368  (toI.  L)  of  this  woi^. 
-I-  Fr.  Modiufl.  Lect«  Norantiqo.   Epbt  21.       Fabric, 
lib.  ii.  c.  9. 
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haikM  on  Anger^  which  he  styles  *^  Brevem 
^  InsaniamV^  and  which  he  considers  as 
die  mark  of  a  little  mind,  present  us  with  a 
pbiloibphicai  exposition  of  the  nature,  affects, 
and  remedies  of  this  passion. 

His  consolations,  addressed  to  Helvia  his 
twtUer,  during  his  exile  in  Corsica,  demon-^ 
aCMCe  the  light  affections  and  fortitude  of  his 
mind ;  and  those  offered  to  Poly bius,  on  the 
deativ  of  his  brother,  though  degraded  by 
ftittery  to  Claudius,  whom  he  stales  ^  pub- 
^  lielim  omnium  solatium -f*)^  raggest  siich 
Mlleetions  drawn  from  the  events  of  life,  as 
tfksna  adapted  to  his  time. 

Those  to  Marcia,  condeming  the  loss  of 
ber  son,  exhibit,  in  different  instances,  the 
rMloval  of  good  men  from  evils  to  come  Xt 
CMHMrring  to  excite  the  religious  conviction, 
#hieh  the  the  admonition  of  Isaiah  had  en- 
Ibreedy  in  Inspired  instruction  §•  Seneca 
ikbvMy  in  this  book,  to  allude  to  the  perse* 
of  the  Chiistians,  who  were  crucified 


H  «  I  •      I  i  I 


•  De  Inulib.i.  cap.  L  Edit.  Anutd.  IfflS.  Yar.  Eb. 
t  Cap.  SS.  Tol.  1.  p.  S2S. 
t  Cq>.2a'p.8S5— 2S7. 
\  Ifluahlvii.  1. 

S  e  2 
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and  impaled  *  :  and  he  conclades  it  with  a 
striking  passage,  in  which  he  describes  the 
final  conflagration  of  the  world,  aboat  to  be 
renewed.  **'Nos  quoque  felices  animae,  et 
*^  sterna  fortiiae,  cum  Deo  visum  erit  iteroro 
*^  ista  moliri,  labptibus  canctis,  et  ipsi 
*'  parva  ruinae  ingentis  accessio,  in  antiqua 
^'  elementa  vertemur.  Felicem  filium  tuum 
"  Marcia,  qui  ista  jam  novit^f-.* 

In  his  book  on  Providence,  he  considers 
the  interesting  question,  why  many  evils 
happen  to  good  men :  and  he  appears  to 
offer  the  same  solution  which  a  Christiaa 
would  have  given,  representing  afflictions  to 
be  dealt  out  with  a  view  lo  discipline  ^. 

Seneca  was  more  addicted  to  the  Stoical 
principles  than  was  compatible  with  Chris- 
tianity ;  be  suffered,  however,  the  mild  spirit 
ot  the  Gospel  to  mitigate  somewhat  of  their 
seventy.  IJu\  ing  derived  consolation  to  him 
seh  and  others,  tVom  the  cultivation  of  pbilo* 
sophy,  when  liiing  with  frugal  and  secluded 

*  Cap.  20.  p.  284.  see  also  Epist.  H.  Lipeius  ad  annal. 
Tacit.  14.  et  Gruter.  lib  xix.  c.  12. 

+  Consol.  ad  Miirc.  c.  26.  p.  800. 

X  Dc  ProvidentJH,  f  1.  p.  S04.  Heb.  xii.  6,  7»  and 
page  229  (yoI.  i.)  of  this  work. 
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habits  in  banishment,  he  continaed  to  solicit 
its  aid  when  restored  to  prosperity,  and  sur- 
rounded with  the  splendid  luxuries  of  the 
imperial  palace.  *  He  professes  in  his  work^ 
*^  De  Tranquillitate  Animi/'  to  have  been 
pleased  with  the  honoiuM  and  distinctions 
which  he  enjoyed,  not  for  purposes  of  osten- 
tatioDy  but  that  he  might  be  more  useful  to 
his  friends  and  relations,  to  the  citizens,  and 
to  all  mankind  *.  He  appears  to  have 
looked  down  with  the  feelings  of  a  superior 
mind,  upon  those  who  sought  to  relieve  the 
lassitude  of  their  lives  only  by  variety  of 
amusement  and  a  change  of  scene  -f-:  and  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  production  of  useful 
works,  inculcating  the  precepts  by  which  a 
wise  man  might  maintain  constancy  under 
all  circumstances  ^ ;  recommending  clemency 
to  Kero§,  whose  disposition  in  his  youth 
afforded  some  hope  that  he  might  be  in- 
fluenced by  principles  of  virtue. 

In  his  book  "  De  Brevitate  Vita,'*  he 
maintains  that  it  is  our  misconduct  which 
occasions  the  shortness  of  life  to  be  lamented  : 

*  Cap.  1  •  p.  sss. 

t  Cap.  2.  p.  34a. 

I  See  his  work  De  Constantly  Sapientii. 

f  Vide  th^  two  books  Dc  Clementii« 
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and  in  his  book  '*  De  Vit4  Beat&y'"  he 
makes  happiness  consist  in  virtue  ;  and  speaks 
of  God  as  the  Governor  of  the  Univerw  *.. 

Amidst  the  dignities  which  he  enjoyed^  ha 
seems  to  have  looked  with  tbodness  to  ease 
and  retirement ;  and  in  his  work  ^  De  Otioy 
>*  aut  Secessu  Sapientis,''  he  maintains  them 
to  be  consistent  with  the  duties  of  a  wise 
man. 

His  seven  books  '^  De  Beneficiis,^  which 
are  written  without  much  method,  contain  a 
variety  of  just  reflections  on  benefits,  aad  on 
the  reciprocal  duties  of  those  who  iMStow^ 
and  those  who  receive  them ;  representing 
benefits  to  derive  their  value  from  the  in^ 
tention  of  the  donor,  and  as  producing  in 
those  who  confer  them,  a  resemblance  to  the 
gods  -f- :  and  he  observes  that  the  mind  will 
find  materials  for  liberality,  even  in  the  most 
confined  circumstances  ^.  He  considers  ob- 
ligations as  discharged  by  the  feelings  of  a 

*  Cap.  8.  p.  535.  It  may  be  observed,  that  this  work  Is 
addressed  to  Gallic,  his  brother,  whose  name  was  changed 
from  Marcus  Annseus  Novatus,  for  that  of  Lucius  Junius 
Gallio,  and  who  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  the  Ro- 
man deputy  or  proconsul  before  whom  St*  Pftul  was  accused* 
See  Acts  xviii.  12.  et  Tacit.  Annals,  lib.xv.  f  78. 

t  Lib.  iii.  c  15. 

I  Lib.  i.  C..3. 
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grateftil  disposition  ^.  He  combats  the  £pi« 
carean  principle  with  respect  to  the  ia-- 
difierence  of  the  gods  ^f* ;  and  represents 
diem,  and  especially  him  whom  he  styles 
^  Deus  Optimus  Maximusj:/'  as  constant 
in  his  decrees,  as  conferring  blessings  on  the 
bttd,  as  well  as  on  the  good ;  because  those 
different  characters  here  cannot  be  sepa* 
rated  §•  Amidst  some  abstract  and  specu- 
latife  principles,  in  which  he  contends  for 
a  gvatttitous  love  of  virtue,  he  mentions  the 
*^  insitum  mortalitati  vitium  ||  ;*'  and  ob- 
serves, that  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
gods  t.«at  some  men  with  indulgence,  ou 
account  of  the  disposition  of  their  fathers 
and  grandfathers;  carrying  this  opinion  to 
a  much  greater  extent  than  is  sanctioned  by 
Scripture  ^. 

The  six  books  on  declamatory  topics,  were 
probably  only  digested,  by  Seneca,  as  they 
appear  by  their  subjects  and  style  to  have 
been  composed  at  an  earlier  period  than  that 


*  Lib.  ii.  c.  S5. 

f  Lib.  iv.  c.  4i. 

{  Lib.  iv.  c.  7. 

§  Liv.  iv.  c.  28. 

I  Lib.  ii.  c.  26.    See  also  lib.  iii.  c.  25» 

%  Lib.  iv.  c.  32.  Compart  with  Exod«  xx.  5. 
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in  which  he  lived*.  They  are  imperfect, 
bat  seem  to  have  been  designed  as  scholastic 
exercises,  to  instruct  students  in  the  art  of 
rhetoric;  containing  suggestions  and  divi- 
sions of  subjects,  to  assist  in  the  arrangement 
of  speeches  before  the  senate,  and  at  tho  bar. 
Tiiey  do  not  afford  any  thing  with  which 
we  are  at  present  concerned  ^f*. 

The  seven  books  on  natural  questions, 
which  relate  chi<.'fly  to  meteorology,  and  in 
which  he  represents  *^  man  as  contemptible, 
^*  unless  he  rise  above  earthly  things ;{;;''  a 
lively  satire  on  the  Bmperor  Claudius;  a 
large  collection  of  epistles ;  and  ten  tragedies, 
with  some  fragments,  compose  the  remainder 
of  Seneca  s  works :  some  of  the  tragedies  ar^ 
deemed  spurious. 

*  See  Andr.  Schottus.  Pnef.  ad  Lib.  Suasorianmi,  apod 
Sencc.  Op.  torn.  lii.  el  Fabric.  Biblioth. 

f  Declamation  appears  to  have  prevailed  in  Greece  sfter 
those  productions  of  eloquence,  which  had  been  called  iWrth 
by  energetic  feelings,  and  animating  contests, had  established 
some  standnrds  which  served  as  models  for  study.  Cicero, 
whose  powers  agitated  the  whole  frame  of  Csesar,  had  de- 
claimed at  Rhodes  and  in  Greece,  and  continued  to  ex- 
ercise his  judgment  and  talents  in  pleading  before  Caasiua 
and  Dolabella,  when  civil  dissentions  precluded  him  from 
forensic  application,  and  the  art  which  Seneca  iUostnUes 
professed  by  Suetonius  and  others  at  Rome. 

X  Nat.  Quest  lib.  i.  Pref« 
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The  Medsa  has  generally  been  considered 
as  gendine;  and  QuiDlilian;  mentions  a  play 
under  that  title^  written  by  Seneca.  It  is 
woithy  of  jemark,  however^  that  the  present 
play  under  that  name^  contains  a  passage 
which  seems  to  have  reference  to^  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Western  Continent ;  and  which, 
if  we  allow  it  to  have  been  written  be£»re 
the  disclosure  of  the  new  world,  must  be 
regarded  as  a  singularly  happy  conjecture, 
iVamed  from  reflection,  on  the  form  and  ge- 
neral circumstances  of  the  earth.  The  lines 
are  ac  follow : 

''  Venient  annis  saecnla  seris* 
Quibns  oceanus  yincnla  reram 
Laxety  et  ingens  pateat  telliu, 
Tetbysque  novos  detq;at  orbes ; 
Nee  sit  terris  oltima  Thole*." 

The  writings  of  Seneca,  particularly  his 
later  productions,  improved  by  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  ei^hibit  a  display  of  religious 
and  moral  truth,  which  may  afford  instruc* 
tion  to  every  age.  In  works  produced  at  a 
period,  improved  by  the  dawn  of  revealed 
knowledge,  we  are  not  surprized  to  meet 
with  many  just  and  noble  sentiments,  with 

♦  Ac,  a.  !•  375;^ 
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respect  to  the  attributes  and  govemment  of 
the  supreme  God  *f  acknowledged  at  the 
First  Cause,  and  Governor  of  the  world ;  dr 
with  regard  to  the  gross  superstitioB  of  Seoe- 
ca's  time,  of  which  he  strongly  reprobates  tho 
absurd  customs,  as  consfHcuous  even  in  the 
Capitol  -f*.  We  easily  understand  also^  that 
the  respect  which  he  paid  to  the  ignoble 
crowd  of  deities  who  were  worshipped,  was 
manifested  rather  in  conformity  to  his  sup- 
posed duty  as  a  senator,  for  tlie  sake  of  ex- 
ample X  than  from  any  belief  in  the  reality 
of  their  existence ;  aud  that,  a$  St.  Augustia 
states,  '*  colebat  quod  reprehendebat,  agebat 
^'  quod  arguebat,  quod  culpabat  adoralmt§.'' 
Equally  consistent  with  the  convictions  which 
we  might  have  expected  to  prevail  in  the 
mind  of  Seneca,  are  the  declarations  which 
he  makes  with  respect  to  Providence,  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  expectation 
of  future  happiness :  the  effect  of  which, 
however,  is  sometimes  diminished  by  erro- 

*  Epist.  51.  with  Heb.  xi.  3.  EpiifU  41.  and  Gen.  xxi.  U 
Epist.  5S.  Pialm  civ.  30.  Epist.  65.  Gen.  i.  81.  EpitL  9s[ 
Matt.  viii.  20.  i.  29.  xi.  12. 

f  August,  de  Civit.  Dei.  lib.  v«  c.  10.  Tertnll*  Apologet. 
c.  12.  p.  IS.    Edit.  Paris.  1664. 

X  2  Kings  V.  18. 

j  August,  lib.  V.  c.  10. 
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neous  opinions,  exhibiting  the  lingering  er- 
rors of  philosophy,  particularly  on  the  subject 
of  suicide  *• 

The  passages  are  numerous,  especially  in 
the  Epistles,  which  indicate  an  acquaintance 
with  the  instructions  of  Scripture.^  He  in- 
culcates,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  the  pro- 
priety of  prayer  for  wisdom  ^f* ;  and  the  ne» 
cessity  of  a  regard  to  our  eternal  welfare. 
He  observes,  that  we  die  daily ;{;,  and  excites 
flien  to  a  contempt  of  death,  on  the  cousi« 
deration  that  we  have  no  limited,  or  temporary 
existence  §•  He  expresses  a  desire  of  libe- 
rating the  soul  from  the  servitude  of  the 
body  ||.  He  enforces  the  propriety  of  living 
for  others  ^ :  and  speaks  of  the  return  of  the 
spirit  to  the  gods  **,  of  the  restoration  to 
life*f^,  and  of  the  future  contemplation  of 
the  glories  which  we  now  see  indistinctly,  and 


•  Epist.  24.  CoDBol  ad  Marc  c.  22.  et  de  Vit.  Beat  c.  19. 
f  Epiat  10.  compare  with  1  Kings  iii*  9.  and  JametL  5. 
I  Epiat.  1.  and  102.  compare  with  1  Cor.  xv.  31. 
4  E^;»at.  102»  compare  with  Hebrews  xiii.  14. 
I  Epist.  65.  and  12a  compare  with  Rom.  viii.  21»  82. 
f  Epist.  4S.  compare  with  Acts  iT.  52.  2  Cor.  ▼•  !•— f  • 
aad  Rom.  xiy.  7. 

^*  Epist.  102.  compare  with  Ecdus.  xii.7. 
f  f  Epist.  36.  compare  with  1  Cor.  xv.  52. 
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only  in  part*;  recommending  that  fortitade 
and  noble  confidence  of  the  mind,  which, 
resting  on  such  prospects,  is  not  to  be  terri« 
fied  by  any  enemies,  or  discouraged  by  any 
circumstances -f*.  In  addition  to  whicb,  many 
other  passages  might  be  referred  to,  containing 
a  general  resemblance,  in  thought  or  expres- 
sion, to  texts  of  Scripture;};. 

Seneca  appears  in  a  work  referred  to  by 
St.  Austin  to  have  censured  the  Jews  for 
losing  a  seventh  part  of  their  time,  by  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  §.  It  is  singular 
that  the  Heathens  should  not  have  been  sen- 
sible of  the  benefits  of  such  a  suspension  of 
the  struggles  and  contests  of  life,  and  of 
such  an  intermission  to  allay  and  moderate 
the  ej^cesses  of  human  passion,  even  as  to  its 
immediate  influence  on  civil  and  domestic  BOm 


*  Epist.  102.  and  65.  compare  with  1  Cor.  xiii.  12* 

t  Epiflt.  102.  Luke  zii.  5.  MatU  z.  28.  Epitt.  16.  and 
Prov.  iii.  5. 

t  Epist.  8.  and  JoIid  viii.  S2.  S6.  Galat.  iii.  i.  Epist.  46* 
Rom.  xii.  17.  EpiBt.  16.  and  2  Cor.  xiii.  5.  and  James  L  22* 
Episu  1 7.  and  2.  iv.  17.  EpiiU  27*  1  Cor.  ix.  25^ 
£pi£t.  31.  Acts  xvii.  29.  Epist.  S8.  and  Matt.  xiii.  31. 
Epist.  93.  Ephes.  iv.  16.  John  xv.  1—6.  Epist.  120. 
2  Pet.  i.  19.  ec  passim.  Epist.  102.  Psalm  xlvi.  6.  Job  L  21. 
1  Tim.  tI.  7. 

§  August,  de  Civit.  Dei.  lib.  vL  c.  IK 
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iHety.  It  b  the  devoting  of  the  Sabbath,  bow^ 
ei^r,  to  a  contemplation  of  the  divine  attri* 
butes,  and  to  the  cultivation  and  expression 
of  religious  affections,  which  renders  the  ap- 
pointment most  valuable.  Carrying  with  it 
divine  authority,  and  manifesting  good  efiects 
wherever  it  was  set  apart,  its  establishment 
was  at  length  secured.  Seneca  observing 
that  it  spread  over  the  world,  and  that  the 
vanquished  thereby  gave  laws  to  the  con- 
querors, remarks,  that  though  the  greater 
part  of  the, people  knew  not  what  itheydid, 
yet  that  the  Jews  were  sensible  pf  the  cause 
<^  their  rites  *. 

.  Seneca  seems  to  be  unwilling  to  mention 
the  Christians,  being  conscious,  it  is  sup* 
posed,  that  they  merited  commendations 
which  he  could  not  ventijre  to  express.  It 
has  been  noticed,  that  he  alludes  to  the 
sufierings  to  which  they  were  exposed,  in 
what  was  called  the  Tunica  molesta,  a  vest- 
ment formed  of  combustible  n^aterials,  and 
smeared  with  unctuous  preparations,  with 
which  they  were  covered,  and  which  when 
they  were  secured  to  a  stake,  was  set  on  fire-f-. 


^  August,  de  Civitatc  Dei,  lib.  ▼.  c.  11.  1.  vii.  c.  10. 
t  Seneca,  £pi«t»  14. 
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He  seems  to  sptek  of  them  as  rejoiciiig  in 
being  burned^  and  bound  in  chains,  add 
slain  *• 

It  is  remarkable  that  Seneca  observes,  that 
*'  if  one  were  to  rise  from  the  dead^  and  to 
^*  inform  us  upon  his  own  eitperience,  that 
*^  there  is  no  evil  in  death,  he  would  obtain 
more  credit,  and  have  greater  weight  with 
us  than  an  ordinary  teacher  -f  V  This 
remark,  however,  only  leads  us  to  reflect, 
how  erroneous  often  are  the  oonvicdons  of 
men,  and  how  just  the  observation  of  ear 
Saviour,  ^^  that  if  men  beliere  not.  Moses 
*^  and  the  Prophets,  neither  would  they  be 
^^  persuaded  though  one  rose  firom  the  dead.'' 
Seneca  himself,  who  must  have  heard  of  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  does  not  appear  to 
have  examined  its  evidence,  or  to  have  been 
duly  impressed  by  it. 

•  Epist  71*  and  Hd>.xL  S5. 
t  Epist.  so.  p.  114.  Edit.  AmteL    Sac  Mordiy  tnuMu 
vol.  L  p,  lis.  and  Lukexri.  SI. 
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CHAP.  LIV^ 


Caius  Cornelius  Tacitm. 


T^GiTUSy  who  was  the  son  of  G)roelius 
Tacitus,  a  procurator  and  governor  of  one 
oC  tb^  provinces  of  Belgic  Gaul,  was  bora 
19  the  reign  of  Nero,  A.  D.  62 ;  and  en» 
jofod  high  offices  in  the  successive  reigns 
of  VespasiangE,  Titus,  Domitiany  Nerva,  and 
Trajan« 

The  History  of  Tacitus  was  published  in 
the  reign  of  Trajan,  when  the  unrestnuned 
feelings  of  the  mind  were  ex;pressed  without 
fear.  It  exhibited  a  succession  of  twenty- 
seven  years,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  (jalba,  A.  D.  69>  to  the  death  of 
Domitian,  a  period  rendered  awful  by  fre- 
quent revolutions  of  empire,  efiected  chiefly 
by  the  Praetorian  bands,  who  raised  up  the 
objects  of  their  choice  to  a  short-lived  and 
precarious  power.    The  work  consistad  ori* 
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ginally  of  thirty  books,  of  which  only  four, 
and  a  part  of  the  fifth,  remain,  recording 
but  little  after  the  accession  of  VespuaiaD. 

The  Annals,  composed  afterwards,  indaded 
a  period  of  fifty-four  years,  from  A.  IX.  14^ 
to  the  death  of  Nero  in  A.  D.  68.  Three* 
years  of  Tiberius;  the  four  years  of  Caligula ; 
the  SIX  first  of  Claudius ;  and  the  two  last  of 
Nero,  have  perished.  The  works  here  men- 
tioned, the  Dialogue  on  Oratory,  and  the 
Treatise  de  Moribus  Germanorum,  produced 
A.  D.  99)  in  the  reign  of  1'rajan;  together 
with  the  Life  of  Agricola,  published  also  in 
the  same  reign,  contain  all  that  remaim  of 
this  historian ;  who,  for  depth  of  philosophic 
cal  remark,  for  striking  description  of  cha« 
racter,  for  animated  and  dramatic  repr^en* 
tations  of  events,  is  the  most  distinguished  of 
any  that  antiquity  can  boast.  He  shews  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  heart ;  but  having 
occasion  to  treat  of  times,  and  characters,  of 
peculiar  corruption,  he  seems  to  delight  in 
aggravating  the  shades  of  human  depravity. 

The  impressions  in  favour  of  moralityy 
which  he  excites,  are  produced  by  a  contem* 
plation  of  the  misery,  and  dreadful  effects,  of 
an  unrestrained  indulgence  of  the  passions. 
He  introduces  few  reflections  on  Providence, 
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and  has  been  sometimes  accoaed  of  atfadsm ; 
bnt  there  are  passages  which  safficiently  de^ 
moDstrate  his  belief  in  the  government  of  a 
Supreme'  Being,  administering  retributive 
judgments  on  earth ;  and  he  exhibits  the  in^- 
doence  of  conscience  producing  superstitious 
fears  and  gloomy  apprehensions  *•  Tacitus, 
however,  though  he  speaks  with  reverence  of 
Jupiter,  ^  greatest  and  best,''  and  represents 
the  goda  as  propitious  to  virtue  *f-,  yet  seems 
to  have  entertained  very  erroneous  notions  of 
the  Divine  nature  as  if  acting  firom  revenge  X* 
Considering  the  respect  with  which'  the 
works  of  Tacitus  were  regarded  by  the  An* 
eientai,  and  that  the  Emperor  Tacitus  in  par- 
tieolar  directed  them,  as  the  valuable  pro- 
dnetioM  of  bis  ancestor,  to  be  placed  in  all 
the  libraries  ^f  Rome,  and  to  be  transcribed 
teo  dmet  every  year  into  the  Archives  of  the 
Cooauli,  it  is  somewhat  surprizing  that  they 
ihoold  not  have  been  more  completely 
preserved;  especially  if  we  reflect  on  the 
importance  of  the  evidence  which  they  af^ 
ford  in  confirmation  of  the  sacred  accounts. 

•  Amial.  15.  $  M. 
f  Hklor.  lib.iiL§7S. 

X  Hiflor.  lib.  i.  ^  S*     See  alto  Locan.  Pharsal.  lib.  ir. 
L 107.  and  eren  Cicero  De  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  iii.  ^  82.  et  seq. 

VOL.  lit  F  f 
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Availing  oursel%*e8  of  vbat  rematna^  aod 
advening  6r8t  to  relations  which  substantiate 
particulars  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament, 
we  may  ol^serve,  that  when  the  historian 
speaks  of  the  plains  in  which  Sodom  and 
Goniorrah  stood,  he  states,  after  otimr 
writers*,  that  they  were  '*  reported  to  ha?e 
heen  formerly  fruitful,  and  inhabited  by 
ibe  population  of  great  cities,  which  were 
burnt  up  by  fire  darted  from  heaven ;  that 
^^  traces  of  this  destruction  were  to  be  dii^ 
^^  covered  in  his  time,  since  the  earth  itself 
appeared  scorched,  and  to  have  lost  its 
fruitfulness;  so  that  all  things,  uhetber  of 
spontaneous  growth,  or  sown  by  the  hand, 
"  either  in  the  blade  or  flower,  or  matured 
^  to  their  accustomed  form,  became  black 
"  and  empty,  and  mouldered,*  as(  it  were, 
**  into  ashes."  He  confesses  himself  dis- 
posed to  admit,  ^^  that  as  distinguished  cities 
"  had  formerly  been  burnt  (in  that  spot)  by 
**  celestial  flames,  so  also  the  earth  had  lie- 
come  infected  by  the  vapours  of  the 
lake-f-,.  and  the  whole  surrounding  atr 
mosphere     been     corrupted ;     insomuch, 


•  Gen.  xiv.  1—3;  and  Strabo,  lib,  xvi.  p.^64. 
t  Gen.  xiv.  3. 
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^  that  the  productions  of  the  harvest  and 
^  aut'inin  became  putrid  under  a  soil  and 
••  climate  equally  pernicious  *•" 

The  accounts  which  the  historian  gives  of 
the  Jews,  are  often  strange,  and  improbable", 
and  even  contain  palpable  contradictions. 
fie  possibly  received  some  information  con* 
temifig  this  people  from  Josephus;  but  he 
had  recourse  also  to  other  authorities,  less 
tespectable,  or  he  perverted  the  reports 
whicb  be  received,  in  accommodation  to 
|iopttlar  errors,  coinciding  \vilh  his  own  pre- 
jodieea. 

Tacitus  commences  his  account  with  the 
Afaservation,  that  as  he  was  about  to  relate  the 
last  days  of  a  distinguished  city,  it  was 
proper,  to  lay  open  its  origin.  Upon  this 
lobject^  fae  mentions  many  opinions  which 
prevailed,  two  of  which  appear  to  have  been 
built  principally  upon  a  resembhince  of 
names,    the   one   representing   the  Je\^s   to ' 

•  Hiitor.  1.  V.  c  7.  Gen.  X\x.  25.  Deut.  xxix.  2S ;  and 
ItaMolgtiiif,  who  tayt,  that  only  one  fetid  plant  grew  there. 
If^rpby^  lA  hit  traoskition,  has  perveited  the  account  <tf 
Tacitua,  by  inserting  a  passage  about  natural  causes,  which 
b  not  in  the  original.  The  lake  covered  a  plain  where  cities 
Mod.    Goa.  xlv,  S. 

pf2 
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have  fled  from  Ida  in  Crete  *t  ^^  other 
stating  them  to  have  been  the  Solymi,  men- 
tioned by  Homer  *f*.  Tacitus  adverts  like* 
wise  to  reports,  which  described  the  Jews  to 
have  been  of  ^thiopic  or  Egyptian  originr 
emigrating  from  the  latter  country  under 
the  guidance  of  Hierosolymus  and  Juda;};; 
and  to  others,  which,  with  more  consistency 
and  truth,  affirm  them  to  have  been  As- 
Syrian  strangers,  who,  being  in  want  of  a 
country,  first  obtained  a  settlement  in 
£gypt§,  and  afterwards  established  them- 
selves in  Judea  and  in  the  neighbouring 
parts  of  Syria.  Recurring  again  to  errone- 
ous accounts  |),  he  states  that  ^*  a  pestilence. 


*  Hntor.  1.  T.  c.  S.  The  Cretans  were  rather  deritedl 
from  the  Jewf ;  see  Brotier's  Tacitus,  not.  et  emend,  t.  L 
p.5SS. 

t  Oiadi  1.  TiL  T.  IS'k  Homer  here  speaks  of  the  in- 
habitants,  of  Ethiopia  or  Pisidia:  See  also  Odjssa.  1.  t. 
▼•  2S4.  and  Brotier,  not.  et  emend. 

%  The  Ethiopians  boasted  of  the  highest  aniiquttj,  and 
some  menpiMrials  of  them  existed  in  Judea,  particulafljr  at 
Joppa,  where  Andromeda  was  said  to  have  been  ezpoaed  to 
the  sea-monster;  hut  they  were  of  more  recent  <irigin  than 
the  Egyptians.  Vide  Diod.  Sic  1.  iii.el  Bocbart  Geograph. 
Sacr.  p.  i.  1. 4.  c.  26. 

f  Gen.  xi.  SI. 

I  Those  of  Chremon,  LysimachoSy  Justin,  Diodofus  Sica- 
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^^  having  arisen  in  Egypt,  which  afibcted  the 
**  bodies   of  men,    King   Boccharis^  .  upon 
<<  consulting  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon 
^^  for  relief,   was  commanded  to  purify  his 
*^  kingdom,  by  transporting,  a  race,  of  men 
«<  odious  to  the  gods  into  other  lands;  that 
^*  in  consequence,  the  whole  multitude  being 
<'  sought  for,   and   collected   together  and 
^^  abandoned  in  vast  deserts,  Moses,  one  of 
^  their  number,   persuaded   the  rest,    who 
^<  were  rendered  torpid  by  their  grief,  not 
*^  to  wait  for  the  assistance  of  gods  or  men, 
«<  as  they  were  deserted   by  both,  but  to 
'^  trust  to  him  as  to  a  celestial  guide,  by 
i^  whose   aid,    in    the    first   instance^    they 
*^  might  have  warded  off  their  miseries*/' 
Tacitus  proceeds  to  relate,  that  ^*  the  people 
^  assented    to    this   proposition,    and    that 
^  being  entirely  ignorant  what  course  was 
<^  to  be  pursued,  they  set  forward  on  a  for- 
^  tuitous  journey;    that  nothing  distressed 
^  them  so  much  as  a  want  of  water;  that 
^  btsing,    in    consequence,    exhausted    and 
^  stretched  on  the  ground,  ready  to  expire, 

lusp  Platsrch,  and  others.    See  Gale's  Court  of  the  Gen* 
tikt. 
'  *  See  ExofI*  ii  11.  el  leq* 
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^  a  herd  of  wild  asses  *  returning  from  pas* 
*^  tore,  retired  to  a  rock  shaded  uith  a 
*^  grove  'f  of  trees,  whereupon  Moses  having 
^^  followed  tbem,  and  conjectured  from  the 
^  verdure  of  the  herbage,  that  there  would 
*^  be  water,  discovered  and  opened  large 
**  sources  of  it  to  the  people ;  that  after  ihb 
relief,  they  proceeded  on  a  journey  of  sit 
successive  days,  and  on  the  seveotb, 
having  driven  away  the  cultivators  of  tlia 
**  land,  obtained  possession  of  it,  in  which 
**  they  bu^lt  and  dedicated  a  city  and  t 
^  temple +  '' 

The  historian  further  adds,  that  **  Moses, 
^  wiih  a  view  to  confirm  the  Jews  in  suhjec* 
^^  tion  to  him,  introduced  among  them  foew 
•*  rites,  different  from  those  of  other  BlO^ 
"  tals,  rendering  all  things  profane  to  ibcm 
•*  which  were  deemed  sacred  by  others,  and 
**  on  the  other  hand,  allowing  among  them 
•*  what  was  esteemed  incestuous  by  other 
•*  |)eople/'  He  asserts  **  that  the  image  of 
*•  the  animal,  by  the  guidance  of  which  they 
"  had  extricated  themselves  from  iheir  dlffi- 
**  culty  and  thirst,  was  consecrated  by  them 


^  Compare  with  Ezod.  xr.  22.    See  ako  Gea.  xxzfL  f4. 
t  Exod,  XT.  17.  t  Hirt.  K  t.  J  3. 
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*f  in  the  ^ncUiary  * :  that  they  sl^yf  a  ram, 
^  as  if  in  conleinpt  of  AnQinon  ;..anJ  sacri- 
<<  ficec)  an  ox*  which  the  Egyptians  worship 
^*  ped  as  Apis:  ihat  they  absl^inec)  from 
^*  swine's  flesh,  in  ipemorv  of  the  destruction 
*^  with  which  the  leprqsy  had  formerly  dis« 
**  gfaoed  ihem,  to  viiiich  <lisea2)e  that  animal 
*^  is  particularly  liable :  that,  by  frequent 
^*  fiists,  they  still  commemorated,,  the  long 
**  famine  which  they  had  formerly  sus-* 
^^  tained  *f :  and  that  the  Jewish  bread, 
*'  being  unleavened,  retained  a  proof  of  the 
^'  baste  with  which  they  had  carried  off  their 
"  corn  J/'  He  afhrms  that  "  they  topk  de- 
**  light  in  the  rest  of  the  seventh  day,  be« 
^  cause  that  day  produced  to  them  an  end 
^*  of  their  labours^;  and  that  afterwards,  by 
*'  the  seductive  influence  of  idleness,  they 
**  devoted  ako  the  seventh  year  to  inacti- 
^*  vilylj:  that  others  related,  that  thjis  ho- 
**  iKHir  was  paid  to  Saturn,  either  derived 

*  See  tbis  contradicted  by  Tacitus  himself  in  the  same 
bodkf  c*  5.  See  also  Dio.  Cass.  1;  xxxvii.  c.  17.  p.  122. 
Joseph,  cent.  Apion,  1.  ii.  c.  17.  Fuller's  Miscell.  Theolog* 
Liii.  c.  S.     Gen.  xxxvi.  24t. 

t  Sueton.  August.  86.  and  Martial.  Epig.  4.  4* 

t  £^od.  xii.  Si).     Deut.  xvi.  3. 

5  SxodL  XX.  8.  11.  xxxi.  13.    Deut.  t.  14. 

II  Exod.  xxiii.  10.  Lcvit.  xxv.  4«  See  also  Levit.  xxt.  6 
—10— 18^20,  21. 
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^<  from  tbe  inhabitants  of  Ida,  Uieir  progs- 
'*  nitors,  who  are  said  to  have  been  expelled 
*^  with  Saturn,  and  from  wbom  tbajr^seceiYed 
^^  tbeir  principles  of  ie)igioB|  pr  beoAise, 
**  out  of  the  seven  stars  bj  which  mortals 
*^  are  governedi  that  of  Saturn •  re?olves  in 
^^  the  highest  orb,  and  with  the  chief  power; 
^  and  that  most  of  the  celestial:  bodies  regu« 
^*  late  their  influence,  and  complete  their 
^^  course,  by  the  number  sevea^'' 

The  hislpriao  observes,  that  ^  these  rites, 
^^  however  first  introduced,  were  supported 
^^  by  their  antiquity  ;  that  other  unhallowed 
^'  and  impure  institutes  prevailed,  through 
*^  the  depravity  of  the  people*;  for  that 
<^  every  worthless  man,  despising  the  religion 
^^  of  the  country  in  which  he  lived,  heaped 
^^  up  tributes  and  offerings  at  Jerusalem^  by 
^^  which  means  the  power  of  the  Jews  was 
*^  increased,  and  the  more  so  from  their 
^*  strong  attachment  and  ready  compassion 
*^  towards  each  other,  and  their  hostile  ha- 
"  trpd  tqwards  all  others  •f:"     He  affirms 

*  Ezek.  Tiii. 

f  This  caliunnj  originated  probably  in  the  extirpation  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Canaan.  See  the  falsehood  of  it  in  Jere* 
miah  xxix.  ?•    1  Maccabees  riii.  1.    The  Jews  still  pray  on 

"  Sabbath  for  the  Princes  under  whom  they  lire. 
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tbat  '*  tbty  did  not  eat  or  iMehnarTj  with 
^  other 'peo|^e*:  that  their  raee  was  most 
^  iiddicted  to  lust  r^litit  Ibey  aMained  YVom 
**  Kdentious  intercdars^'  with  stt^nge  VtfilieDy 
*^  bat  that  among  themselves  no  intereooree 
^*  was  illicit  ^^ihiit  iSiey  instituted  cirdiim* 
«<^ciaoQ  as  a  distirietiVe  Yite:  that  prose) j^tes 
^  to  their  frith  adopted  the  sam&  cfuStbm, 
^^  and  Were  emboed  with  nothing  moreearly, 
*^  than  to  despise  the  Gods,  to  direst  them* 
*^  selves  of  attachment  to 'their  diuntrf ,  and 
'^  to  esteem  their  parents,  their  children, 
^  and  their  brethren,  as  vile  ij: ;  yet  tbit  it 
**  was  an  object  of  their  policy  to  inciiease 
^*  their  numbers,  for  that  it  ^itts  a  crime 
**  amongst  them  for  any  parent  to  kill  his 
^'  children;  and  that  they  believed  the  souls 
^^  of  those  who  died  in  battle,  or  under 
*^  persecution,  to  be  immortal  § ;  that  hence 
^  arose  a  desire  of  multiplying  children, 
*^  and  a  contempt  of  death:  that  it  was 
^  their  custom,  in  the  Egyptian  manner, 
^^  to  bury  their  dead,   rather  than  tfo'  burn 

^Deut.vii.S.    Joshua  zxiii.  12. 
t  Deut.  xxn.  21  •   xxii.  2.     Joseph.  e«K.    Apion.l.  ii. 
iMiV-SO. 

r   $  Seiden  da  Jur.  Natur.  el  Gent.  a*-4.  et  ttf. 
^  Seiden^  ibid^  7^^^  p.  829-^31/  •        v  :  <!    .\  ji: 

I 
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**  them  ;  and  that  they  entertained  the  same 
persuasion,  and  the  same  solicitude^  with 
that  people,  concerning  the  inferoal,  but 
^^  differed  from  them  with  respect  to  the 
"•celestial  state/' 

Tacitus  goes  on  to  remark,  that  ^^  the 
^*  Egyptians  venerated  most  animals,  and 
"  their  fabricated  images:  that  the  Jews 
"  conceived  only  one  Deity,  and  him,  only 
*^  in  the  mind,  esteeming  those  profane,  who 
"  formed  images  of  the  Gods  with  perish* 
"  able  materials,  and  in  the  likeness  of  men; 
"  for  that  the  lofty  and  eternal^  God  was 
^'  neither  mutable,  or  liable  to  decay,  and 
"  that  therefore  there  were  no  images  in  their 
^*  city,  and  much  less  in  their  temples-^: 
/^  that  this  homage  of  images  was  not  allowed 
*^  to  Kings  or  to  the  Caesars  :  that  as  their 
"  priests  played  in  chorus  with  pipes  and  tim* 
"  brels,  and  were  crowned  with  wreaths  of 
"  ivy,  and  as  a  golden  vine  was  found  in  their 
temples,  it  was  by  some  inferred  that  they 
worshipped  Bacchus  the  conqueror  of  the 
"  East,  though  the  Jewish  Institutes  had  not 
**  any  conformity  with  those  of  the  Heathen 

*  Isaiah  Ivii.  15. 

t  Hist.  lib.  V.  §  5.    Dio.  Cass,  lib.  xxxvii  J  17.  p.  122. 
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^  Ood«  lie  having  established  festive  and 
^^  cheerful  ritee,  bat  the  customs  of  the  Jews 
^  being  absurd  and  sordid." 

These  accounts  of  the  Roman  historian^ 
evidently  tinctured  with  the  strongest  preju- 
dice, betray  the  injurious  representations  of 
the  avowed  enemies  of  the  Jews.  Many  of 
thefli  had  been  distinctly  refuted,  in  the 
time  of  Tacitus,  by  Josephus,  and  other  his- 
torians. They  contain  in  themselves  suffici- 
ent to  shew  how  lull  of  errors  they  are;  and 
while  they  exhibit  much  truth  blended  with 
falsehood,  they  tend  to  establish  the  former, 
without  conferring  any  shadow  of  probability 
apon  the  latter. 

Tacitus  having,  as  has  been '  before  ob« 
served*,  spoken  of  the  exuberant  fertility^ 
and  great  population  of  Judea,  of  the  im-* 
mense  opulence  of  its  temple,  and  the  re* 
verenlial  observances  imposed  with  respect  to 
it,  proceeds  to  state  some  particulars  relating 
to  the  Jews,  after  the  time  that  they  were 
in  subjection  to  the  Assyrians.  He  adverts 
to  the  attempt  of  Antiochus  to  abolish  the 
Jewish  rites:  to  the  re-establishment  of  the 

^  S«e{»ige  199,  vol.  i«  eftbki  woiic* 
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Jemld^  oiooarchj^,  oiiited  mdi  the  Ssoei^ 
dotal  aotbority,  in  ibe  deduie  of  the  Ma- 
cedootaoy  and  in  the  infancy  of  the  Futluaa 
jfower^  ait  a  period  marked  bj  profcriptioosy 
d<fttnictiant  and  iotefttine  diKord.  He  slates 
that  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  vere  destroyed  -f* 
by  Pompeyt  (before  Christ  63) ;  that  in  the 
civil  wars  which  succeeded^  when  the  pro* 
vinces  fell  under  the  power  of  Mark  An* 
tbony^  tbe  Parthians,  under  Pacorus»  took 
poftsehsion  of  Judea;  that  upon  their  repolse^ 
Judea  was  again  subdued  by  Cuius  SosiuSf 
end  tbe  luogdom  given  by  Anthony  to  He* 
rodf  and  confirmed  with  enlarged  powers  by 
Augustus ;  that  after  some  seditious  proceeds 
ingSt  suppressed  by  Quinctilius  Varus,  Judea 
was  divided  among  the  three  sons  of  Herod; 
that  upon  tbe  attempt  of  Caligula  to  erect 
his  statute  in  the  temple,  a  rebellion  of  the 
Jews  took  place,  which  upon  tbe  death  of 
Caligula  subsided ;  that  the  Jewish  kings 
being  dead,  or  reduced  to  a  moderate  power, 
Claudius  committed  the  government  to  Ro- 
man knights  or  freedmen,  among  whom  An-^ 

•  IIi»t.  I.  T.  c.  8. 

-f  Tho  walls  were  restored  under  Claudius,  to  whom  tbe 
Jvwt  paid  moDey  for  pcrsiissioii  lo  reuew  their  fbrtificatioat. 
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tonius  Felix  exercised  the  rojal  authorityt 
with  a  servile  mind,  in  all  craelty  and  lust ;  he 
represents  him  to  have  married  Drusilla,  the 
gmnd«^aughter  of  Cleopatra  and  Anthonjt 
who,  it  shoold  be  observed,  was  a  difFerent 
]berson  from  Drusilla,  the  sister  of  Agrippa» 
If  bom  Felix  afterwards  nfiariied  *. 

After  informing  us  that  the  Jews  patiently 
endured '  oppression  til)  the  time  of  Gessius 
Floras,  when  a  war  arose^  which  was  carried 
on  with  various' success,  and  most  frequently 
^itfa^verse  circumstances,  Tacitus  proceeds 
to  describe  the  appointment  of  Vespasian  by 
Nero  to  the  <:faief  command,  who  in  two 
summers,  subdued  the  open  country  and  all 
the  cities  of  Judea,  excepting  Jerusalem ; 
tnd  at  length,  after  some  interruption,  (oc« 
casioned  by  the  civil  war  between  Galba, 
Otho  and  Yitellius,  which  led  to  his  peace* 
able  possession  of  the  empire  in  Italy),  he 
entrusted  the  care  of  the  army  to  his  son 
I^tus,  who  drew  out  his  legions  before  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem. 

Tacitus' relates^  that  the  Jews  maintained 
a  doubtful  contest  for  some  days  with  the 
Roman  cavalry  and  light  armed  troops,  and 


♦  V 


Yide  Brotier  ia  Loc.  et  Stenmuu  Herodum.  N.  12. 
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then  retired  within  the  walls,  whea  the  ever 
memorahle  seige  commenced,  of  which  ewtry 
circumstance  tliat  is  described  tends  to  de>» 
monstrate  the  exact  and  literal  accomplisli^ 
ment  of  the  prophecies,  which  had  been 
uttered  with  respect  to  it ;  first  by  the  Jewidi 
prophets,  and  afterwards  more  parlicabirij 
by  our  Saviour. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  extract  the  whole  ao» 
count,  furnished  by  Tacitus,  which  relates 
only  to  the  commencement  of  the  siege ; 
that  part  of  the  history,  which  described  the 
taking  of  the  city  being  unfortunately  lostf 
though  an  abridgement  of  the  principal  cir- 
cumstances, as  collected  from  Josephus  and 
other  historians,  is  well  supplied  by  Brotier. 

Confining  ourselves  to  what  Tacitus  bas 
related,  and  adverting  chiefly  to  such 
circumstances  as  are  particularly  connected 
with  the  compLtion  of  prophecy,  it  should 
Ire  remarked  that  he  states,  that  the  im« 
patience  of  Titus,  ami  of  the  soldiers,  was 
restrained  by  the  situation  of  the  citv,  ren- 
clered  difificult  of  access  by  the  surrounding 
hills  and  rocks,  by  its  towers  of  a  stupendous 
elevation,  (some  of  which  were  not  less  thao 
a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  height ;)  and  by 
the  temple  itstlf,  wliich  on  one  &id^  formed 
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fin  admiAible  fortificatiob.  The*  liistorian 
paints  in  striking  colours  the  great  concourse 
of  people  collected  at  Jerusalem  from  the 
destruction  of  the  other  cities  of  Judea ;  the 
internal  dissentions  and  factions  which  pre* 
vail^dy  and  which  produced  battles,  confla'- 
grations  and  massacres  in  the  city,  till  the 
different  parties  were  constrained  by  the 
hostile  attack,  to  unite  for  the  common  de- 
fencc« 

Heathen  writers  are  so  accustomed  to  speak 
of  portents  and  prodigies,  as  accompanying 
and  encreasing  the  solemnity  of  great  events, 
that  perhaps  less  importance  may  be  some- 
times  attached  to  what  Tacitns  relates  con- 
cerning them  upon  this  occasion,  than  it 
really  merits.  We  cannot,  however,  but  ad- 
vert to  the  circumstances,  which  he,  (as  well 
as  Josephus,)  describes  with  respect  to  con- 
flicting armies  and  glittering  weapons  seen  in 
the  air;  the  sudden  light  issuing  from  the 
cloudff,  which  illumined  the  temple;  tha 
bursting  open  of  its  portals ;  the  more  than 
human  voice  which  was  heard  ;  and  the  dp- 
parent  commotion  of  the  departing  Deities; 
and  not  call  to  mind  what  our  Saviour  de<- 
clareii,  that  *^  fearful  sights  and  great  si^ns 


^  from  Heaven  *j'^  sIioqU  WBtuk  ibmt  penod 
in  which  ^  the  desolatioa*  of  Jeninlf 
would  be  •*  nigh.** 

Tacitos  obserresy  that  few  were  ioipmeed 
with  terror  by  the  prodigies^  most  of  tbe  Jc^wi 
being  peraoaried  that  it  was  foretold  in  the 
ancient  writings  of  the  priests,  that  about 
this  time  the  East  shoald  prevail  -[*,  and  that 
they  who  should  go  forth  from  Jerusalem^ 
should  possess  the  dominion  of  tbe  world ; 
which  ambiguous  prophecies,  Tacitus,  with 
adulation  more  natural  than  that  of  Jose- 
phus,  applies  to  Vespasian  and  Titus.  He 
confesses,  however,  that  the  multitude  inter- 
preted the  predictions  to  import  a  greatness 
of  dominion  to  be  conferred  on  themselves, 
and  could  not  be  drawn  from  that  opinion 
by  adversity.  Tbe  flatterers  of  Vespasian 
seem  to  have  been  desirous,  not  only  of  chal- 
lenging for  him  tbe  honours  of  prophecy, 
but  likewise  of  investing  him  with  the  power 
of  performing  miracles;  a  disposition  excited 

*  Luke  XXI.  ]].  20.    Matt.xxir. 

f  Hist.  1.  V.  e.  13.  It  has  been  before  observed  that  the 
expression  under  which  the  Messiah  is  described  by  Zecha- 
riah,  and  which  in  our  version  is  rendered  the  Branch,  is  in 
tlie  Septuagint  translated  the  East.  Zach.  vi.  12.  Atolt^* 
•!;;/«  at/li;.   Scc  p.  295,  notc  +,  vol.  i.  of  this  work« 
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prabably  in  Judea,  of  which  every  part  had 
been  the  scene  of  some  miracle. 

Tacitus  mentions  that  during  Vespasian's 
stay  at  Alexandria,  one  of  the  common  peo- 
ple, who  was  known  to  be  suffering  from'  a 
disease  in  his  eyes,  approached  him,  and  fell 
at  his  knees,  earnestly  entreating  him  to  cure 
his  blindness,  and  professing  to  make  his  ap^ 
plication  in  consequence  of  an  admonition 
from  the  God  Serapis,  whom  the  Egyptian 
nation,  addicted  as  it  was  to  superstition,  held 
in  the  greatest  veneration.  The  man  implored 
the  Emperor  that  he  would  condescend  to 
anoint  his  cheeks  and  the  balls  of  his  eyes  with 
his  spittle.  Another,  who  had  lost  the  use  of 
his  hand,  by  the  suggestion  of  the  same  Divi- 
nity, besought  that  it  might  be  trod  upon  by 
the  foot  of  the  Emperor.  Vesj)asian,  we  are 
told,  at  first  made  light  of  their  proposal  ; 
but  they  pressing  him,  he,  first  fearing  the 
reproach  of  vanity,  and  again  entertaining 
hope,  through  the  earnest  entreaties  of  the 
persons  themselves,  and  the  words  of  his  flat- 
terers, at  length  ordered  the  physicians  to 
give  their  opinion,  whether  such  a  blindness 
and  debility  were  capable  of  being  healed  by 
human  aid.      The  physicians,    with  various 

VOL.  II.  G  g 
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arguments,  maintained,  that  in  the  iostmotf 
o(  one  o(  the  persons,  the  facultj  of  sight  wu 
not  decayed,  and  that  it  would  return  if  the 
hindrance.^  to  it  were  remoTed;  that  tfa# 
|(3ints  ot'  the  other,  which  had  become  dis- 
abled, mi^ht  be  restored,  if  a  healin«;  power 
were  applied  :  that  perhaps  such  a  cure  was 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  Gods,  and  the 
Emperor  chosen  tor  it,  by  Divine  appoint- 
ment :  in  short,  that  the  reputation  of  a 
perfected  cure  would  accrue  to  him,  whilst 
the  ridiciilc  of  an  unsuccessful  attempt  would 
tall  wpon  the  wretched  persons  themselves. 
Vespasian,  deeming  every  thing  attainable  by 
his  fortune,  and  that  there  liias  nothinir  im-» 
pos^il)le  in  ihe  business,  with  a  ple?isant  coun-» 
teuiince,  whilst  the  multitude  stood  around 
in  fraijer  expectation,  obeyed  the  mandate  of 
the  Divinity;  immediately  the  disabled  band 
was  restorod  to  its  use,  and  the  blind  man 
rt'covered  his  sight.  Persons  who  were  pre- 
sent, (ohi>erves  the  historian),  relate  both 
these  facts,  even  now  %il>en  they  have  no 
interest  to  state  a  falsehoo^i.  Upon  compar- 
injf;  this  relation  with  the  account  of  Sueto- 
nius, there  will  be  reason  to  suspect  that  ali 
llie  circumstances  were  contrived  by  the  ad* 
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herence  to  the  Flavian  family,  without  the 
interference  of  any  supernatural  power*. 

Tacitus,  in  speaking  of  the  German  nations, 
represents  the  Semnones,  who  were  the  head 
of  the  Suevian  nation,  to  have  adored  God,  as 
the  ruler  of  all  things -f-.  (Regnator  omnium 
Dens).  They  probably  derived  their  con* 
viction  upon  this  fundamental  point  of  faith, 
from  their  Scythian  ancestors.  The  Deity, 
however,  was  worshipped  amongst  them  with 
mnguinary  rites,  and  human  victims;  and  it 
is  remarkable,  that  none  were  allowed  to 
enter  the  consecrated  groves,  but  in  chains, 
expressive  of  the  bonds  of  guilt  in  which  they 
were  holden,  and  rolling  themselves  on  the 
ground,  in  conscious  sense  of  unworthiness, 
not  presuming  to  rise,  from  a  reverence  of 
the  attributes  of  their  Deity  X*  ^^^^  his- 
torian mentions  abo,  that  in  that  part  of  the 
<K>untry  of  the  Suevians,  where  the  rites  of 
liis  were  observed,  the  figure  of  a  ship  was 
HSVerenced,  indicating  that  their  religion  was 

^  Hist.  lib.  ir.  c.  81.    Vide  Bratter.  et  I^upanus,  ad  loc. 
t  The  inhabitanu  of  Pomerania  aod  Braodeoburgh.    See 
Bnotier.  nou  in  loc.     See  aUo  Hist.  ^  9. 
f  Eoqot  omnis  auperstitio  respicit.     De  Mor.  Oer.  (  S9 
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sacrifice  DOt  for  the  public  goody  bat  to 
tiiy  the  cruelty  of  the  £iDperor  ^. 

The  prejudiced  of  Tacitus^  which  mani* 
festly  appear  to  have  mingled  in  this  accoont, 
only  strengihei)  the  infipression  which  it  muit 
excite,  since  we  perceive  that  it  admitii  the 
crucifixion  of  Christ,  and  confinns  the  re» 
ceived  accounts  with  respect  to  the  rise  and 
rapid  extension  of  the  Gospel,  as  well  as  of 
the  persecutions  to  which  the  earlier  converts 
were  exposed.  The  severity  of  his  charges 
against  tlie  Christians,  might  be  occasioned, 
in  part,  by  the  coo^ux  and  intermixture  of 
wicked  men,  who  joined  in  the  profession  of 
this  faith  without  being  real  converts  to  its 
principles  ;  seeking  iorgiienes**,  by  ranging 
themselves  under  a  covenant  of  mercy -f-,  with- 
'  out  duly  considering  the  conditions.  Brotier 
has  observed,  that  the  Jews  at  this  time 
committed  great  enormities;  and  it  is  pro-^ 
bable  that  the  Christians,  who  were  often 
confounded  with  them,  suffered  from  their 
misconduct. 

There  are  many  other  particulars  casually 


*  Annals.  1.  xv.  c.  41*.  vide  Sulpic  Gevennu 
\  Zozomeu.  L  ▼.  c.  32. 
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mentioned  by  this  writer,  which  explain  or 
confirm  circumstances  related  by  the  Evan- 
gelist. Thus,  for  instance,  he  de^scribes  Qui- 
rinius,  who  is  supposed  by  all  the  learned  to 
have  been  the  Cvrenius  mentioned  bv  St. 
Luke*,  as  having  been  active  in  military 
affairs,  and  employed  in  ditHcult  services-^-. 
The  success  which  Tacitus  represents  him  to 
have  obtained  in  Ciiicia ;  and  his  consequent 
appointment  as  governor  to  Caius  Ctesar, 
the  grandson  of  Augustus,  in  the  East,  did 
not  take  placelill  some  years  after  the  taxing 
spoken  of  by  St.  Luke  ;  which  taxing  Lard- 
ner  and  others  conceive  to  have  been  con- 
ducted by  Cy renins,  as  an  assessor  sent  into 
Syria  with  extraordinary  powers.  The  Evan- 
gelist, in  recording  this  taxing,  describes 
Cyrenius  by  the  title  which  he  afterwards 
obtained,  of  Governor  of  Syria  J.  In  an- 
other instance,  he  leads  us  to  observe  the 
minute  propriety  of  expression,  with  which 

*  Luke  ii.  2.  He  is  called  by  Strabo,  Kt/f !•••(,  1.  xil.  p.  569. 

f  Anna],  lib.  iii.  sect.  43. 

X  The  interpretation  of  the  pa«^8age  in  St.  Luke,  adopted 
by  Lardner,  is  most  consistent  with  Heathen  accounts,  and 
with  the  statement  of  Josephus.  This  was  the  first  assessment 
•f  Cyranius  the  governor  of  Syria,  HytfA,99iv»%i  tm  It^*a€ 
Kvfn»fv^  being  the  same  as  Hyi/AAMf  tik  Zv^ick,  and  being  go* 
▼erned  by  the  word  ftw«y^cfi). 
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St.  Luke  stales  Sergius  Paulus  deputy,  i.  e. 
pro-consul  ot*  Cyprus,  since  he  applies  the 
same  distinctive  title  of  pro-coosul  *  to  the 
Governor  of  Crete  -f,  the  governmeDt  of 
\vhich  island,  like  that  of  Cyprus,  had  been 
made  over  by  the  Emperor  to  the  Senmte. 

In  addition  to  what  Tacitus  has  stated  in 
his  histor}',  with  respect  to  Felix,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  the  historian  represents  him 
in  his  Annals  to  have  rendered  himself  con- 
temptible, and  to  have  provoked  insurrectioQ 
among  the  people  of  his  province  by  his  mis- 
conduct, so  as  to  have  reduced  it  to  a  scene 
of  rapine,  treachery,  and  rebellion,  and  to 
have  exposed  it  to  the  danger  of  a  «iir, 
which  but  for  the  management  of  Quadrato^ 
the  Governor  of  Svria,  would  have  been  ex* 
cited  \. 

AVe  cannot  read  this  account,  and  recol- 
lect that  the  atlections  of  Drusilla,  the  wile 
of  Felix,  had  been  seduced  by  him  from 
her  former  hu<band,  Azizes,  King  of  the 
Emisscui,  without  being  struck  with  the  il- 
lustration which  it  alibrds,  of  the  noble 
conduct    of  St.  Paul,  when  brouaht  before 


Al:-  xiii.  7.  t  Aiicul.  lib,  i.!.  ^ci 
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Felix,  contrasted  with  the  venal  flattery  of 
Tertullus  *. 

Tacitus,  speaks  of  Pomponia  Grajcina,  the 
wife  of  Plautus,  a  woman  of  eminent  rank 
and    qualities,  in   the    reign  of  Nero,   and 
represents  her  to    have  practised  a  foreign 
superstition -f*,  by  which  it  has  been  generally 
understood  that  she  was  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity.   The  passage  may  be  adduced  among 
others,  to  shew  that  the  religion  of  Christ 
was  accepted  by  those  who  were  in  elevated 
stations ;  and  it  concurs  with  the  salutatioa 
of  St.  Paul  in   fhe    Epistle    to  the  Philip- 
pians :};. 

The  style  of  Tacitus  is  not  that  of  the 

purest  ages,    but  has   a    peculiar  force  and 

•    •  • 

descriptive  power;  it  is  sententious  and  iin- 
pressive,  and  appears  to  have  beeo  most  ela- 
borately studied.  He  so  poised  and  weighed 
his  periods,  for  the  sake  of  harmony,  as 
sometimes  to  fall  into  verse.  The  Annak 
commence  with  an  Hexameter  verse,  as  does 
also  the  work  of  Livy  and  the  History  of  the 
Jugurthine  war  by  Sallust. 

•  Sec  Essay  on  the  Character  of  St.  Paul  by  Mrs.  Han- 
nah More. 

i  AnQob,  1.  \tii.  c.  32.  I  Chap.  iv.  *2. 
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CHAP.  LV. 


Caius  Suetonius  Tranqtullus. 


Suetonius  seems  to  have  been  born  in 
the  reign  of  Vespasian,  who  ascended  the 
Imperial  throne  A.D.  70;  he  filled  the  con- 
fidential office  of  Secretary  to  Adrian,  but 
\ras  dismissed,  with  others,  for  a  failure  in 
respect  to  the  Empress  Sabina. 

Suetonius  composed  many  works,  enu- 
merated by  Suidas,  and  cited  by  different 
authors,  which  are  now  lost,  excepting  the 
lives  of  the  twelve  Caesars ;  for  the  lives  of 
Terence,  Horace,  Juvenal,  Persius,  and  Lu- 
can,  sometimes  attributed  to  him,  are  pn>« 
bably  not  genuine.  It  has  been  remarked 
with  respect  to  the  work  which  we  possess, 
that  the  historian  described  the  lives  of  the 
Emperors  with  as  much    freedom    as    ihey 

/ 

•  Spartian  i«  Adrian,  c.  xu 


lived  * 
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Suetonius  enters  into  biographical  details 
of  the  characters  of  the -Emperors,  and  his 
history  affords  most  deplorable  proofs  of  their 
corruption*  Many  particulars  may  be  col- 
lected from  it,  which  tend  to  illustrate  the 
subject  of  the  present  work,  and  which  relate 
to  the  concerns  of  Jews  and  Christians. 

The  historian  represents  Augustus  to  have 
commended  his  grandson  Caius^  because, 
when  passing  by  Judea,  he  had  not  offered 
up  his  prayers  at  Jerusalem  *. 

He  relates  that  Claudius  expelled  the 
Jews  from  Rome,  on  account  of  frequent  tu- 
inults  excited  by  Chrestus-f-.  Doubts  have 
been  entertained  whether  by  Chrestus  the 
}iistorian  meant  Jesus  Christ,  It  is  probable 
th^t  under  th^e  word  Jews,  the  Christians 
were  included ;  jand  ivhether  by  Christ  we 
understand  our  Saviour  to  have  been  in* 
tended,  as  the  original  founder  of  the 
Christian  institutions,  or  only  some  popular 
leader  of  temporary  tumults,  the  account  of 
Suetonius  may  be  thought  to  confirna  the 
relation  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  with 
respect  to  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  who  are  inci- 
dentally stated  by  the  Evangelist  to   have 

•  August,  c.  93. 

f  Claudiusi  cap.  25.  page  25.    Edit*  Oudendorp. 
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left  Rome,  because  Claudius  had  com- 
nianded  all  Jews  to  quit  that  city  *•  It  is 
well  known  that  the  disputes  between  the 
Jews  and  Christians,  which  prevailed  in  the 
first  ages,  led  to  tumultuary  meetings  and 
disturbances,  which  might  hare  given  ground 
for  the  interference  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment 'f. 

This  account  of  Suetonius  is  the  more  im- 
portant, as  it  is  cursorily  mentioned,  and  re- 
cords a  command,  which,  (not  having  been 
decreed  by  the  Senate,)  is  not  noticed  by 
Tacitus,  Josephus,  or  Dion  Cassius. 

Claudius  is  known  to  have  entertained  ah 
aversion  to  the  Jews,  though,  from  regard 
to  Agrippa,  he  passed  some  few  edicts  in 
their  favour,  upon  his  first  accession  to  the 
throne  J.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  he 
was  in  some  degree  influenced  to  banish  them 
by  an  apprehension  of  famine  at  Rome ;  and 
that  the  expulsion  took  place  A.  D.5],  in 
the  12th  year  of  his  reign,  three  years  later 
than  it  is  placed  by  Orosius. 

Suetonius  confirms  the  account  of  Tacitus, 
that  ^^  an  ancient  and  constant  opinion  had 


*  Acts  xviii.  2.  f  Acts  xviii.  I29  13. 

:{  Jobcpli.  Antiq.  l.xv.  c.  4. 
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prevailed,  through  all  the  East,  of  its 
being  decreed  by  the  fates  that  those  who 
^^  at  that  time  should  go  forth  from  Judaea, 
should  possess  the  empire.  That  the  event 
proved  that  this  prediction  respected  the 
Roman  emperor,  though  the  Jews  apply- 
ing this  to  themselves,  were  excited  to  re- 
bellion, having  slain  their  governor,  and 
put  to  flight  also  the  proconsul  of  Syria, 
(then  bringing  reinforcements)  and  cap- 
tured a  Roman  eagle  */^  The  prophecy 
of  Micah,  which  authorized  the  expectation 
of  a  ruler,  spoke  of  him  by  a  distinction 
which  should  have  excluded  its  application 
to  any  earthly  sovereign,  since  it  declared 
that  his  "  goings  forth  have  been  from  old, 
"  from  everlasting  -j/' 

Suetonius  further  informs  us  that  **  Ves- 
"  pasian  upon  consultinj;  in  Judaea  the  oracle 
"  of  the  God  of  Carmel,  was  assured  by  its 
**  promises,  that  what  he  then  thought  of, 
"  and  revolved  in  his  mind,  however  great 
"  it  might  be,  should  come  to  pass ;{;."  Ta- 
citus, from  whom  probably  Suetonius  drew 
bis  account,  further  relates,  that  Vespasian 

•  Titus  Flavius  YespesiaD,  c.  4.  f  Micah.  v.  2. 

;  Vcsp.  cap.  V. 
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sacrificed  on  the  mountain,  where  there  #as 
no  image  of  the  divinity,  or  temple,  but  only 
an  altar,  to  which  a  traditional  reverence  had 
been  paid  *.  It  is  impossible  not  to  recog- 
nize in  these  statements,  which  mutually 
corroborate  each  other,  a  striking  record 
and  confirmation  of  the  stupendous  miracle 
which  was  wrought  by  the  true  God  upon 
Mount  Carmcl,  through  the  intervention 
of  his  prophet  Elijah  -f-.  Nor  may  it  be  un-- 
reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  altar  spokea 
of,  to  which  alone,  reverence  had  been  paiid 
from  time  immemorial,  wa^  erected  in  honour 
of  that  altar,  upon  which  the  "  fire  of  the 
"  Lord  fell  and  consumed  the  burnt  sacri- 
**  fice,  and  the  wood,  and  the  stones,  and 
•?  the  dust,  and  licked  up  the  water  that  was 
*•  in  the  trench  |/' 

Suetonius  adds  that  Josephus,  whom  he 
styles  one  of  the  noble  captives,  constantly 
affirmed  when  he  was  thrown  into  chains, 
that  he  should  be  released  by  Vespasian, 
but  that  it  should  be  after,  he  became  £m* 
peror.  The  golden  vessels  and  instruments 
brought   from  Jerusalem  were  deposited  in 

•  Hist.  lib.  ii.  sect.  78. 

t  1  Kings  xviii.  19.  et  sequcro. 

%  1  Kings  xviit.  38. 
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the  Temple  of  Peace,  at  Rome,  the  law  and 
the  purple  veils  in  the  palace.  The  temple 
was  burnt  in  the  reign  of  Commodus,  but 
the  Jewish  spoils  seem  to  have  been  pre- 
lerved  to  the  fifth  century  *. 

Suetonius  gives  a  similar  account  with  Ta- 
citus, respecting  th&  blind  and  lame  persons, 
who  were  reported  to  have  been  restored  by 
the  Emperor.  It  is  to  be  observed,. however, 
that  Suetonius  describes  one  of  the  persons 
as  weak  in  the  leg,  whereas  Tacitus  *f *  and 
Die  state  that  he  was  weak  in  the  hand. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  whole  was 
a  concerted  scene,  displayed  in  a  circle  pre* 
disposed  to  credulity.  Suetonius  informs  us, 
that  something  was  wanted  to  give  dignity 
to  the  Flavian  family,  which  was  not  re- 
markable for  its  splendour  or  antiquity. 
Some  have  suspected  the  agency  of  evil 
spirits;  and  Whiston  seems, strangely  enough, 
to  have  been  of  opinion,  that  they  were 
real  miracles,  which  Providence  allowed  the 
Emperor  to  perform,  zls  a  chosen  instrument 
in  his  hands,  imagining  that  God  had  pre- 
viously overruled  the  Oracle  of  Serapis  to 


^  Keland  de  Spolus  Tenipli  Hierosol.  p.  ISS. 
t  Hiat.  lib.iy.  J.81. 
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proclaim  the  divine  approbation  of  the  ad* 
vancement  of  Vespasian  to  the  throne  *. 

Suetonius^  in   his   account  of  Domitian, 
whose  reign  commenced  A.  D.  81,  states  him 
to   have  endeavoured   to    replenish   his   ex- 
hausted treasury,  by  a  severe  exaction  of  the 
Jewish  tax,    which   was  enforced   on   those 
who  lived  after  the  customs  of  that  {>eople, 
without  publicly  entering  themselves  as  pro- 
fessing  their  religion ;  or  who,  dissembling 
their  origin,  withheld  the  tribute  imposed  on 
the   nation.      The    historian  adds,    that   he 
himself  was  present  as  a  youth,  when  a  man 
of  ninety  yeArs  of  age  was  publicly  examined. 
The  Christians    were  probably   included   in 
this  requisition  -f*.     It  is  worthy  of  observa- 
tion, that  the  Capitol,    for  the  preservation 
of  the  structure  of  which  this  tax  was  applied, 
after  the  subjection    of  Judca,   was    burnt, 
A.U.C.  822  :j:,  nearly  about   the  same  time 
with  the   temple  of  Jerusalem,  to  the  sup- 
port of  which  the  tax  was  originally  appro- 
priated.    Vv  ith  respect  to   the  Christians  in 
particular,  Suetonius    represents   them  as  a 

*  Sec  notes  to  Josephiis.     See  also  not.  Erncsti  in  loc. 
lib.  iii.  p.  ']:66. 

+  Orosius  Hist.  I.  vii.  c.  6. 
^  Tacit.  Hist.  lib.  iii.  §.  72. 


nte  of  men  addicted  to  a  new  and  mischiev- 
ous superstition  *,  employing  the  term  **  new'* 
contemptuously,  and  in  contradistinction  to 
the  religious  rites  of  the  Jews,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Tacitus,  were  defended  by  their  anti- 
quityf-.  By  the  word  "  malefica,"  some 
have  understood  "  magical,''  conceiving  the 
historian  to  use  it  in  allusion  to  the  works 
which  the  Christians  professed  to  perform, 
particularly  that  of  expelling  evil  spirits  from 
persons  demoniacally  possessed. 

Lardner  :|:  conceives  that  Flavius  Clement, 
whom  Suetonius  represents  to  have  been  put 
to  death  by  Domitian,  was  a  Christian.  He 
is  described  by  Suetonius  as  a  man  of  the 
most  contemptible  inactivity,  a  charge  to 
which  the  Christians  were  subjected  by  the 
Heathens,  who  mistaking  that  subjection  of 
the  passions  which  they  maintained,  for  in- 
difference, stigmatized  them  as  men  of  indo- 
lent temper  §.  Dion  Cassius  states,  that  he, 
and  Domitillii,  who  was  banished  to  Pontia, 
as  a  proselyte  to  Christianity  ||,  were  accused 

*  Nera  Claud,  c.  16.  p.66'2.  Edit.  Oudendorp.  Lardner's 
Heatli.  Test.  c.  viii.  b.  7.  p.  267. 
t  Tacitus  Hist.  1.  v.    See  Jortin  and  Juvenal,  Sat.  iii.  1*  4S. 
I  Heathen  Testim.  vol.  vii.  c.  8  vol.  viii.  c.  27. 
§  Tertul.  Apol.  c.  42. 
H  Hieron.  Epist.  86.  torn.  iv.  p.  572. 
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of  impietj^  *.  Clement  aad  DomiuUBi,  ware 
both  relations  of  the  Emperor  Damitian, 
Clement  being  his  cousin  german;  aad 
Domilian  bad  publicly  named  the  sons  of 
Clement  as  his  successors,  committing  them 
to  the  care  of  Quintilian  -f* :  it  appears  these- 
fore  that  persons  immediately  connected  with 
the  Imperial  family,  were  at  this  period  con- 
verted to  Christianity.  Suetonius  states,  that 
Domitian's  death  was  accelerated  principfmy 
by  this  act  of  injustice  :^. 

p.  756. 1112. 

t  QuintD.  Inst.  I.  it. 

I  Domit.  c  15.    Lactant.  de  Mort.  Persecut.  cS.  Plii- 
IM.  d«  V.  A.  T.  ].  liii.  c  25. 
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Caim  Plinius  Cctcilhis  SecunrJns. 
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PjfclNV,  who  was  nephew  of  Caiiis  Pli- 
nius  Secundus,  the  historian,  was  born 
A,U,C.  815,  in  the  ninth  year  of  Nero, 
and  in  the  62d  of  the  Christian  asra^  at 
]^ovocomo,  on  the  borders  of  the  Lake  of 
Gqmo>  called  Larius  by  Virgih  He  gave 
early  proofs  of  his  talents^  and  so  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  noble  exertions  as  an 
orator  and  statesrnan  ^,  thai  he  was  marked 
for  destruction  in  the  tablets  of  Domitian^ 
but  happily  lived  to  celebrate  the  virtues  of 
Trajan  in  a  panegyric,  which  is  still  extant, 
an4  tp  display  in  his  own  character  those 
%miable  and  munificent  qualities,  and  those 
benevolent  affections  in  social  and  domiestic 

*  Flinyy  when  appointed  CO  |>re8ide  over  the  trea^ty  of 
Saturn,  renounced  his  pleadings  **  quibus  alioqui  nunquam 
eraa/promiscu^  functus.''    Lib.  i.  Epist.  20. 

H  h  2 
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retirement,  which  place  the  Heathen  charac- 
ter in  the  most  favourable  point  of  view. 

Pliny,  in  his  youth,  sensed  as  a  military 
tribune  in  Syria  ^,  and  he  %vas  pro-consol  in 
Bythinia,  when  he  wrote  his  most  interesting 
epistle  to  Trajan,  composed  not  more  than 
forty  years  after  the  death  of  St.  Paul,  which 
presents  an  unsuspected  memorial  of  the  vir^ 
tues  of  the  primitive  Christians.  • 

In  this  celebrated  document  -f,  the  philo- 
sopher professes  himself  ^^  never  to  have  been 
^^  present  at  any  trials  concerning  the  Chris- 
tians, and  from  his  inexperience  to  have  en- 
tertained doubts  how  he  should  proceed 
with  respect  to  them ;  and  therefore  to  refer 
^*  himself  to  the  Emperor,  ds  he  considered 
^^  it  to  be  a  solemn  duty ;  that  he  hesitated 
^'  not  a  little,  whether  he  should  make  any 
distinction  as  to  age,  or  no  difference  be- 
tween the  young  or  those  matured  in  years;* 
^<  whether  he  should  grant  pardon  to  repent- 
ance, or  whether  the  person  who  had  once 
professed  himself  a  Christian,  might  not 
derive  advantage  from  a  recanti^tion ;  whe- 
ther the  name  itself,  although  it  were  not 
^^  found  united  with  crimes,  or  the  crimes  of 
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^*  those  who  bore  the  name,  should  be  pu^ 
«  nished/' 

After  expressing  these  doubts,  which  in- 
dicate but  little  acquaintance  with  any  just 
principles  of  government,  he  proceeds  to  ob^ 
wrve,  that  he  had  adopted  this  mode  with 
regard   to    those  who  were  charged  before 
him  with  being  Christians.     ^^  I  interrogated 
them,"  says  he,  "  whether  they  were  Chris- 
tians, and  if  they  confessed,  I  renewed  my 
enquiries  a  second  and  a  third  time,  accom- 
^  panied  with  threats.     I  commanded  those 
^  who  persisted,  to  he  led  out  to  punishnienf, 
^  for  I  entertained  no  doubt  that,  whatever 
^^  the  nature  of  their  confession  might  be, 
^  their  stubbornness  and  inflexible  obstinacy 
^  merited  punishment.''     He  farther  states, 
^  that  there  were  others  infected  with  a  like  in- 
^  sanity,  whom,  because  they  were  citizens  of 
*'  Rome,  he  directed  to  be  sent  thither ;  that 
^  even  as  they  were  dragged  away,  the  offence 
^  appeared,  as  usually  happens,  to  spread  itself, 
^  and  that  it  was  to  be  met  with  under  various 
^  fertos/'     He  also  adds,  ^^  that  aa  informa- 
^  tion  had  been  preferred,  without  the  sub- 
^  scription  of  any  name,  which  contained  a 
^  charge  against  many,  who  denied  that  they 
^  were,  or  had  been  Christians,  and  who  re- 
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^  pealed  after  him  ao  iovocaticNi  to  the  Gad^ 
^  and  a  supplication  to  the  statue  of  tha  £a- 
^  peror,  (which  with  thb  view  he  had  oidered 
^  to  be  broaght  oat,  with  the  images  af  the 
^  Gods,)  officring  fraokioceafle  and  visie  faa- 
^  fore  it,  aad  moreoveff  revifiiig  Cbristy  aoae 
^^  of  which  tfaangs,  it  was  said,  those  who  were 
^  really  ChristiaDs  could  be  compelled  to  do; 
^  and  that  therefore  he  thought  that  cbej 
^  should  be  dismissed/^ 

Pliny  proceeds  to  relate,  ^  that  others, 
^  who  were  personally  named  by  the  in- 
^  former,  confessed  that  they  were  Chris- 
'^  tians,  bat  immediately  afterwards  retiac^- 
^  ed,  affirming  that  they  had  been  indeed, 
*^  but  bad  ceased  so  to  be,  some  above  three 
^^  years,  others  more,  and  a  few  evco  abore 
^'  twenty  years  since :  that  these  all  worship- 
^  ped  the  statue  of  the  Emperor  and  the 
^'  images  of  the  Gods,  and  likewise  uttered 
*^  invectives  against  Christ,  but  that  they  de- 
^*  clared  that  this  was  the  extent  of  tlieir  fiuilt 
^  or  their  error ;  that  they  were  accustomed, 
^^  on  a  stated  day,  to  assemble  together  before 
^  the  dawo,  to  sing  a  choral  hymn  *  to  Christ 

*  ^  Camienque  ChristOy  quafti  Deo^  dicere  tecum  inW- 
cem."     Perfiaps  to  address  a  prayer  to  ChriM  at  to  a  God, 
roponios.    See  Acta  ii.  42.  uu  7.  xxL  9SL 
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*^  as  to  a  Gody  and  to  bind  ihfemtel^ir  bjr  a 
••  solemn  oiith-^hbt  for  thq  perpetratibb  ot 
"  any  wickedness*,  but  not  to  commit  toy 
**  thefts,  or  robberies,  br  idulteries ;  n6t  to 
••  break  their  ingagettients,  not  to  refose 
^  tthen  called  upon  to  Restore  d  deposit* 
••  This  being  performed,  they  dejparted,  and 
^  Again  a^sierabled  in  ord^r  to  eat  together 
^  in  comiMon  and  in  an  harmless  manner  -f*, 
**  which  ihey  had  even  ceased  to  do  after 
"this  edict  of  Pliny,  in  which,  agreeably 
••  to  the  commands  of  the  Emperor,  he  had 
^  forbidden  that  any  assbciation  J  sholild 
"  fejiist  J  ihat  in  consequence  he  had  judged  . 
*  it  the  mo^e  necessary  to  enquire  the 
••  trtfth,  even  by  torture^  frtrtti  t^iirb  fbjnale 
^^  ^lailels,  ith-o  were  said  tb  be  as^ist^Uts  § ; 
^^  but  thbt  he  had  found  nothing  else  but 
"  thb  probfs  of  a  depraved  and  immoderate 
""  superstition,  and  that  tbei-efort  deferring 
••  the  cbghiasance   of  the  affair,   he  deter* 


*  Tim  Cbriitiaris  tetm,  m  th^ii^  apology,  iti  Mtcf  desfghM 
to  rafiite  the  mispiciooB  to  which  they  wera  tbbjededy  bf 
their  elffly  and  private  meetingB^  of  having  any  thing  in  oom- 
ittdii  #itii  the  Bacchanalians. 

t  See  Actb  iv.  82,  j  'ilaifU»^.    Social  coiiimunitMl; 

§  Probably,  as  has  been  conjectured,  they  were  Deacon- 
esses, who,  in  the  primitive  Church,  were  employed  in  cha- 
ritable and  religious  officeir.    See  Vossius. 
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^*  mined  to  consult  the  Emperor  ;*  for  ^*  ibe 
concern,  (says  lie),  appears  to  me  to  be  de- 
serving of  deliberation,  principally  on  ac« 
count  of  the  numbers  involved ;  since  qianj 
of  every  age,  of  every  rank,  and  of  both 
^^  sexesy  are,  ancf  will  continue  to  be,  exposed 
to  danger,  from  the  contagion  of  this  su* 
perstition,  spread  not  only  through  the 
cities,  but  even  through  the  %'illages  and 
country,  uhich  nevertheless,  as  it  appears, 
may  be  stopped  and  corrected.  Certainly, 
^^  (he  adds),  it  is  sufficiently  evident,  that  the 
temples,  which  have  been  almost  deserted, 
begin  again  to  be  resorted  to,  and  the  so- 
^'  lemnities,  which  have  been  long  intermitted, 
"  to  be  renewed,  and  victims  are  every  where 
"  sold,  for  which  lately  purchasers  have  sel- 
"  dom  been  found.  From  which  circum- 
*'  stances,  (continues  Pliny),  it  may  easily  be 
^^  conjectured,  what  number  of  men  might  be 
*'  reclaimed,  if  room  for  repentance  were 
"  allowed  *."  It  appears  from  this  memor« 
able  Epistle,  how  very  different,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  toleration,  were  the  principles  of  philo- 
sophy  when  professed  under  its  mildest  form, 
and  by  u  man  distinguished  for  his  humanity, 

♦  Lib.  X.  EpisL  97. 
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from  those  which  the  liberal  spirit  of  Chris* 
tianity  introduced. 

Trajan,  in  his  answer  to  the  Epistle^ 
commends  the  conduct  of  Plioy,  anct  di- 
rects that  in  future  the  Christians  should 
not  be  officiously  sought  for ;  but  that  if 
they  were  brought  forward  and  convicted^ 
they  should  be  punished :  with  this  restric^ 
tion,  however,  that  he  who  should  deny  him- 
self to  be  a  Christian,  and  should  malce  it 
clear  that  he  was  not  such,  by  supplicating 
the  Roman  deities,  though  he  might  before 
have  been  suspected,  should  receive  pardon 
upon  bis  repentance ;  but  that  informations 
brought  forward  without  the  author's  name, 
should  not  be  received,  as  being  of  the  worst 
example,  and  not  consistent  with  the  prac* 
tice  of  his  government.  We  see  that  even 
Trajan,  in  the  exercise  of  his  power,  still 
adheres  to  very  intolerant  principles;  ob- 
serving the  original  maxims  which  had  pre- 
vailed in  the  early  times  of  the  republic, 
and  which  enjoined  the  magbtrate  to  pro- 
hibit the  introduction  of  foreign  rites  of 
religion,  and  to  expel  their  sacrificers  and 
their  priests  from  the  Forum,  the  Circus, 
and  the  City ;  directing  that  he  should  seek 
for,    and  burn   their  prophetic  books,  and 
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ihouid  abofish  all  modes  of  BMftfice^  ^t^pt^ 
ing  those  which  were  agreeable  to  the  Ro^ 
iBan  cttstoms  *. 

The  other  letters  in  tlM  ei^Iectkfti  bfteil 
eshibit  Pliny  in  h  pleasing  point  of  ^w,  A& 
devoted  to  literature,  and  fond  of  the  tretirb* 
ment  of  private  life^  ^f  which  he  detoribM 
the  domestic  icenfes^  eveA  to  the  ttribut^t 
detail  of  his  villas  with  afiectioDate  wartnth  -f*. 
In  his  panegyric,  he  describes  it  sanctity 
of  manners  worthy  of  ancient  Rotaie.  H^ 
sometimes  betrays  a  pedantic  vanity,  and 
sometimes  a  most  unphiiosopbical  creduli^, 
with  respect  to  the  appearances  of  departed 
spirits,  restless  and  baOnting  their  earthly 
abodes  |,  inclining  to  a  supetdtttiob,   which 


*  lAwy,  Iib.xxxix.  §16. 

-f  the  excellent  ftt>llhi  makes  the  fbllewidgjofttfefleblioiis 
upon  theee  Bpiedes :  **  Combiedi  de  pareik  eiidroite  fiiiuv 
**  nisent^ik  de  reflexions  propres  k  Mre  comprendre  aax 
^  jennes  gens  la  saintete  et  la  purete  de  la  religion  chrd- 
^'  tienne,  Tart^leftleilt  VOlontaS^  et  criminal,  des  plus 
^  keeaoi  e^fits  du  paganiSMe^  I'ihjattioe  criant^  des  prfneet 
^'  les  plus  moderes  et  les  plus  iages  qu'aient  jainais  e(i  lea 
*'  Romains,  et  la  contradiction  manifesto  de  leurs  edits  contra 
**  les  dir^tiensy  on  You  volt  que  pour  les  cbnddnner  ils  a 
**  fallu  i€noncery .  non  sedement  k  tout  6qait^i  nuds  encore 
**  aux  bens  sens  et  k  la  droite  raison*"  See  Bdles  Lettr€i» 
tom.  i.  p.  69. 

t  Lib,  vn.  Epist.  -27.   . 
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Lucian  has  ridiculed  with  much  pleasantry  *. 
He  eutertained  a  just  abhorrence  of  suicide, 
which  he  styles  '^  luctuosissimum  genus  mor- 
^^  tis  -f*/'  and  which  so  much  prevailed  under 
the  influence  of  the  Stoical  opinions  of  his 
time>  that  the  example  of  Ptetiis  and  Arria 
were  often  imitated  % ;  and  lastly,  he  illustrated 
the  most  considerate  principles  of  regard  and 
kindness  for  his  dependants  and  slaves  §. 

t  I'i^  1*  fipi^-  l'^  ^d  22.    Lib.  in.  Epbt«  16. 
%  La>.  iii.  Epbt.  16. 
§  Lib.  viii.  Epist.  16. 
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CHAP.  LVII. 


Decimus  vtl  Decius  Junws  Juvenalis. 


Juvenal  was  born  in  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius, at  Aquinum,  in  Campania ;  and  lived 
during  the  successive  reigns  of  Domitian, 
Nerva,  Trajan,  and  Adrian.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  studied  under  Fronto  and  Quintilian, 
and  to  have  practised  at  the  Roman  bar. 
He  seems  to  have  lived  principally  at  Rome, 
though  some  state,  that  in  consequence  of 
the  resentment  of  Paris,  the  comedian,  who 
was  a  favourite  of  Domitian,  he  was  sent  by 
the  Emperor,  under  pretence  of  military  em* 
ployment,  to  Pentapolis,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Egypt  and  Lybia*.  If  this  be  a  correct 
account,  we  may  suppose  with  Dodwell,  that 
he  returned  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  Adrian  -f. 
Martial  represents  him  to  have  been  a  fre- 

*  The  place  afterwardb  celebrated  for  the  birth  of  Thomaa 
Aquinas. 

I  Malala.  lib.  i.  Chron.  p.  34.  Sueton. 
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quenter  of  the  houses  of  the  great  *.  He 
probably  cultivated  the  friendship  of  Seneca, 
to  whose  moral  and  religious  code  he  seems 
to  have  subscribed,  professing  the  Stoic  piin- 
ciples,  and  speaking  with  general  reverence 
for  the  Deity,  but  with  contempt  for  the  po- 
pular superstition. 

The  sixteen  satires  of  Juvenal  are  written 
with  considerable  spirit,  and  abound  with 
fine  moral  reflections,  and  passages  of  decla- 
matory eloquence,  worked  up  with  peculiar 
force.  His  indignant  satire  displayed  the  cor- 
ruption of  heathen  manners,  so  aa  fully  to 
demonstrate  that  the  Romans  were  given  over 
to  a  reprobate  mind ;  and  he  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  those  witnesses  who  at  different 
times  proclaimed  the  precepts  of  a  moral 
law,  and  seconded  the  suggestions  of  con- 
science. The  broad  and  offensive  descrip- 
tions which  he  gives  of  the  abominations 
which  prevailed,  might  have  had  some  effect 
in  exciting  a  sense  of  shame  in  those  who 
were  not  utterly  lost  in  depravity  ;  but  these 
licentious  pictures  are  revolting  to  the  mind 
of  a  Christian;  and  Caesar  Scaliger  considered 
the  satires   as   unfit  to  be    read,  declaring, 

•  Lib.  xii.  Epig.  18.  al.  17, 
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*^  Se  vel  juberCy  vel  optare,  toto  opere  ahsti- 
"  nere  virum  probum  *.'* 

Traditionary  accounts,  conmstent  with 
truth,  break  in  upon  us  in  every  heathen 
work.  Juvenal  alludes  to  the  circumstance 
of  the  first  man  being  formed  of  clay,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  parents^  at  a  time 
when  perjury  and  robbery  were  unknown, 
and  when  the  goddess  Astrea,  with  her  two 
sisters.  Chastity  and  Faith,  dwelt  in  person 
amongst  men-}*.  He  describes  the  dete- 
rioration of  successive  ages,  and  the  excesses 
of  human  corruption,  but  does  not  shew  any 
ac(]^uaintance  with  its  origjin.  He  alludes  to 
a  perverted  account  of  the  deluge :{:.  He 
mentions  the  laws  of  Moses,  but  as  delivered 
in  a  secret  volume  ;  alluding  perhaps  to  its. 
having  been  kept  first  in  the  ark  §,  and  ser 
condly  in  the  tabernacle  ;  and  i£  any  imi- 
tations of  the  sacred  writings  are  to  be  found 
in  his  satires  II,  they  are  so  slight  as  not  to 
afford  any  argument  for  comparison.  He 
makes,,  however,  some  statements,  with  re- 


•  Poetice»98. 

t  Sat.  vi.  1.  1— eo. 

t  Sftt.  I  h  81,  S2. 

§  Deut.  X.  5.     xxxi.  24.  26. 

II  Sat.  X.  1.  210.  215.  ooropoic  with  2. Sam.  xix.  S4>  35. 
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spect  both  to  t^^e  Jews  and  Christians^  which 
deserve  consideration. 

It  appears  from  Juvena1„  that  persons  of 
eminent  rank  'in   Judea,   and    the   customs 
which  prevailed  in  that  cpuairy,  were  sub- 
jects of  popular  attention  at  Rome  in  hi^ 
tinde,  and  that;  confused,  and  inaccuirate  ac- 
counts were  received  Qonceining  then).     Ho 
represents  the  Jews,  whom  he  caJIs  ^^  the  chil- 
^  dren  of  men  that  reverence  tb9  sabbath/' as 
^^  adoring  nothing  but  QlQU.ds,^  and  the  skiies/' 
(the  Deity  of  Heav^p)*  ;  as  "  abhorring,  like; 
^^  tl;ieir  fpFefatherSj^swines  flesh  as.  much  as  tbajt 
**  of  the  hun>an.  body-f ;  and  98  being  circumr 
"  pised.'*    He  states  that;  bfiiog  aqcustPmed 
to  despise  the  Roman  laws^  thej  learnt  tho- 
roughly "  whatever  precepts  Mpses-d^^livered, 
^^  (such  as),  npt  to  point,  out  the  road  exjpe^t 
"  to  those  who  respected  the  SRine  ritgs,  awl 
"  to  lead,  those  only  who  were,  pifc.qmci^sed  ta 
"  the  fountains  for  which  they  enquifedij." 
"  Their  forefathers/'  says  the  satirists"  were  to. 
"  be  blamed  fpr  this,  who  devoted  every  se- 

*  Sat.  xiv.  1.  96,  97.     See  Numb.  x.  34.     Arialopiiaiies 
brought- the  same  charge  against  SofsrfiteQ* 

t  ^*  ^^•^n  0^*  See.al^p  Sat,  vL.U  15ft  Cjonapara 
Levit.  ix.  7.    Dion.  Cass.  lib.  xxxvii.  17. 

t  Sat.  xiv.  J.  100. 
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*^  venth  day  to  idleness,  excluding  it  from  the 
"  concerns  of  life  *.'*  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  observe,  that  Juvenal,  in  the  contemp- 
tuous asperity  of  his  satire,  misrepresents  the 
instruction  of  the  Jewish  legislator,  when  he 
describes  it  as  forbidding  courtesy  to  stran- 
gers ;  though  it  is  possible  the  Jews  of  his 
time  might  shew  a  resentment  against  the 
Romans  for  the  treatment  they  experienced 
from  them,  and  might  interpret  too  rigor- 
ously the  laws  -f-  which  were  designed  to  se- 
cure them  from  any  idolatrous  connection 
with  the  nations  with  whom  they  had  inter- 
course, forgetting  that  charitable :{;  regard 
to  strangers  which  the  precepts  of  Moses 
expressly  enjoined. 

In  describing  the  capricious  and  expensive 
taste  of  the  Roman  women,  Juvenal  men- 
tions, as  an  object  of  request,  ^^  a  precious 
gem  given  by  Agrippa  to  his  incestuous 
sister  Berenice  §,  in  the  country  where 
kings  observed  their  solemn  sabbaths  bare- 


cc 


•  Sat.  xiv.  1.  104. 

+  Deut.  vii. 

X  Exod.  xxii.  21.  xxiii.  9.  Liev.  xix.  18.  34.  Deat.  x. 
18,  19.  xxxiv.  17.22.  Giffard't  translat.  note  to  14  S«t. 
].  145. 

^  Acts  XXV.  IS. 
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"  footed  *,  and  where  ancient  forbearance 
•*  spared  the  long-lived  swine -f-/'  In  the 
former  passage  he  alludes  to  the  custom  esta- 
blished amongst  the  Jews,  of'  officiating  at 
the  sacrifices  with  bare  feet  J ;  a  custom 
grounded  probably  on  the  divine  direction 
giren  to  Moses  to  put  off  his  shoes  from  his 
feety  when  he  trod  on  the  ground  hallowed 
by  the  divine  presence  §. 

Jui'enal,  after  marking  with  striking  and 
characteristic  effect,  the  various  superstitions 
which  prevailed  at  Rome,  represents  the 
*^  Jewess  trembling  with  age,  whispering  her 
"  secrets  for  lucre  in  the  ear ;  professing  her- 
^  self  able  to  interpret  the  laws  of  Jerusalem, 
*'  high  priestess  of  the  (sacred)  tree,  and  the 
^  faithful  messenger  of  heaven  || ;  describing 
her  in  a  character  similar  to  that  in  which  the 
gipsies  now  appear,  as  receiving  a  small  piece 
of  money  for  a  reward,  and  as  selling  what- 
ei^er  dreams  might  be  required. 

In  another  place  he  represents  certain 
Jews,  whose  whole  possessions  were  a  basket 

•  L.  14  and  96.    Exod.  iU.  5.    Jorii.  r.  14. 
f  Sat.  vi.  1. 157—60. 

§  Exod.  lii.  5. 
H  Sat.  vi.  I.  542. 

VOL.  11.  I  i 
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• 

and  a  little  hay,  ab  living  in  a  state  of  men- 
dicity,  near  the  fountain  of  Egeria,  hiring  it5 
grove  and  temples  *. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  sixth  satire  of  Ju- 
venal, in  which  he  remarks,  that  a  greater 
confidence  would  be  placed  in  the  Cbal- 
daeans,  because  the  oracles  of  Delphi  bad 
ceased  -f- :  alluding,  no  doubt,  to  the  silence 
of  the  oracles,  produced  by  the  influence  of 
Christianity.  He  demonstrates  in  almost 
every  page,  the  necessity  which  existed  for 
that  Divine  Revelation;  and  even  the  ad- 
dresses which  he  represents  to  have  been  daily 
offered  up  to  the  gods  J,  serve  to  shew  how 
much  the  best  institutions  of  religion  were 
perverted,  in  the  practices  of  his  age.  He 
informs  us  also  that  there  was  a  general  in- 
credulity in  his  time,  concerning  a  state  of 
future  rewards  and  punishments,  produced 
probably,  as  he  seems  to  intimate,  by  the 
fabulous  representations  with  respect  to  the 
infernal  regions,  which  were  given  in  po- 
pular superstition ;  and  he  considers  that  this 

*  Sat.iii.  1.  12—16. 

f  Line  554<.  In  the  time  of  the  Consul  Lucius  Emilius 
Paulufiy  167  years  before  Christ,  the  oracle  of  Delphi  was  in 
the  highest  repute.    Livy,  lib.  xl?.  §  27. 

X  Juvena],  Sat  x.  line  23.  et.  seq. 
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was  one  cause  of  the  crimes  committed  by 
men  released  from  all  fear  of  future  judg- 
ment *. 

Juvenal  mentions  in  various  places  the 
persecutions  to  which  the  Christians  were 
exposed.  He  speaks  of  the  pitched  vest* 
ments,  in  which  they  were  burnt,  fixed  to 
the  stake,  producing  a  long  furrow,  as  their 
bodies  were  dragged  along  the  dust  of  the 
Arena -f-. 

•  Sat.  ii.  1. 149—152. 

f  Sat.  i.  1. 155. 157.     See  also  Sat.  vilL  L  235,  and  Sc- 
Coniol.  ad  Mar.  c.  20. 
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CHAP.  LVin. 


Junianus  JuMtmus. 


The  period  in  which  Jastia  lived  is  not 
ascertained.  He  is  generallj  allowed  to  have 
flourished  before  the  Kmperors  were  con- 
verted to  Christianity ;  and  the  clearness  and 
politeness  of  his  style,  indicate  an  earlier  pe- 
riod than  the  reign  of  Theodosins,  in  which 
he  is  placed  by  some  writers,  while  others, 
who  appear  to  have  confounded  him  with 
Justin  Martyr,  represent  him  to  have  dedi- 
cated his  work  to  Antoninus. 

The  work  of  Justin  is  an  abridgment,  in 
forty-four  books  of  Trogus  Pompeius,  who 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  wrote  the 
history  of  ancient  nations,  and  particularly 
of  the  Macedonians,  from  the  time  of  Ninus 
to  that  of  Augustus.  That  part  of  the  work 
which  relates  to  the  Jews,  may  be  extracted, 
as  affording  proofs  of  the  erroneous  represen- 
tations which  continued  to  prevail  with  re- 
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Bpect  to  that  people,  notwithstanding  the 
opportunities  which  existed  for  obtaining  ac- 
curate information  concerning  them. 

The  historian  states,  that  the  Jews  "  drew 
^*  their  origin  from  Damascus^,  a  most  noble 
city  of  Syria,  where,  in  honour  of  a  so- 
vereign of  that  name,  a  sepulchral  monu<^ 
^  ment,  erected  to  his  wife,  was  reverenced  as 
^  a  temple,  and  herself  worshipped  as  a  god* 
^dess-f-;  that  after  Damascus,  Azelus, 
Adores,  Abraham,  and  Israhel,  reigned  in 
succession  :  that  Israhel  was  distinguished 
^  from  bis  progenitors  by  a  family  of  ten 
**  sons,  to  whom  he  committed  his  subjects, 
**  distributed  under  ten  kingdoms,  and  called 
^  all  the  people  Jews,  from  the  name  of 
**  Judah,  who  died  after  the  division,  and 
*^  whose  memory  his  father  directed  to  be 
**  generally  respected :  that  his  portion  was 
^  distributed  among  the  rest :  that  Joseph 
^  was  the  youngest  among  his  brethren,  who, 
^  from  envy  of  his  excellent  disposition^ 
^  sold  him  privately  to  foreign  merchants, 
^  by  whom  he  was  carried  into  Egypt :  that 
^  when  Joseph,  by  bis  quick  intelligence,  had 
*^  obtained  a-  kfiow ledge  of  magical  arts,  he 

*  Lr.  zxxvi.  c.  2.  See  also  Euseb.  Praep,.  Evang.  L  ix«  c  16. 
f  It  b  possible  that  this  is  some  corrupted  account  of  the 
of  Sarah.    Sec  Gen.  xxiii,  9—19. 
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«  recommended  himself  greatly  to  the  king : 
^  that  he  was  most  sagadons  in  explaining 
^  prodigies,  and  first  established  the  inter* 
^*  pretation  of  dreams;  that  nothing  of  di- 
^^  vine  or  human  law  was  unknown  to  him, 
*^  so  that  he  ei^en  foresaw,  many  years  before 
^  it  took  place,  the  sterihty  of  the  land :  that 
^  all  Egypt  would  have  perished  tbroogfa 
<^  famine,  if  the  king  had  not,  by  his  ad- 
^  monition,  issued  an  edict,  commandii^ 
*'  that  the  fruits  of  the  earth  for  many  years 
^  should  be  preserved :  and  that  ab  great 
^  things  were  experienced  from  him,  that  bis 
^  answers  seemed  to  be  given  not  by  a  man 
«  but  by  a  God  V 

Justin  proceeds  to  relate,  that  ^  Joseph 
*^  had  a  son  named  Moses,  whom  the 
beauty  of  his  form,  as  well  as  the  inhe- 
ritance of  his  father's  knowledge,  reconi- 
^  mended  to  regard ;  but  that  the  Egyp- 
tians, having  suffered  from  eruptions  and 
leprosy -f,  upon  a  divine  admonition,  ex- 
pelled him,  with  the  others  who  were  in- 
^*  fected,  least  the  contagion  should  spread : 
^^  that  Moses  being  in  consequence  appointed 
"  leader  of  the  exiles,  carried  off  by  theft 

*  Lib.  zxxTi  c.  2. 

t  Exod.ix.  10,11.  SecDiodor.SicuLFf«g.lili.xuir.xl. 
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quenter  of  the  houses  of  the  great  *•  He 
probably  cultivated  the  friendship  of  Seneca, 
to  whose  moral  and  religious  code  he  seems 
to  have  subscribed,  professing  the  Stoic  prin- 
ciples, and  speaking  with  general  reverence 
for  the  Deity,  but  with  contempt  for  the  po- 
pular superstition. 

The  sixteen  satires  of  Juvenal  are  written 
with   considerable  spirit,  and   abound    with 
fine  moral  reflections,  and  passages  of  decla- 
matory eloquence,  worked  up  with  peculiar 
force.    His  indignant  satire  displayed  the  cor- 
ruption of  heathen  manners,  so  an  fully  to 
demonstrate  that  the  Romans  were  given  over 
to  a  reprobate  mind ;  and  he  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  those  witnesses  who  at  difTerent 
times  proclaimed  the  precepts  of  a  moral 
law,  and  seconded  the  suggestions  of  con- 
science.    The  broad  and  offensive  descrip- 
tions which   he  gives  of  the  abominationf 
which  prevailed,  might  have  had  some  effect 
in  exciting  a  sense  of  shame  in  those  who 
were  not  utterly  lost  in  depravity  ;  hot  these 
licentious  pictures  are  revolting  to  the  mind 
of  a  Christian;  and  Caesar  Scaliger  cowidered 
the  satires  as   unfit  to  be   read,  declaring, 

•  Ub.  %n.  Efif.  IS.  «l.  17. 
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*^  venth  day  to  idleness,  excluding  it  from  the 
"  concerns  of  life  */'  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  observe,  that  Juvenal,  in  the  contemp- 
tuous asperity  of  his  satire,  misrepresents  the 
instruction  of  the  Jewish  legislator,  when  he 
describes  it  as  forbidding  courtesy  to  stran- 
gers ;  though  it  is  possible  the  Jews  of  bis 
time  might  shew  a  resentment  against  the 
Romans  for  the  treatment  they  experienced 
from  them,  and  might  interpret  too  rigor- 
ously the  laws  -f-  which  were  designed  to  se- 
cure them  from  any  idolatrous  connection 
with  the  nations  with  whom  they  had  inter- 
course, forgetting  that  charitable:}:  regard 
to  strangers  which  the  precepts  of  Moses 
expressly  enjoined. 

{n  describing  the  capricious  and  expensive 
taste  of  the  Roman  women,  Juvenal  men- 
tions, as  an  object  of  request,  ^^  a  precious 
gem  given  by  Agrippa  to  his  incestuous 
sister  Berenice  §,  in  the  country  where 
kings  observed  their  solemn  sabbaths  bare- 
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•  Sat.  xiv.  1.  104. 

+  Deut.  vii. 

%  Exod*  xxii.  21.  xxili.  9.  Lev.  xiz.  18.  34.  Deat.  x* 
18,  19.  xxxiv.  17.22.  Giffard't  tramlaU  note  to  14  S«t. 
1.  145. 

^  Acts  XXV.  IS. 
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**  footed  *,  and  where  ancient  forbearance 
"  spared  the  long-lived  swine -f-/'  In  the 
former  passage  he  alludes  to  the  custom  esta- 
blished amongst  the  Jews,  of'  officiating  at 
the  sacrifices  with  bare  feet  ijl ;  a  custom 
groanded  probably  on  the  divine  direction 
giren  to  Moses  to  put  off  his  shoes  from  his 
feety  when  he  trod  on  the  ground  hallowed 
hy  the  divine  presence  §. 

Jui'enal,  after  marking  with  striking  and 
characteristic  effect,  the  various  superstitions 
which  prevailed  at  Rome,  represents  the 
"  Jewess  trembling  with  age,  whispering  her 
"  secrets  for  lucre  in  the  ear ;  professing  her- 
self able  to  interpret  the  laws  of  Jerusalem, 
high  priestess  of  the  (sacred)  tree,  and  the 
^  faithful  messenger  of  heaven  || ;  describing 
her  in  a  character  similar  to  that  in  which  the 
gipsies  now  appear,  as  receiving  a  small  piece 
of  money  for  a  reward,  and  as  selling  what- 
ei^er  dreams  might  be  required. 

In   another    place   he    represents  certain 
Jews,  whose  whole  possessions  were  a  basket 

*  L.  14  and  96.     Exod.  iii.  5.     Jorii.  r.  14. 
+  Sat.  vi.  1. 157—60. 

i  JoMpllllS. 

§  £xo(l.  lii.  5. 
II  Sat.  vi.  ].  542. 

VOL.  11.  I  i 
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and  a  little  hay,  as  living  in  a  state  of  men* 
dicity,  near  the  fountain  of  Egeria,  hiring  its 
grove  and  temples*. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  sixth  satire  of  Ju- 
venal, in  which  he  remarks,  that  a  greater 
confidence   would  be  placed  in   the  Chal- 
daeans,  because  the  oracles  of  Delphi  had 
ceased  -f- :  alluding,  no  doubt,  to  the  silence 
of  the  oracles,  produced  by  the  inflaence  of 
Christianity.      He   demonstrates   in   almost 
every  page,  the  necessity  which  existed  for 
that  Divine  Revelation;  and  even  the  ad- 
dresses which  he  represents  to  have  been  daily 
offered  up  to  the  gods  J,  serve  to  shew  how 
much  the  best  institutions  of  religion  were 
perverted,  in  the  practices  of  his  age.     He 
informs  us  also  that  there  was  a  general  in- 
credulity in  his  time,  concerning  a  state  of 
future  rewards   and  punishments,   produced 
probably,  as  he  seems  to  intimate,  by  the 
fabulous  representations  with  respect  to  the 
infernal    regions,   which   were  given   in  po- 
pular superstition  ;  and  he  considers  that  this 

*  Sat.iii.  1.  12—16. 

f  Line  554<.  In  the  time  of  the  Consul  Lucius  Emilius 
Paulufiy  167  years  before  Christ,  the  oracle  of  Delphi  was  in 
the  highest  repute.    Livy,  lib.  xlv.  §  27. 

X  Juvena],  Sat  x.  line  23.  et.  seq. 
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was  one  cause  of  the  crimes  committed  by 
men  released  from  all  fear  of  future  judg- 
ment *. 

Juvenal  mentions  in  various  places  the 
persecutions  to  which  the  Christians  were 
exposed.  He  speaks  of  the  pitched  vest* 
ments,  in  which  they  were  burnt,  fixed  to 
the  stake,  producing  a  long  furrow,  as  their 
bodies  were  dragged  along  the  dust  of  the 
Arena  -f-. 

•  Sat.  ii.  1. 149—152. 

f  Sat.  L  1. 155. 157.     See  also  Sat.  viii.  L  235,  and  Sc- 
Coniol.  ad  Mar.  c.  20. 
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fis  of  objects  of  his  reverence  ^  and  attach* 
ment ;  his  candour,  however,  led  faim  to  ao* 
knowledge  the  beneficial  tendency  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  to  admire  the  forti- 
tude  and  glorious  death  of  its  martyrs  ^f*. 
He  coald  not  behold  the  intolerant  mea- 
sure of  Julian,  without  intimating  ]{;  disap- 
probation of  his  want  of  clemency ;  neither 
could  he  contemplate  the  character  of  those 
harmless  men,  who  were  subjected  to  petae* 
cution,  without  feeling  that  they  were  enti<^ 
tied  to  esteem ;  and  he  expressly  indeed  re^ 
marks  on  some  provincial  chief  priests,  that 
is,  Christian  Bishops,  whom  he  mentions, 
that  ^^  by  spare  diet,  coarse  dress,  and  down- 
.*'  cast  eyes,  they  were  approved  by  the  eter- 
^^  nal  Being,  and  by  his  true  worshippers  as 
^^  prudent  and  modest  men/' 

Ammianus  Marcellinus  is  a  writer  of  dis- 
tinguished veracity,  his  history  is  to  be  no* 
ticed  particularly,  as  it  exhibits  a  contem- 
porary and  unimpeachable  record  of  the  re- 
markable circumstances  which  defeated  the 
attempt  of  Julian  to  rebuild  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem,  A.  D.  363. 


•  Lib.  xiy.  c  1 1.  p.  46.  t  hib.  x%u.  c.  12.  p.  252. 

J  Lib.xxii — XXV. 
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The  learned  Warburton  thus  translates  th^ 
passagetelating  to  this  attempt! — *^  TheEm«* 
*^  peror  being  desirous  to  eternise  his  reign  by 
^  the  greatness  of  his  atchievements,  projected 

to  rebuild^at  an  immense  expence,  the  proud 

and  ikiagniBcent  temple  of  Jerusalem,  which 
^  (after  many  combats^  attended  with  much 
*^  bloodshed  on  both  sides^  during  the  siege^ 
^  by  Vespasian)  was,  with  great  difficulty^ 
^  taken  and  destroyed  by  Titus.  He  corn-* 
^  mitted  the  conduct  of  this  affair  to  Alypius, 
**  of  Antioch,  who  formerly  had  been  lieute- 
^  tenant  in  Britain^.  When  therefore  this 
^  Aly  pius  had  set  himself  to  the  vigorous  ex- 
^  ecution  of  his  charge^  in  which  he  had  all 
**  the  assistance  that  the  governor  of  the  pro^ 
^  vince  could  afford  him,  horrible  balls  of  fire 
**  breaking  out  near  the  foundations  with  fre>- 
^  quent  reiterated  attacks,  rendered  the  pkice 
^  from  time  to  time  inaccessible  to  the  scorch- 
^  ed  and  blasted  workmen,  and  the  victorious 
^  element  being  obstinately  and  resolutely 
^^  bent  as  it  were,  to  drive  the  men  to  a  dis*» 
'^  tance,  Alypius  thought  it  best  to  give  over 
**  the  enterprise  -f-/' 

This  account  is  confirmed  by  the  writings 

•  Julian  Epbt.  29,  SO. 

t  Warburton's  JuUed,  p.  57* 
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of  the  Christian  Fathers;  by  Ambroee*, 
ChrysostoiD*t-|  and  Gregory  Nasiaiizen  j:, 
the  kst  of  whom  published  his  statement  be- 
fore the  year  expired  ;  and  by  the  historians 
Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  Theodoret. 

The  author  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  describes  the  history  in 
which  this  relation  is  given  as  judicious  and 
candidy  and  reluctantly  admits  the  testimony 
to  be  unexceptionable ;  but  he  afterwards 
adds,  with  much  inconsistency,  that  ^^  a  philo- 
sopher might  still  require  the  original  evi«« 
dence  of  impartial  and  intelligent  specta- 
tors §,''  and  insinuates,  that  at  the  important 
crisis,  any  singular  accident  of  nature  would 
assume  the  appearance,  and  prodoce  the  ef- 
fect, of  a  real  prodigy,  and  that  this  glorious 
deliverance  would  be  speedily  improved  and 
magnified  by  the  pious  arts  of  the  clergy,  and 
the  active  credulity  of  the  Christian  world  ; 
so  that  at  the  distance  of  twenty  years,  a 
Roman  historian,  careless  of  theological  dis- 
putes, might  adorn  his  work  with  a  ^specious 
and  splendid  miracle. 

*  Ambrose  Epist.  40.  torn.  ii.  p.  946.  EdiU  Bened.  et 
Theodos. 
f  Adver.  Judsos,  p.  574:.  Edit.  Montfaucon. 
t  Orat.  4.  p.  110—113. 
§  Decline  and  Fall,  c.  23. 
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It  is  not  easy  to  findy  even  in  the  his- 
tory of  Mr.  Gibbon,  a  more  striking  in- 
stance of  perverseness ;  and  he  who  could 
imagine  that  the  zealous  and  determined 
preparations  of  Julian,  and  the  anxious 
wishes  of  the  Jews,  were  to  be  defeated  by 
a  mere  accident,  and  that  no  explanation 
to  account  for  the  relinquishment  of  the  de-  ' 
sign,  should  have  been  offered,  in  opposition 
to  the  exultations  of  the  Christians,  need  not 
aflfect  to  triumph  over  the  credulity  of  those 
who  believe  in  the  miracle.  The  historian, 
though  he  refers  to  the  work  of  Warburton, 
Beems  not  to  have  attended  to  the  remark  of 
the  learned  prelate,  that  there  must  be  many 
millions  to  one,  against  the  probability  of  any 
natural  eruption. 
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*<  that  the  same  persona  should  be  Idngs  and 
^  priestSy  w^iose  adniiiuitratioa  of  justice 
^^  mingling  uith  religion  raised  up  an  incref- 
**  dible  power." 

In  the  remainder  of  the  account,  Jvstia 
states,  that  **  the  wealth  of  the  natioo  in- 
*^  creased,  by  revenues  from  balsam,  which  is 
produced  only  in  their  country,  for  that 
there  is  a  valley  which  is  enclosed  with 
*^  continued  mountiiins,  as  by  a  wall,  and  in 
a  manner  resembling  a  camp ;  that  the 
space  consists  of  two  hundred  acres,  and  is 
^^  called  Jericho,  wherein  there  is  a  wood 
'^  remarkable  for  its  fruitfulness  and  pleasant 
^^  appearance,  being  distingubhed  for  its 
^*  palm-trees  and  balsams/' 

He  describes  the  balsam-tree  as  having  a 
form  similar  to  the  fir-tree,  excepting  that  it 
is  not  solofty  •  He  remarks  that  it  is  cultivated 
like  a  vine;  and  that  this  tree,  in  a  certain  time 
of  the  year,  exudes  the  balsam.  He  observes 
that  the  place  is  not  more  remarkable  for  its 
warmth,  than  for  its  exuberance,  since  as  the 
sun  is  more  ardent  here,  than  in  any  part  of 
N  the  world,  there  is  a  kind  of  natural  and 
perpetual  glow  in  the  sultry  air.  He  relates, 
that  the  lake  of  Asphaltites,  on  account  of  its 
uiagnitncle,  and  the  tranquillity  of  its  waters. 
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was  called  the  I>€ad  Sea,  for  that  it  is  not 
moved  by  the  windl^  (Wtiich  are  resisted  by 
the  bitumen  by  which  it  is  rendered  stagnant) 
nor  does  it  endure  navigation,  because  all 
things  which  are  without  life  sink  into  the 
deep,  so  that  it  does  not  sustain  any  matter 
unless  what  is  smeared  with  alum. 

Justin  concludes  his  account  with  observ- 
ing, that  the  Jews  were  first  subdued  by 
Xerxes,  king  of  the  Persians ;  that  they  after- 
wards surrendered  themselves  to  Alexander, 
and  that  they  were  long  subject  to  the  Mace- 
donian empire  in  the  kingdom  of  Syria ;  that 
when  they  revolted  from  Demetrius,  and 
sought  the  friendship  of  the  Romans^  they 
first  among  the  Orientalists,  obtained  free^ 
dom,  the  Romans  then  easily  cotieedidg  WW 
did  not  belofig  to  them  ♦. 

The  whole  sketch  of  history  which  Justin 
has  transmitted  with  regard  to  the  Jews, 
preserves,  amidst  palpable  misrepresentations, 
the  most  clear  and  unequivocal  proofs  of  an 
original  foundation  in  troth. 

•  lib.  mn.  c.  2,  $.  p.  5SS.  E£u  Wemm. 
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and  a  little  hay,  as  living  in  a  state  of  men- 
dicity, near  the  fountain  of  Egeria,  hiring  its 
grove  and  temples*. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  sixth  satire  of  Ju- 
venal, in  which  he  remarks,  that  a  greater 
confidence  would  be  placed  in  the  Chal- 
dffians,  because  the  oracles  of  Delphi  .bad. 
ceased  -f- :  alluding,  no  doubt,  to  the  silence 
of  the  oracles,  produced  by  the  influence  of 
Christianity.  He  demonstrates  in  almost 
every  page,  the  necessity  which  existed  for 
that  Divine  Revelation;  and  even  the  ad- 
dresses which  he  represents  to  have  been  daily 
offered  up  to  the  gods  J,  serve  to  shew  how 
much  the  best  institutions  of  religion  were 
perverted,  in  the  practices  of  his  age.  He 
informs  us  also  that  there  was  a  general  in- 
credulity in  his  time,  concerning  a  state  of 
future  rewards  and  punishments,  produced 
probably,  as  he  seems  to  intimate,  by  the 
fabulous  representations  with  respect  to  the 
infernal  regions,  which  were  given  in  po- 
pular superstition ;  and  he  considers  that  this 

•  Sat.iii.  I.  12—16. 

f  Line  554<.  In  the  time  of  the  Consul  Lucius  Emilius 
PauiuSy  167  years  before  Christ,  the  oracle  of  De^ihiwas  in 
the  highest  repute.     Livy,  lib.  xl?.  §  27. 

i  Juvenaly  Sat.  x.  line  23.  et.  seq. 
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was  one  cause  of  the  crimes  committed  by 
men  released  from  all  fear  of  future  judg-* 
ment  *• 

Juvenal  mentions  in  various  places  the 
persecutions  to  which  the  Christians  were 
exposed.  He  speaks  of  the  pitched  vest- 
mentsy  in  which  they  were  burnt,  fixed  to 
the  stake,  producing  a  long  furrow,  as  their 
bodies  were  dragged  along  the  dust  of  the 
Arena  *f-. 

•  Sat.  iL  1.  U9— 152. 

f  Sal.  i.  1. 155. 157.     See  alio  Sat.  vilL  L  235,  and  Se- 
C(mioI.  ad  Mar.  c.  20* 
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CHAP.  LVin. 

ff 

Junianus  Justinus^ 


•     •• 


• ' 


The  period  in  which  Justin  lived  is  not 
ascertained.  He  is  generallj  allowred  to  have 
flourished  before  the  Kmperors  were  con- 
Terted  to  Christianity ;  and  the  clearness  and 
politeness  of  his  style,  indicate  an  earlier  pe- 
riod than  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  in  which 
he  is  placed  by  some  writers,  while  others, 
who  appear  to  have  confounded  him  with 
Justin  Martyr,  represent  him  to  have  dedi- 
cated his  work  to  Antoninus. 

The  work  of  Justin  is  an  abridgment,  in 
forty- four  books  of  Trogus  Pompeius,  who 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  wrote  the 
history  of  ancient  nations,  and  particularly 
of  the  Macedonians,  from  the  time  of  Ninus 
to  that  of  Augustus.  That  part  of  the  work 
which  relates  to  the  Jews,  may  be  extracted, 
as  affording  proofs  of  the  erroneous  represen- 
tations which  continued  to  prevail  with  re^ 
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Bpect  to  that  people,  notwithstanding  the 
opportunities  mrhieh  existed  for  obtaining  ac- 
curate information  concerning  them. 

The  historian  states,  that  the  Jews  "  drew 
their  origin  from  Damascus  ^,  a  most  noble 
dty  of  Syria,  where,  in  honour  of  a  so*- 
vereign  of  that  name,  a  sepulchral  monu«^ 
^  ment,  erected  to  his  wife,  was  reverenced  as 
^  a  temple,  and  herself  worshipped  bs  a  god* 
^  dess  -f- ;  that  after  Damascus,  Azelus, 
^^  Adores,  Abraham,  and  Israhel,  reigned  in 
^<  succession  :  that  Israhel  was  distinguished 
from  his  progenitors  by  a  family  of  tert 
sons,  to  whom  he  committed  his  subjects; 
**  distributed  under  ten  kingdoms,  and  called 
^  all  the  people  Jews,  from  the  name  of 
^*  Judah,  who  died  after  the  division,  and 
**  whose  memory  his  father  directed  to  be 
**  generally  respected :  that  his  portion  was 
**  distributed  among  the  rest :  that  Joseph 
^  was  the  youngest  among  his  brethren,  who, 
^  from  envy  of  his  excellent  disposition; 
^  sold  him  privately  to  foreign  merchants, 
**  |i>y  whom  he  was  carried  into  Egypt :  that 
^*  when  Joseph,  by  his  quick  intelligence,  had 
^*  obtained  -^  kjiow ledge  of  magical  hvIs,  he 

*  L.  zxxvi.  c.  2.  See  also  Euseb.  Praep,.  Evang.  L  ix«  c.  16. 
f  It  is  possible  that  this  is  some  corrupted  account  of  the 
Mpnlcim  of  Sarah.    Sea  Gen.  xxiii.  9— 19. 
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^^  recommended  himself  greatly  to  the  king: 
^  that  he  was  most  sagacious  in  explaining 
**  prodigies,  and  first  established  the  inter* 
^'  pretation  of  dreams;  that  nothing  of  di- 
^^  vine  or  human  law  was  unknown  to  him, 
**  so  that  he  even  foresaw,  many  years  before 
^^  it  took  place,  the  sterility  of  the  land :  that 
**  all  Egypt  would  have  perished  through 
^^  famine,  if  the  king  had  not,  by  his  ad- 
^^  monition,  issued  an  edict,  commanding 
**  that  the  fruits  of  the  earth  for  many  years 
^^  should  be  preserved :  and  that  so  great 
^^  things  were  experienced  from  him,  that  bis 
^^  answers  seemed  to  be  given  not  by  a  man 
«  but  by  a  God  ♦/' 

Justin  proceeds  to  relate,  that  "  Joseph 
^^  had  a  son  named  Moses,  whom  the 
beauty  of  his  form,  as  well  as  the  inhe- 
ritance of  his  father's  knowledge,  recom- 
mended to  regard;  but  that  the  Egyp- 
"  tians,  having  suffered  from  eruptions  and 
leprosy -f*,  upon  a  divine  admonition,  ex- 
pelled him,  with  the  others  who  were  in- 
^*  fected,  least  the  contagion  should  spread  : 
**  that  Moses  being  in  consequence  appointed 
"  leader  of  the  exiles,  carried  off  by  theft 

*  Lib.  xxxvi  c.  2. 

t  Exod.  ix.  10, 1 U  Sec  Diodor.  Sicul.  Frag.  lib.  xxxiv.  xl 
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**  the  sacred  ornaments  of  the  Egyptians, 
"  which  they  endeavoured  to  recover  by  arms 
**  without  success,  imng  compelled  through 

tempests  to  retreat.     He  states,  that  Moses 

returning  to  Damascus,  the  birth-place  of 
^*  his  ancestors,  took  possession  of  a  mountain 
*•  in  Syria,  wherg,  upon  his  arrival  with  his 
"  people,  wearied  by  a  fast  of  seven  days  in 
•*  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  he  consecrated  the 
•*  seventh  day,  called  the  Sabbath,  by  the 
"  custom  of  the  Jewish  nation,  to  be  observed 
**  with  fasting  through  all  ages,  because  that' 
**  day  had  terminated  their  hunger  and  wan- 
^  dering/' 

The  historian  adds,  ^*  that  because  they 
'^  had  remembered  that  they  were  driven  out 
*•  from  Egypt  from  the  fear  of  infection,  they 
^  took  care  not  to  have  any  communication 
**  with  strangers,  least  for  the  same  reason 
^  they  should  be  hated  by  the  inhabitants, 
^*  which  conduct  originating  in  this  motive, 
^  by  degrees  produced  a  form  of  discipline 
«  and  religion/' 

Justin  proceeds  to  observe,  "  that  after  Mo- 
^*  ses,  his  son  Aruas*,  a  priest  of  the  Egyptian 
^^  rites,  was  created  king ;  and  that  from  that 
^^  time,  it  became  a  custom  among  the  Jews, 

*  Aaron. 
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was  called  the  Dead  Sea,  for  that  it  is  *  not 
moved  by  the  windl^  (wtiich  are  resisted  by 
the  bitumen  by  which  it  is  rendered  stagnant) 
nor  does  it  endure  navigation,  because  all 
things  which  are  without  life  sink  into  the 
deep,  so  that  it  does  not  sustain  any  matter 
unless  what  is  smeared  with  alum. 

Justin  concludes  his  account  with  observ- 
ing, that  the  Jews  were  first  subdued  by 
Xerxes,  king  of  the  Persians ;  that  they  after- 
wards surrendered  themselves  to  Alexander, 
and  that  they  were  long  subject  to  the  Mace- 
donian empire  in  the  kingdom  of  Syria ;  that 
when  they  revolted  from  Demetrius,  and 
sought  the  friendship  of  the  Romans,  they 
first  among  the  Orientalists,  obtained  free^ 
dom,  the  Romans  then  easily  coneedifiig  wftat 
did  not  belong  to  them  *. 

The  whole  sketch  of  history  which  Justin 
has  transmitted  with  regard  to  the  Jews, 
preserves,  amidst  palpable  misrepresentations, 
the  most  clear  and  unequivocal  proofs  of  an 
original  foundation  in  troth. 

•  Ub.mn.  c  2,  S.  p.  5SS.  EdiU  Wttftm. 
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CHAP.   LIX. 


Ammianus  MarcelUnus. 


Marcellinus  was  of  a  noble  fiiDiily^ 
and  lived  under  successive  Emperors,  from 
the  reign  of  Constantius  to  that  of  Theodo- 
sius  the  elder.  He  wrote  a  Roman  history, 
in  thirty-one  books,  of  a  period  extending 
from  the  reign  of  Nerva  to  the  death  of  Va- 
lens.  Of  this  history,  the  first  thirteen  books, 
which  brought  down  the  work  to  the  time  of 
Constantius,  are  lost.  He  was  a  contempo- 
rary of,  and  often  an  agent  in  the  concerns 
described  in  the  history  which  remains.  He 
was  sent  with  Ursicinus  by  Constantine  into 
the  east,  and  afterwards  into  Gaul,  and  other 
parts  of  the  empire ;  and  being  distinguished 
for  his  military  talents,  he  enjoyed  the  favour 
of  Julian,  and  accompanied  him  in  his  expe- 
dition against  the  Persians,  in  which  the 
Emperor  lost  his  life  *. 

*  Lib.  xxiv*  c.  K  Lib*  xxv.  c  2.  Lib.  ^^iv..  c.  9. 
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Ammianus  was  a  native  of  Antioch  *,  a 
city,  as  he  observes,  ^^  known  throughout  the 
^^  world/'  and  in  which  the  disciples  of  Christ, 
probably  from,  the  number  of  converts  there, 
were  first  called  Christians  -f.  Chiffletius  :|:, 
and  Petrus  Pythasus,  have  conceived,  from 
some  passages  in  the  history  of  Marcellinus, 
that  he  was  a  proselyte  to  the  Gospel.  He 
certainly  speaks  with  great  respect  of  that 
religion,  since  in  summing  up  the  character 
of  Constantius,  he  observes,  that  ^^  the  Em- 
^^  peror  mixed  a  doting  superstition  with  the 
^*  perfect  and  simple  religion  of  the  Chris* 
^  tians||/'  Amidst  subjects  also  of  commend-** 
ation  on  Jovian,  be  describes  him  as  observ- 
ant of  the  Christian  law.  He  remarks  like- 
wise of  George,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  that 
he  forgot  his  profession,  which  persuaded 
nothing  but  what  was  just  and  mild  §•  It  is 
probable,  however,  as  Valesius  contends,  that 
Ammianus  adhered  to  the  religion  of  his 
ancestors ;  he  speaks ,  of  the  Heathen  deities 


•  Valesius  PftefaU  f  AcU  ii.  «. 

i  Chiffletius  de  Vit«  Ammian. 

II  Lib.  i.  c.  16.  p.  236.  Edit.  Gronov.  1693.  Vide  Gre- 
gor.  Nazianz.  p.  380.    Ambrose  Epist.  ad  Philip,  p.  520. 

$  Lib.  xxii.  IL  Sec  also  lib.  xviiL  c.  10.;  lib*  xxix. 
c.  5.  V 
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CHAP.  LVin. 
Junianiis  Jtutinm. 


The  period  in  which  Justin  lived  is  not 
ascertained.  He  is  generally  allowred  to  have 
flourished  before  the  Emperors  were  con* 
Tcrted  to  Christianity ;  and  the  clearness  and 
politeness  of  his  style,  indicate  an  earlier  pe- 
riod than  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  in  which 
he  is  placed  by  some  writers,  while  others, 
who  appear  to  have  confounded  him  with 
Justin  Martyr,  represent  him  to  have  dedi- 
cated his  work  to  Antoninus. 

The  work  of  Justin  is  an  abridgment,  in 
forty- four  books  of  Trogus  Pompeius,  who 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  wrote  the 
history  of  ancient  nations,  and  particularly 
of  the  Macedonians,  from  the  time  of  Ninus 
to  that  of  Augustus.  That  part  of  the  work 
M'hich  relates  to  the  Jews,  may  be  extracted, 
as  affording  proofs  of  the  erroneous  represen- 
tations which  continued  to  prevail  with  re- 
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B|)ect  to  that  people,  notwithstanding  the 
opportunities  ivhieh  existed  for  obtaining  ac- 
curate information  concerning  them. 

The  historian  states,  that  the  Jews  "  drew 
"  their  origin  from  Damascus  *,  a  most  noble 
"  city  of  Syria,  where,  in  honour  of  a  so- 
'*  vereign  of  that  name,  a  sepulchral  monu«^ 
^  ment,  erected  to  his  wife,  was  reverenced  as 
^  a  temple,  and  herself  worshipped  bs  a  god- 
^  dess  -f- ;  that  after  Damascus,  Azelus, 
^  Adores,  Abraham,  and  Israhel,  reigned  in 
f<  succession  :  that  Israhel  was  distinguished 
^  from  his  progenitors  by  a  family  of  ten 
*'  sons,  to  whom  he  committed  his  subjects; 
^  distributed  under  ten  kingdoms,  and  called 
^  all  the  people  Jews,  from  the  name  of 
^*  Judah,  who  died  after  the  division,  and 
**  whose  memory  his  father  directed  to  be 
**  generally  respected :  that  his  portion  was 
^  distributed  among  the  rest :  that  Joseph 
^  was  the  youngest  among  his  brethren,  who, 
^  from  envy  of  his  excellent  disposition; 
^*  sold  him  privately  to  foreign  merchants, 
^*  by  whom  he  was  carried  into  Egypt :  that 
^^  when  Joseph,  by  his  quick  intelligence,  had 

^*  obtained  »-  kiio^i  ledge  of  magical  arts,  he 

'  - ,  -  -     -?. 

*  L.  zxxvi.  c.  2.  See  also  Euseb.  Praep*.  Evang.  1.  ix»  c.  16. 
t  It  is  possible  that  this  is  some  corrupted  account  of  the 
ic^uichra  of  Sarah.    Sea  Gen.  xxiii.  9—19. 
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'*  recommended  himself  greatly  to  the  king: 
^  that  he  was  most  sagadbns  in  explaining 
**  prodigies,  and  first  established  the  inter- 
^*  pretation  of  dreams;  that  nothing  of  di- 
*'  vine  or  human  law  was  unknown  to  biro, 
^^  so  that  he  even  foresaw,  many  years  before 
**  it  took  place,  the  sterility  of  the  land :  that 
'^  all  Egypt  would  have  perished  through 
<*  famine,  if  the  king  had  not,  by  his  ad- 
^^  monition,  issued  an  edict,  commanding 
that  the  fruits  of  the  earth  for  many  years 
should  be  preserved:  and  that  so  great 
things  were  experienced  from  him,  that  his 
^  answers  seemed  to  be  given  not  by  a  man 
«  but  by  a  God  ♦/' 

Justin  proceeds  to  relate,  that  *^  Joseph 
^^  had  a  son  named  Moses,  whom  the 
beauty  of  his  form,  as  well  as  the  inhe- 
ritance of  his  father's  knowledge,  recom- 
mended to  regard ;  but  that  the  Egyp- 
tians, having  suffered  from  eruptions  and 
leprosy -f,  upon  a  divine  admonirion,  ex- 
pelled him,  with  the  others  who  were  in- 
^^  fected,  least  the  contagion  should  spread  : 
*'  that  Moses  being  in  consequence  appointed 
"  leader  of  the  exiles,  carried  off  by  theft 

*  Lib.  xxxvi  c.  2. 

t  Exod.ix.  10,11.  Sec  Diodor.Sicul.  Frag  Jib.  xxxiv.xl* 
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**  the   sacred  ornaments  of  the  Egyptians, 

"  which  they  endeavoured  to  recover  by  arms 

**  without  success,  Mnng  compelled  through 

^'  tempests  to  retreat.     He  states,  that  Moses 

**  returning  to  Damascus,  the  birth-place  of 

**  his  ancestors,  took  possession  of  a  mountain 

••  in  Syria,  where,  upon  his  arrival  with  his 

••  people,  wearied  by  a  fast  of  seven  days  in 

^  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  he  consecrated  the 

**  seventh  day,  called  the  Sabbath,  by  the 

"  custom  of  the  Jewish  nation,  to  be  observed 

**  with  fasting  through  all  ages,  because  that 

^^  day  had  terminated  their  hunger  and  wan- 

*•  dering/' 

The  historian  adds,  ^^  that  because  they 
"  had  remembered  that  they  were  driven  out 
*•  from  Egypt  from  the  fear  of  infection,  they 
'^  took  care  not  to  have  any  communication 
••  with  strangers,  least  for  the  same  reason 
^  they  should  be  hated  by  the  inhabitants,. 
*^  which  conduct  originating  in  this  motive, 
**  by  degrees  produced  a  form  of  discipline 
••  and  religion/' 

Justin  proceeds  to  observe,  "  that  after  Mo- 
*•  sesy  his  son  Aruas  *,  a  priest  of  the  Egyptian 
"  rites,  was  created  king ;  and  that  from  that 
"  time,  it  became  a  custom  among  the  Jews, 

*  Aaron. 
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venth  day  to  idleness,  excluding  it  from  the 

concerns  of  life  */'  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  observe,  that  Juvenal,  in  the  contemp- 
tuous asperity  of  his  satire,  misrepresents  the 
instruction  of  the  Jewish  legislator,  when  he 
describes  it  as  forbidding  courtesy  to  stran- 
gers ;  though  it  is  possible  the  Jews  of  his 
time  might  shew  a  resentment  against  the 
Romans  for  the  treatment  they  experienced 
from  them,  and  might  interpret  too  rigor^ 
ously  the  laws  -f  which  were  designed  to  se- 
cure them  from  any  idolatrous  connection 
with  the  nations  with  whom  they  had  inter- 
course, forgetting  that  charitable  X  regard 
to  strangers  which  the  precepts  of  Moses 
expressly  enjoined. 

In  describing  the  capricious  and  expensive 
taste  of  the  Roman  women,  Juvenal  men- 
tions, as  an  object  of  request,  ^^  a  precious 
^^  gem  given  by  Agrippa  to  his  incestuous 
^^  sister  Berenice  §,   in   the  country  where 

kings  observed  their  solemn  sabbaths  bare- 
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•  Sat.  xir.  1.  104. 

+  Deut.  vii. 

X  Exod.  xxii.  21.  xxiii.  9.  Lev.  xix.  18.  34.  DeaL  x. 
18,  19.  xxxiv.  17.22.  Giffard't  translat.  note  to  14  Sat 
1.  145. 

§  Acts  XXV.  13. 
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^  footed  *,  and  where  ancient  forbearance 
"  spared  the  long-lived  swine -f-/'  In  the 
former  passage  he  alludes  to  the  custom  esta- 
blished amongst  the  Jews,  of'  officiating  at 
the  sacrifices  with  bare  feet  J  ;  a  custom 
grounded  probably  on  the  divine  direction 
giren  to  Moses  to  put  off  his  shoes  from  his 
feet,  when  he  trod  on  the  ground  hallowed 
by  the  divine  presence  §• 

Juvenal,  after  marking  with  striking  and 
characteristic  effect,  the  various  superstitions 
which  prevailed  at  Rome,  represents  the 
^^  Jewess  trembling  with  age,  whispering  her 
"  secrets  for  lucre  in  the  ear ;  professing  her- 
^  self  able  to  interpret  the  laws  of  Jerusalem, 
"  high  priestess  of  the  (sacred)  tree,  and  the 
••  faithful  messenger  of  heaven  || ;  describing 
her  in  a  character  similar  to  that  in  which  the 
gipsies  now  appear,  as  receiving  a  small  piece 
of  money  for  a  reward,  and  as  selling  what- 
ertr  dreams  might  be  required. 

In  another  place  he  represents  certain 
Jews,  whose  whole  possessions  were  a  basket 

*  L.  14  and  96.     Exod.  iii.  5<     Jorii.  v.  14. 
+  Sat,  vi.  1.  157— eo, 
i  JoMphut. 
§  Exod.  lii,  5. 
H  Sat.  vi.  ].  542. 
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OKMERAL   IVBBS. 

Hennes  Tristnogistus,  I.  88.  Hit  cotmogooyt  Si- 
Herod  Agrippa,  ^account  of  his  death,  I.  8S5»  Hb  anny 
defeated  in  an  expedition  against  Aratus,  II.  S2&  Placed 
a  golden  eagle  in  the  temple,  I.  22.  Destroyed  the 
registers  of  the  Jewish  families,  241*  Herodiana  cele- 
brate his  nativity  at  Rome,  242. 

Herodotus,  11.  114.  Erroneously  aaerts  that  the  Jewa 
state  that  circumcision  was  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians, 
117. 

Heroes,  supposed  by  Plato  to  be  derived  from  gods  and 
women,  I.  180. 

Hesiody  II.  8.  Ages  resemble  Daniel's  figure,  I.  14*  Said 
to  have  been  the  inventor  of  fable,  74.  Lived  twenty- 
seven  years  before  Homer,  II.  8. 

Hesperides,  account  of,  borrowed  from  sacred  accounts, 
I.  161. 

Hezechias,  the  High  Priest  of  the  Jews,  mentioned  by  He- 
catsus,  taken  to  Alexander  by  Ptolemy,  son  of  Lagus, 
I.  78. 

Hieronymus  does  not  mention  the  Jews,  I.  19. 

Hiram,  letters  between  him  and  and  Solomon,  I.  71. 

Hobbes  translated  Thucydides  to  expose  the  follies  of  de- 
mocracy, II.  112. 

Holy  Ghost,  1. 142. 

Homer,  II.  21  •  His  notion  of  the  imortality  of  the  soul, 
I.  132.  Ejection  of  Discord  from  Heaven,  supposed  to 
be  a  corrupted  tradition  of  the  fall  of  Satan,  162.  Inti- 
mations of  a  future  state,  153.  His  writings,  340.  Mo- 
rality, 39. 

Horace,  II.  379.  Speaks  of  the  corruption  of  human  na- 
ture, I.  164.     Of  intercession,  240. 

Hyde's  history  of  the  Persians,  L  53. 

Hyrcanus  receives  honours  from  the  Athenians,  I.  107. 

Hystapses,  his  dream  forshewing  the  destruction  of  the 
Roman  empire,  1. 16. 
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was  one  cause  of  the  crimes  cominitted  by 
men  released  from  all  fear  of  future  judg- 
ment *• 

Juvenal  mentions  in  various  places  the 
persecutions  to  which  the  Christians  were 
exposed.  He  speaks  of  the  pitched  vest- 
ments^  in  which  they  were  burnt,  fixed  to 
the  stake,  producing  a  long  furrow,  as  their 
bodies  were  dragged  along  the  dust  of  the 
Arena  *t-. 

•  Sat.  iL  1. 149—152. 

f  Sat  L  1. 155. 157.     See  alio  Sat.  viiL  L  235,  and  Se- 
Conaol.  ad  Mar.  c.  20. 
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CHAP.  LVin. 

» 

Junianus  Justinus. 


* ' 


The  period  in  which  Justin  lived  is  not 
ascertained.  He  is  generally  allowed  to  have 
flourished  before  the  Kmperors  were  con- 
verted to  Christianity ;  and  the  clearness  and 
politeness  of  his  style,  indicate  an  earlier  pe- 
riod than  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  in  which 
he  is  placed  by  some  writers,  while  others, 
who  appear  to  have  confounded  him  with 
Justin  Martyr,  represent  him  to  have  dedi- 
cated his  work  to  Antoninus. 

The  work  of  Justin  is  an  abridgment,  in 
forty-four  books  of  Trogus  Pompeius,  who 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  wrote  the 
history  of  ancient  nations,  and  particularly 
of  the  Macedonians,  from  the  time  of  Ninus 
to  that  of  Augustus.  That  part  of  the  work 
which  relates  to  the  Jews,  may  be  extracted, 
as  affording  proofs  of  the  erroneous  represen- 
tations which  continued  to  prevail  with 
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spect  to  that  peoplci  notwithstanding  the 
opportunities  whieb  existed  for  obtaining  ac- 
curate information  concerning  them. 

The  historian  states,  that  the  Jews  **  drew 

•*  their  origin  from  Damascus  *,  a  most  noble 

"  dty  of  Syria,  where,  in  honour  of  a  so- 

*'  vereign  of  that  name,  a  sepulchral  monu<^ 

^  ment,  erected  to  his  wife,  was  reverenced  as 

^  a  temple,  and  herself  worshipped  as  a  god- 

^  dess  -f ;     that    after    Damascus,    Azelus, 

'*  Adores,  Abraham,  and  Israhel,  reigned  in 

^*  succession  :  that  Israhel  was  distinguished 

^  from  his  progenitors  by  a  family  of  ten 

**  sons,  to  whom  he  committed  his  subjects, 

^  distributed  under  ten  kingdoms,  and  called 

^  all  the  people  Jews,   from   the  name  of 

^*  Judah,   who  died  after  the  division,  and 

^  whose  memory  his  father  directed  to  be 

*^  generally  respected :  that  his  portion  was 

**  distributed  among  the  rest :  that  Joseph 

^  was  the  youngest  among  his  brethren,  who, 

^  from   envy    of    his   excellent  disposition; 

**sold  him  privately  to  foreign  merchants, 

^  by  whom  he  was  carried  into  Egypt :  that 

**  when  Joseph,  by  his  quick  intelligence,  had 

^*  obtained  -a-  knowledge  of  magical  arts,  he 

*  L.  xxxvi.  c.  2.  See  also  Euseb.  Praep»  Evang.  L  ix*  c  16. 
t  It  is  possible  that  this  is  some  corrupted  account  of  the 
nq^dm  of  Sarah.    Set  Gen.  xxiii.  9^19. 
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Macaria,  a  self-devoted  victim,  L  247.  ' 

MacrobiuSy  II.  49.    His  account  concerning  the  Epicureans, 

I.  133. 
Msonian  woman  dyeing  ivory,  spoken  of  by  Homer,  IL  39. 
Malta  has  been  supposed  to  have  been  the  island  in  which 
St.  Paul  was  shipwrecked,  I.  359.    Inacription  in  it,  860. 
Manetho,  I.  88.  , 

Manoah,  angel  appeared  to  him,  II.  41. 
Mark's,  St.  Gospel,  said  not  to  have  been  published  till  45 

or  64,  I.  291. 
Mussus,  II.  60. 

Matthew's,  St.  Gospel  written  eight  years  after  the  ascen- 
sion, I.  282. 
Menander,  the  Ephesians  speak  of  Hiram  and  Abdemen, 

I.  74. 
Menander,  remark  as  to  bearing  injuries,  I.  225. 
Manichseans,  their  opinion  of  two  independent  principles 
acting  in  opposition,  founded  on  the  ^Mistacy  of  angels, 
I.  158. 167. 
Mercus  Lffitorius,  his  crime  punished  as  an  injbry  to  the 

common- wealth^I.  324. 
Milton's  description  of  tlie  vital  influence  of  the  spirit  at  the 

creation,  I.  150. 
Misopogon,  II.  292. 

Mitford's  notion  or  the  first  two  ages  of  Hesiod,  IL  15. 
Mizraim  settled  a  colony  in  Egypt,  I.  75. 
Moschus,  II.  191. 

Moses  supposed  by  Vossius  to  be  the  Bacchus  of  the  Greeks 
I.  183.    Styled  water-born  by  Orpheus,  I.  56. 


GKiSRAL   INDXX. 


Mussusy  II.  60.  recommends   expiation  and    purification. 


1.266. 


N. 


Naevius,  II.  S69. 

Nicias.    Soldiers  reproached  the  gods  at  his  defeat,  I.  1SS« 

Delays  the  embarkation  of  his  troops  on  account  of  aft 

eclipse  of  the  moon,  IL  125. 
Nicdiliis  of  Damascus,  I.  71.    Mentions  Abraham,  72. 
Ninevdi,  prophecies  relating  to  it,  I.  204. 
Niobe,  ftory  of,  suf^posed  by  some  to  be  borrowed  of  that 

of  Job,  1. 186. 
Noah  celdbrated  under  the  name  of  Janus,  Saturn,  and  Pn^ 

metheus,  1. 179. 
Nonnus  alludes  to  the  deluge,  I.  172. 
Numa  Clemept  states  that  he  supported  some 

derived  from  revelation,  L  108. 
Numa  Pompilius  laid  daim  to  inspiration,.!.  187. 


O. 


Object  of  classical  studies,  I.  1,  &c. 

Odkva  and  Ephialtes,  tales  concerning  them,  L  18S.    Sub- 

mitted  to  circumcision,  65. 
Onias,  ktter  to  him  from  the  Lacedemonians,  1. 106. 
OppiBB,  U.  277. 

Orade  of  Apollo,  speaks  of  the  Hebrews,  I.  263. 
QronaidM,  I.  57. 
Orpheus,  II.  51. 
Ostrich,  account  by  Xenophon  corresponds  with  that  of  Job, 

II.  443. 
Ovid,  J^uWius  Naso,  L  386. 


GKNESAt    IXOftJU 


P. 


PcDulus,  I.  315. 

Pagan  states,  spirit  of,  I.  216. 

Pallas,  11.  SOO. 

Parnassus,  ark  supposed  to  have  retted  on  it,  I.  172. 

Parsis,  descendant  of  the  Magians  ia  Guszerat,  a  colony 

in  Bombay,  I.  51. 
Paul,  St.  mentioned,   in  a  passage   from  Longinus,'  as  a 

chief  supporter  of  an  opinion  not  yet  established,  I.  502. 
Paul's,  St.  doak  supposed  to  be  the  Pemilo  of  Tarsus, 

I.  280.    Voyage,  358.    When  at  Rome  seems  to  have 

converted  some  of  Nero's  household,  368. 
Pdasgi  supposed  to  be  of  the  Cuthite  race,  I.  97. 
Perss,  observations  on  it,  II.  311. 
Persian,  fire,  origin  of,  I*  5S» 
Persius,  A.  Flaccus,  II.  492. 
Phaeton,  story  of,  supposed  by  some  to  have  some  reference 

to  the  sun  standing  still  in  Joshua,  I.  186. 
Pherecydes  of  Scjrros  believed  in  the  existence  of  three 

eternal  beings,  II.  68. 
Philo,  L  288.     Brought  up  a  Pharisee,  289.     His  appre- 
hension of  a  Tribity,  293.     Sent  an  embassy  to  Rome, 

116. 
Phlcgon  speaks  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  the  reign  of  Ti« 

berias,  I.  277*     Of  the  miracles  of  St.  Peter  or  Christ, 

278. 
Phocis,  people  of,  suppose  the  ark  to  have  rested  on  Par 

nassus,  I.  172. 
Phocylides'  notion  of  the  revival  of  the  dead,  I.  272. 
Phcenicians,  I.  65, 
Pilate  introduces  ensigns  containing  the  images  of  Tiberias 

into  Jerusalem,  I.  22.     Described  by  Philo  as  unjust  and 
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fearful  of  being  complained  of,  1. 298.    His  wife  (Claudia 
Procula)  with  him  in  Judea,  374. 

Pindar,  II.  93. 

Plague  at  Athens,  account  of,  Thucydides  copied,  bj  Lu- 
cretius, Ovid,  and  Boccace,  IL  I29« 

Plancino  was  with   Piso,  I.  274. 

Plato  considered  his  notions  of  the  Supreme  Being  not 
capable  of  being  communicated  to  the  common  people, 
his  opinion  of  Grod  as  the  Creator,  I.  149.  Confesses 
the  necessity  of  waiting  for  a  Divine  instructor,  165. 
IL  145.    Notions  of  the  Trinity,  146. 

Plautus,  I.  309. 

Pliny,  C.  Secundus  Major,  II.  405. 

Plutarch,  11.246.  Alludes  to  the  circumstances  of  male- 
factors bearing  their  cross,  I.  278.  States  to  hare  b^ 
lieved  in  one  God,  1S4. 

Pluto  supposed  to  be  Tryphon,  II.  269. 

Polemon,  I.  90. 

Polignac,  Cardinal,  wrote  against  Lucretius,  I.  SSL 

Polyhistor,  I.  9S. 

Pompey  profaned  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  never  afterwards 
prospered,  I.  111. 

Portents  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  mentioned  by 
Josephus  and  Tacitus,  I.  282. 

Poms,  temptation  of,  by  Penta,  T.  160. 

Prayer  regarded  by  the  Heathens  as  propitiatory  of  pardon 
for  entailed  sins  as  for  present  offences.  Early  and  univer- 
sal, I.  2SS. 

Precept  of  Pythagoras  relating  to  the  ass,  Supposed  to 
allude  to  Balaam,  I.  102. 

Preface  to  the  Classics,  IL  1 .    To  the  Latin  Classics,  S02« 

Prometheus,  representations  of  .^schylus  with  respect  to 
him,  IL  81. 

Prophane  writers,  testimony  of,  II.  176. 

Prophecies  shewn  to  the  Heathens,  1. 27*  Accomplishment 
of,  verified  by  Heathen  testimonies,  20S. 


h 
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Ptolemj  EneiigeCor  offered  lacrificei  at  Jenualen,  I.  71. 
i»— —  Philometer^  conunUs  tiie  affiun  of  Egypt  to  the 
JewBf  I.  72. 

•  Philopater  repulsed  from  die  Teiiiple»  I.  78. 
Philadelpbus  directed  the  truMdatioo  of  the  Sep- 


tuaginty  I.  19. 

Pythagoras,  II.  65.  Trinity  and  Tetrac^  66.  His  notioD 
of  the  Trinity,  L  146.  Numbers  supposed  to  hatie  refers 
ence  to  the  days  of  the  creation^  L  71  • 


R. 


Babbins  had  notions  of  the  Trinity,  II  148. 

Rainbowy  spoken  of  by  Homer  as  a  sign  for  man,  U.  87. 

Reasons  assigned  by  Demetrius,  for  the  Mosaic  law  being 
sometimes  not  mentioned  by  heathen  writers,  I.  19. 

Redeemer,  general  expectations  of,  I.  241.  Fhilo,  ex- 
pectation of,  I.  247. 

Resistance  of  the  Jews  to  setting  up  of  images  in  the  temple, 
1.22. 

Richardson's  opinions  concerning  manuscript  of  Zoroastres, 
I.  53. 

Romans,  Judas  Maccabeus  sent  embassy  to  them,  I.  109. 
Send  ambassadors  to  Athens  for  advice  in  forming  a  judi- 
cial code,  I.  119. 

RutiliuB  expresses  a  wish,  that  Judea  had  never  been  sub- 
dued by  Pompey,  1. 117. 


S. 


Sabaeans  worship  heavenly  bodies,  1. 240. 
Sacrifices,  heathens  believed  that  propitiatory  might  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  Supreme  Being,  T.  286.     Origin  of,  255* 
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Human,  by  Canaanites,  70.  and  Carthaginians,  259.    Fof. 

bidden^  at  Rome,  ib,     Cicero's  remark  on,  24*0. 
Sadder,  I.  53. 
Sallust,  C.  Crispus,  II.  S54.    Elizabeth  translated  Saliust, 

357. 
Sampson's  account  of  Nisus,  of  Cephissus,  of  Hercidet,  of 
Orophale,  supposed  to  be  borrowed  from  his  histofy,  L 

185. 

Sanchoniatho,  I.  65. 

Scales,  imagery  of  in  Hermes  and  Scripture,  II.  46. 

Schools  at  Babylon,  Seleucia  and  Susa,  I.  12. 

Scythians  invaded  Judea,  I.  179. 

Seleucus  Nicator  made  Jews  free  of  cities,  which  he  baQt 
in  Asia  and  Tyro,  I.  117. 

Semiramis  protected  pigeons,  with  reference  to  Noah's  dovOy 
1. 173. 

Seneca,  L.  Annseus,  U.  416.  His  remark  of  the  aaoen- 
dancy  established  by  the  Jews  over  their  conquerors^  I. 
117.    On  Providence,  229. 

Sennacherib's  defeat,  related  by  Herodotus,  U.  ISO. 

Septuagint  version,  source  of  information,  I.  28.  80. 
Philo  mentions  an  annual  feast  in  the  island  of  Pharos  in 
honour  of,  302.  Aristobolus  wrote  a  commentary  upon 
it,  80. 

Serpent,  symbol  of,  suggested  by  representation  of  evil 
spirit,  I.  161.     Produced  on  Bacchanalian  oi^es,  161. 

Severus  Ciecina  made  a  motion  in  the  senate,  to  prevent 
wives  from  accompanying  governors  into  provinces,  I. 
274. 

Shamgar*s  slaughter  with  an  ox  goad,  parallel  with  a  circum- 
stance in  Athenian  history,  I.  185. 

Sibylline  books,  I.  250.  Originally  verses,  probably  im- 
parted notices  of  the  Messiah,  245. 

Sibyls  foretold  the  return  of  Astrssa,  I.  249.  Their  his- 
tory and  character,  250.     Acrostic,  259. 

Simon,  the  Lacedemonians  renew  friendship  with,  I.  107. 

Simonides'  opinion  of  the  nature  of  God,  128. 
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Stsithrusy  I.  41. 

Six  elders  tent  to    Alexandria    for    Septuagint    renionp 

I.  12. 

Skint,  with  which  our  first  parents  were  doathed,  supposed 
to  be  obtained  from  beasts  sacrificed,  I.  2SS« 

Socrates,  II.  1S5.  Rendered  the  fables  of  .£sop  uto  Terse, 
74.  His  doctrines,  136.  Compared  with  those  of 
Christ,  1S8.  and  character,  228.  Speaks  of  his  Deity  as 
distinct  from  universe,  128.  Highest  model  of  headien 
virtue,  II.  131. 

Sophocles,  II.  lOCX  His  notion  concerning  the  Supreme 
Being,  101. 

Sortes  Virgiliane,  II.  277. 377. 

Sparta,  king  of,  represented  to  have  written  to  Onias, 
L  106. 

Spices,  large  quantities  allowed  at  funerals,  I.  279. 

Stage,  theology  of  it,  II.  SIS. 

Star,  traditional  notion  of  among  the  heathens,  I.  275. 

Stukely,  Dr.  sentiment  on  19th  Ode  of  2d  Book  of  Horace, 

II.  S82. 

Suidas  attributes  to  Zoroastres  four  books  on  Nature,  I.  53. 

Speaks  of  a  l\iscan  writer,  who  described  creation  in 

order  which  Moses  laid  down,  I.  109. 
Superstition  of  men  supported  by  the  influence  of  fallen 

angels,  I.  159. 
Supreme  Being,  universal  belief  in,  1. 120. 
Sylla  cut  off  lock  of  Nisus  from  history  of  Sampson,  1.  185. 
Symbolical  painting  in  Mexico  representing  Eve,  I.  163. 
Synagogues  in  Egypt,  I.  78. 
Syreqs,   description   of,  resembles    passage    in    Proverbs^ 

U.  47. 
Syria,  kings  of,  shewed  kindness  to  Jews,  I.  17. 
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T. 


Tacitus,  C.  Claudius^  11.431.  Contemptuous  descriptioa 
of  the  Jews,  I.  115.  Speaks  of  the  corruption  of  human 
nature^  164>.     Mentions  the  destruction  of  Sodom,  177. 

Temple  of  Jerusalem,  by  Crassius  of  2000  .  talents,  I. 
111. 

Ten  tribes  carried  into  Media  and  Persia,  remained  beyond 
the  Euphrates,  I.  12.  Descendants  of  whom  probably 
sometimes  repaired  to  Jerusalem,  XL  18.  In  Ethiopia,  14. 
Tudela  states,  that  fifty  cities  were,  in  12th  century,  in 
mountainous  parts  of  Media,  13.     Emigration  of,  12« 

Terence,  II.  827. 

Terentia,  divorced  wife  of  Cicero,  married  Sallust,  II. 
S55. 

Terentius  Christianus,  II.  820. 

Tertullian*s  notion  of  the  Spirit  resting  upon  the  waters  at 
the  creation,  as  bearing  some  analogy  to  the  influence 
of  the  Spirit  in  baptism,  I.  150.  His  remark  on  the 
heathen,  as  borrowing  from  sacred,  112. 

Testimonies  to  completion  of  prophecies  of  Christ  and  the 
Apostles,  I.  281. 

Thales  took  height  of  pyramids  by  shadows,  7*    Considers 

water  as  principle  of  all  things,  I.  149. 
•  Theft  permitted  in  Egypt  and  Sparta,  11. 220. 

Theocritus,  IK  189. 

Theogony,  that  of  Hesiod,  IL  11. 

Theodotus  speaks  of  fruitfulness  of  Judea,  I.  74. 

Theopompus  his  idea  of  the  revival  of  the  jtfagi,  I.  271« 

Thuanus  composed  a  drama  on  subject  of  Prometheus, 
II.  9a 

Thucydides,  11.  124. 

Tiberius  said  to  have  ordered  public  sacrifices  at  Jesusalem, 
I.  117. 

Tithe,  appropriation  of,  1.  191. 

Titus  laboureii  to  preserve  the  temple,  I.  553. 
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Tradition^   correspondence  of,  I.  26.     Events  rdated  by 

mutilated  accounts  of  Scripture,  182. 
Translations  supposed  to  have  been  made  previous  to  the 

Septuagint,  I.  28.  4a  and  II.  3. 
Transmigration,  beh'ef  in,  ascribed  to  Egyptians  and  Druids, 

1.154. 
Trinity,  intimations  of  the  doctrine  of^  in  Fhilo,  Rabbins 

and  heathens,  1. 140. 
Tragus  Pompeius'  accounts  concerning  Joseph  and  Moses, 

L82. 
Troy,  siege  of,  II.  9, 
Tuscan  writer,  Suidas,  mentions  one  who  described  the 

creation  in  the   order  which    Moses    has    laid    down, 

L  109. 
Tudela,  Benjamin,  his  account  of,  1. 13. 
Tunica  molesta,  II.  429. 

Twenty.four  courses  of  the  priests  made  up  by  a  subdi- 
vision, 1. 12. 
lyre,  prophecies  relating  to  it,  I.  204. 


V.  U. 


Varro,  M.  Terentius,  IL  351. 

Venus,  as  Dione,  I.  173. 

Vespasian  attributed  his  success  to  Providence,  I,  244. 
Flattered  by  Josephus  as  an  object  of  prophecy,  244. 
249. 

^rgil,  II.  56&.  Mentions  Silenus*  representation  of  the  ori- 
gin of  the  world,  I.  131.  Illustrated  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
smigration, 134.  His  description  of  the  place  of  punish- 
ment, 230. 

Vigerius  his  remarks  as  to  the  enigmatical  style  of  Lyco- 
phron's,  I.  198. 

Vitellius  ordered  public  sacrifices  at  Jerusalem,  I.  117. 
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Vojrage  of  St.  Pftcd,  I.  S57.    Josephus  in  same  ship,  I.  S61. 
Ulpian  states  Roman  goverament  to  have  had  the  right  of 

the  sword,  I.  274.  S27. 
Urim  and  Thummim  expected  to    be  restored  when  the 

temple  rebuilt,  I.  313. 
Urns,  Homer  reminds  us  of  representation  in  Psalm  Ixxt., 

II.  40. 


W. 


Warburton  supposes  the  6th  book  of  ^neid  to  exhibit  a  detail 
of  the  initiation  to  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  I.  374* 
And  another  horse  of  Homer,  possibly  from  account  of 
the  ass  of  Balaam,  183* 

Wives  of  governors  not  always  allowed  to  accompany  them, 
1.  274.    Motion  made  on  the  subject  by  Cedna,  ib. 


Z. 


Zamodes  laid  claim  to  inspiration,  I.  187. 

Zeisoldus,  Joannes  wrote  a  book  to  say,  what  Aristotle 
might  have  have  been  supposed  to  derive  for  light  of 
nature,  1. 170. 

Zenda  Vesta,  I.  51. 

Zenobia,  I.  561. 

Zoroastres,  I.  46.  Represented  by  Abul-Ffaaragui  to  have 
foretold  the  appearance  of  Christ,  62.  His  institutions 
superseded  by  those  of  Mahomet,  51.  His  adherents  stig- 
matized as  Oiaours,  or  infidels,  by  Mahometans,  51. 
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